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THE ENGLISH HISTORIES 



THE ENGLISH HISTORIES. 



In the original arrangement of the Dramatic Writings of 
Shakespeare there are ten Plays, which are designated neither 
Comedies nor Tragedies, but Histories ; a species of dramatic 
composition which few poets have attempted, and in which 
very few except Shakespeare can be said to have had much 
success. It seems as if in the Elizabethan age there was a 
complete series of English Histories, beginning with the 
Conquest and continued to the very reign in which they were 
acted ; by means of which there was what may be called 
popular instruction in English History given to the multitude 
in a manner the most attractive, while, at least when in the 
hands of Shakespeare, there was a grace and spirit given to 
veritable characters and events, and in the main no shocking 
departures from the actual truth of history, which made them 
an acceptable offering to the more cultivated and better in- 
formed parts of the community. 

The play oiKing Henry the Eighth is hardly to be accounted 
part of the series. It was produced, as I mean to shew, on a 
special occasion and for a special purpose. King John also 
seems of a somewhat different cast from those which are 
obviously in series and, with hardly any break, consecutive. 
Without going into the question of the share which other 
poets of the time had in all or any of the historical plays 
classed as Shakespeare's, we have the history of nearly a 
century in these plays, commencing with the reign of King 
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Richard the Second and ending with the Battle of Bosworth, 
the conclusion of what in the Poet's age would be accounted 
the heroic period of English history. 

It need not be observed how m&ny are the bold spirits of , 
those troubled times to whom the Poet's pen has given a 
deathless life : how the CliflFords, the Talbots, and the Nevilles, 
value their nobility and splendid descent the more, because 
the names and deeds of their ancestors are here married to 
immortal verse. j\,line from Shakespeare in which an his- 
torical name is found is a perfect treasure to those who 
descend from him, and is eagerly seized upon by the patient 
investigator of genealogical sequences to give life and anima- 
tion to his story. It is like the Garter: those who have it 
stand prominently forth before the already illustrious class to 
which they belong. 

Shakespeare is in the main an historian who takes a just 
view of the characters of whom he has to speak. Perhaps it 
might be said that no writer of history has presented more 
faithful dehneations of historical personages. After all the 
labour which has been bestowed upon the question, the Prince 
of Wales remains the same unbridled youth who kept com- 
pany with Falstaff and Poins, After all the attempts to give 
a different colouring to the character of Gloucester, he still 
remains the same ambitious, murderous, and unnatural per- 
son which Shakespeare has presented to us. The same may 
be said of characters less prominent or less fully delineated. 
Shakespeare is usually borne out in his delineations by what 
can be collected concerning them from the pages of the 
chroniclersjor from those of men who have written on English 
history in a more philosophic spirit. No doubt there has 
been more of generahzation apphed to the struggles of the 
6fteenth century, and by the philosopher may have been dis- 
cerned the influence of the jealousy of the legitimate and 
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illegitunate lines issuing from John of Gaunt on the events of 
the time ; still when all is done Beaufort will remain Beaufort 
and Margaret Margaret, little, if anything, removed from the 
characters as they are presented in the scenes of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare had to discharge the duty of the dramatist as 
well as of the historian : and hence it is that he is more to be 
praised for the skill and force mth which he has delineated 
character, than for the exact accordance of his facts and the 
arrangement of them with the veritable testimony of his- 
torj'. Not hut that in the main the occurrences are truly ex- 
hibited ; but this qualification in the main, becomes of import- 
ance when we hear him held up as a great teacher of historic 
truth, and as if his testimony was of importance when a 
critic in English history sits down to the investigation of 
the occurrences of that dark period of which Shakespeare 
wrot«. He is not, nor did he pretend to be, a critic in 
history, or over-exact in the arrangement of the occurrences. 
He even sometimes compounds an historical personage out 
of two. He had no clear idea, for instance, of the Montacutes. 
Such kind of knowledge was of more difficult attainment in 
his time than now ; for he wrote before the works were 
printed of Mill, Brooke, or Vincent, in which the attempt 
was first made at defining the teras of the most eminent 
persons in early English history, and assigning to each the 
events which belong to them, 

A person may justly be suspected of knowing but Uttle of 
history, who professes to have got all his knowledge of it 
from Shakespeare ; but, at the same time, the most critic^ 
student in the history of the period may contemplate, even 
for the purpose of understanding the history, the scenes of 
Shakespeare with advantage. Original conceptions of such 
a mind as his no one would think of despising. Flashes of 
light would sometimes present themselves piercing through 
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6 THE ENGLISH HISTORIES. 

the gloom, which the duller spirit of the mere historical critic 
would not have struck for itself. At least, the Bug^estion of 
such a mind as Shakespeare's would deserve a respectful 
consideratioD. 

For his facts, he followed the old English Chroniclers in 
the main, and especially Hollinshead. Much pains have been 
taken in the illustration of the history as he has exhibited it. 
Malone and Ritson, of the earlier critics, and Mr. T. P. 
Courtenay of the later, have done the most in this depart- 
ment. They have indeed done more than enough : for it is 
quite beside the purpose of legitimate annotation to enter 
into the discussion of disputed points of history, because the 
dramatic poet has touched upon those points. Such kind 
of annotation belongs to the chronicler, whom the poet 
followed, not to the poet himself: and to introduce such 
discussions, what is it but to make the annotating Shakespeare 
an excuse for writing {at last superficially) de omni sdbile et 
de quibusdam aliis. There is, indeed, hardly anything in the 
whole range of history, politics, morals, superstitions, man- 
ners, usages, popular opinions, for which an excuse might not 
be found for intruding it on the margin of the works of this 
great author, so multifarious are the subjects on which he has 
touched, so vast the extent of his knowledge ; sed de Ids non 
eit locus. 

In another department of criticism, this is the great fault 
of Mr. Douce's Illustrations. But then he placed honestly 
in the title-page that his book had a twofold object : it was 
intended to illustrate Shakespeare's writings, but it was in- 
tended to illustrate ancient manners also. 

In the remarks on the Histories 1 mean here to regard them 
as so many poems, and to treat them accordingly ; and by no 
means as if they were in the proper sense of the word histo- 
rical writings, the statements requiring to be tested, and either 
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approved or rejected. Some slight deviation may perhaps be 
discerned in one or two of the remarks^ and I propose to 
enter at some length into the question of the truth of the 
dramatic representation of the character of Prince Henry. 

All Shakespeare's English Histories were written in the 
reign of Elizabeth, except the King Henry the Eighth^ and 
this play was written in the first three months of the reign of 
her successor ; so that they were all produced, together with 
nearly all of his comedies, before he had reached his fortieth 
year. When to this is added that many of his other plays 
were written within the same period, we have a most re- 
markable proof at once of the vigour of his genius and the 
perseverance of his industry. 



KING JOHN. 



If anything were wanting to shew how much a new edition 
of the dramatic writings of Shakespeare is wanted, in whicli 
we should have a text the result of deep consideration of the 
Tarious texts presented by the old editions, with occasional 
emendations, carefully and judiciously made, or borrowed 
&om preceding editors, and in which the passages where the 
meaning is obscure to nine-tenths of the readers or specta- 
tors were elucidated, so that their full force and meaning 
were accurately exhibited, one of the most striking passages 
in the play now before us would be sufficient. No one who ever 
witnessed the performance of this play, or who ever entered 
on the serious study of it at home, can have forgotten the 
scene in which King John seeks to induce Hubert to put 
Prince Arthur to death, without actually committing himself 
to give the hateful command : and no one will ever forget 
that particular portion of the dialogue in which King John 
addresses Hubert thus ; — 

I hud H thing to uf ; — bat let it go : 

Tbc BUD ii in the heaven, and the proud ilaf, 

Attended with the plenaure o( (be norld, 

Ig>U too wanton, and too raliofganda. 

To give me audience : — If the midnight bel! 

Did with fail iron tongue aad bruen mouth 

Souod on into the droiTEf race of night ; 

If thia lame were a chare hfard where we stand, 

And thou poaaesaed with s thooeand wroDga : 

Or it the aurly apiril Milanchol J 

Had baked thy blood, and made it heiTj , thick. 

Which else rung tickling up and down the Teini, 

Making (hat idiot Laughter keep men'a ejea 

And ilTMn their cheeka to idle merriment, 

A puaioo hateful to mj purpoM*.— Act lU. ac. 3. 
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Such IS the passage nearly as it ntands in the original copies. 
Turn now to the Variorum, and one of the lines will be found 
printed thus : 

Sound ont into the drowtr race of nigbt ; 
and this is generally understood to be the true reading, both 
at the theatres and elsewhere, and the Poet is supposed to 
speak of a dock-bell on which the hour uf one is struck. 

For this substitution of one for on, and for the idea that 
the Poet meant to speak of the bell of a clock or a bell sound- 
ing the hour, we are indebted, it seems, to Theobald. *' Mr. 
Theobald made the correction," says Mr. Malone, and he 
overwhelms some unfortunate person who had expressed a 
doubt of the correctness of the new reading with numerous 
instances in our old writers in which the numeral one is 
printed on. There can be no doubt that ont is sometimes 
found printed without the final e, but there also can be no 
doubt that on much more frequently is neither more nor less 
than the particle which we so write at present. The utmost, 
Uierefore, that is proved by Mr. Malone's heap of authorities 
is, tliat one was sometimes printed on, so that if the exigen- 
ces of a passage really required that on should be understood 
to be equivalent to one, it might be so taken. 

The slight incongruity of the bell on which the hour of one 
is struck being spoken of as the midniffht bell has not been 
held sufficient to disprove the correctness of the new reading. 
But it was soon discovered that this change required another, 
and that for into we must read unto — 

Sound one onto the droiri; race of eight — 

that is, strike one so as to be heard of the sleepers at that 
dead time of night. This second change is made in some of 
the editions, and would have been found in the last Variorum, 
had not Mr. Malone discovered that ijtio and unlo are some- 
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times written indifferently, so that he kept into in the text, 
directing that it should be understood as if it were unto. 

Thus the passage was left in 1821 ; where we have the in- 
congruity (1) of the midnight bell striking the hour of one in 
the morning ; (2) of the hammer of a clock striking on the 
outside of a bell being presented to the mind by the "iron 
tongue and brazen mouth," in whieh, on a little reflection, 
we cannot but perceive that it was the pendulous clapper, 
not the hammer striking on the outside of the bell, that must 
have been in the Poet's mind ; and (3) of men steeped in 
sleep being described by such a poet as Shakespeare by the 
phrase " the drowsy race of night." Any one of these, if due 
attention were given to the passage, would have been suffi- 
cient to shew that there was something rotten in the state of 
Denmark. 

Let us now see how the latest editor has dealt with the 



" Wc prefer the old reading — 

Sound OQ into the drowiy race of night — 
on all iccoants. Many of the commentators would read one iestnd of ■ oq,> 
wbicli it coQtradicted by tbe ' midnight bell' in t line jost precediDg. There 
is more prohsbilitj in reading ear instead of ' race,' recollcctiDg (hat of oid tar 
waa ipelt tare, and the word might poBsiblf be miitalcen bjr the printer : but 
■till ' race' in tbe lenae of conrK ot pattagi coareya a &ne meaning ; tbo mid- 
night bell with ita twelve times repeated itroliea may be Terj poeticallj aaid to 
■ sound on into tbe drowa; race of night,' one Bound produced bf the ' iron 
tongoe' driTiDg the other • on' or foneari, until the wtole number wu com- 
plete, and the prolonged vibration of the last blow on the bell onlf left to fill tba 
empty Bpi<^e of darkneSB.'' 

Such is the state in 1844.* 

* It is not my intention in the progreis of these remarks to enter into farther 
eumination oftbe text of Mr. Collier's edition, or of the iUoitratioiis which he 
bss giTcn of this author. 1 hiTe been called to defend my theoriea respecliag 
some of these plays agunst Mr. Collier's objections ; and, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, where wc could get at the ground of an opinion adieraeto mine I have 
shewn tbat it was insuRicient. As to opinion which is mere opinion , its force is 
gmtly weakened by the proofii whieh this edition exhibits that Mr. Collier can- 
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^Now the Poet certainly had not in his thoughts the striking 
of 8 clock at all ; and the intervention of this idea has the 
eSect of marring in a very extraordinary degree the beauty 
and grandeur of the conception. 

The King has a horrid purpose to unfold, or rather to sti- 
mulate his victim to conceive for himself the horrible design. 
It happens that their conversation takes place in the open day 
and in broad sunshine. Such a time is favourable to gay and 
cheerftd thoughts : the night is for the thoughts and deeds 
of darkness. He seeks therefore to withdraw the mind of 
Hubert out of the influence of the actual circumstances, and to 
place him where the influences from external things would be 
suitable to his purposes. This is not a fit scene, says he, for 
audience of the thing I was about to say: "the sun is in 
the heavens," Transfer yourself to a scene of the night 
and darkness, a place where you hear the great bell of a 
church toUing in the depth of midnight, and imagine that you 
are pacing the churchyard in the dark midnight amidst the 
graves of the many dead, and where spirits are sometimes 
said to wander. Think of yourself as a man much injured by 
the world, and as given up to an habitual melancholy. 

The mere striking of the church clock, whether once, or 
with twelve times repeated strokes, is a weak, puerile, incon- 
gruous conception : but the continuous tolling of the bell 

not tuiTC bccD s long snd critical itudcpt ia these writiagi, witb an afflneoce of 
DMleriaU prepared beforehaad for the purpoaG,wbea heTcnturad on the atduoiu 
tajlt of prepariDg in edition which irai to clum to be ranked among the itandard 
editions of tbii great author. Il is to be hoped that this edition will not be taken, 
either as to text or illuEtraCian, u an eibibition of the stats of ShakeBperiaD 
knowledge in the reign of Her Majesty Qneen Victoria, altbongh the circom- 
■tance of Mr. Collier being the Director of the Shakespeare Society, In «hich ao 
manj rwpeclable names are fonnd, may seem to give it thai degree of oonse- 
qnence. And witb this protest 1 leave it, recurriog (o it bereafter u little as 
may be, either to conAno my own judgments or for the purpose of correcting its 
mifapprehensioDS. 
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at midnight, which was what Shakespeare meant, adds greatly 
to the impressiveness of a night scene ; and this especially 
when we recollect on what occasions it was that the church 
bell would be heard " sounding on " in the darkness of mid- 
night. It might be as a passing-bell, a soul just then taking 
its flight ; but it is more probable that the poet had in his 
mind tlie toUing at a midnight funeral, and that the full con- 
ception of the passage is this : that Hubert is to be trans- 
ported in thought to the grave-ground at the foot of some 
lonely tower, from which is heard the heavy tones of the bell 
tolling through the darkness of night, while, in the distance, 
are occasionally discerned the torches about the hearse of 
some eminent person, who is being home along to be laid in 
the vault of his ancestors. In such a scene there was every- 
thing to feed melancholy, and put the mind of Hubert into 
a frame favourable to the King's purposes ; — every thing to 
stir up in his mind thoughts which the sun should not look 
upon. 

This then, I conceive, to be the true explanation of the 
passage. " Sound on " is the common phrase in Shakespeare 
for continuous or repeated blasts of a trumpet, just as here 
it is for the continuous or repeated strokes of the bell-clapper, 
" Into the drowsy race of nigltt," if it required any justifica- 
tion, as meaning the step or course of night, would receive 
it by comparison with the two following passages from other 
plays, — 

And chide the cripple lardr-g«iwd night, 

Who, like & foul and ugly witch, doth limp 

So tedious]]' away .^King Henry Ihe Fourth, Chorus to Act ii. 

Thii palpable groas play hath well beguiled 

The hear; gait of night.— Af. JV. D. Act v. ic. 1. 

Shakespeare also, it may be observed, has shewn elsewhere 
that he was sensible to the use which might be made of the 
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KING JOHN. 13 

deep tones of the funeral belL Thus, in the Second Part of 
King Henry the Fourth — 

And his tongue 
SonndB erer after as a sullen bell 
Remembered tolling a departed Mend : 

and in the Seventy-First of his beautiful Sonnets : 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world with vilest worms to dwell. 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it. — 

We have suffered a great deal of the poetry of life and 
manners to slip away from us ; and few, in these times, had 
ever the opportunity of being placed in such a scene as that 
which the King conjured up before the mind of Hubert. 

There is so much in this Play which shews that the mind 
of the Poet was intent, when he wrote it, on a£Burs connected 
with the church, that it may be submitted as a probability 
not at once to be rejected, that in thus placing Hubert in 
imagination in a scene of horror, to prepare him for con- 
ceiving and executing a deed of horror, the Poet had in his 
mind what was alleged to be a practice of the Jesuits of the 
time. They had their ^^ Chamber of Meditation," as they 
called it, in which they placed men who were ^^ to undertake 
some great business of moment, as to kill a King, or the 
like.'' ^^ It was a melancholy dark chamber, where he had 
no light for many days together, no company, little meat, 
ghastly pictures of devils all about him,'' and ^^by this 
strange usage they made him quite mad, and beside him- 
self.''* 

The word " Convertite," which occurs in this Play, is an 
ecclesiastical term, with a peculiar and express meaning, 

* Anaiomy qfMeUmekoly, 4to. 1621, p. 738. 
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distinct from " Convert," It denotes a person who, haying 
relapsed, has been recovered, and this, it will be perceived, 
is the sense in which Shakespeare uses it : 

It nsi nijr breath thit blen the tempest up 
Upon your stubborn usiige of the Pope : 
But siDce yon are a gentle coavertite, 
My tongue »bal1 hush agniu thia storm of var. 
And make fair weather in your blueteniig land. 

Marlowe, with less propriety, uses it as synonymous with 
convert, 

BABA.BA.B. — No, GoTernor, I will be no coDTcrtitc. 

Jem of Maita, Act i. 

Owen, in his Running Register, 4to. 1626, p. 44, speaks 
of " our English Convertites, as they call them," meaning 
Englishmen originally of the Reformed Church who had 
been reconciled to the Church at Rome. 

We have a passage in this Play which must for ever decide 
the question whether the Poet, when he wrote it, was a 
member of the Roman Church, or favourable to any scheme 
for ita regEuning its supremacy in England. The passage is 
this— 

And bleend shall be be that doth revolt 
Prom hia allegUnce to * heretic ; 
And meritoriout ahall that hud be oiled, 
CanoniMd, and Korahipped si a sunt, 
That takea awny by any secret couraa 
Thy hateful Ufe.— Act iii. »c 1. 

It is a speech of Pandulf. Shakespeare, it may be said, is 
only writing in the character of the speaker, as a dramatist 
ought to do. But if he had been a favourer of the system 
which many in his day would gladly liave seen restored, he 
would not have put into the mouth of the representative of 
the Church a doctrine which the enemies of the Church 
attributed to its authorities, charged them with encoura^ng, 
while it is a doctrine which strikes at the root of all personal 
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security, and is shocking to the common sense of right and 
wrong. If he had been at all soUcitous for the honour of 
the Church, he would have qualified and screened such a 
sentiment as this, or rather, hk would have suppressed it 
altogether : and that he has done neither the one nor the 
other, is a plain proof that he did not scruple to expose to 
the execration of the people the darkest parts of the system, 
and do his part to keep in mind that such extreme 
opinions might be cherished in the Church* If he himself 
secretly approved of them, which we cannot believe, he still 
would not have cared to expose them in all their native 
deformity. It should be remembered that something like 
encouragement was actually held out to take the life of 
Queen Elizabeth, or, at leasts her ministers chose to have it 
thought so. 
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KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 

I. 1. Norfolk. 

Which to maintain, I would aUow him odda ; 
And meet him, were I tied to ran a-fbot 
Even to the frosen ridgea of the Alpa, 
Or any other ground inhabitable, 
Where erer Engliahman dnrat aet hia foot 

It seems superfluous to cite other authorities than those 
already adduced for ^^ inhabitable " being used where we now 
write uninhabitable; but as the change which this word has 
undergone illustrates the little care that was taken to preserve 
the purity of the English language in the century which suc- 
ceeded the time of Shakespeare, a few others may not use- 
lessly be added. 

Deserte : forsaken or left inhabit. — Palsoravb. 

For they were all drawn into the foreat of Gedworth, the which waa <»- 
habitable, — Lord Bbrnbrb' Translation of FnoiaaART, p. 38. 

Former writers would hare the Zonea imhabitabU: we find them by expe- 
rience temperate. — Fbltham'b Rbsolybb, p. 27. 

We now prefix a second negative particle, and speak of an 
uninhabited house, an ufdnhabiiable coimtry. 

II. 1. Gaukt. 

Thia fortreaa built by Nature for herself, 
Against iNFaarioK, and the hand of war. 

This is a most extraordinary interference with the genuine 
text of Shakespeare : for not only does the word ^^ infection/' 
which appears in all the editions quarto or folio, afford a 
suflicientiy good sense, but it is supplanted by a word for 
which no authority can be produced that it was ever a word 
used in England, and which yields no sense, or at least none 
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that can be regarded as to be preferred. The sea is some 
defence against pestilential infections: it is also a defence 
against moral infections, which probably were intended. 

The passage is quoted in EnfflaruPs Parnassus j 1600, where 
the word is printed ^^ intestion ; " and this misprint has been 
the origin of the corruption in this place of Shakespeare's 
text. 

The following passage in the Dedication of Tlie Running 
Register to Sir Julius Cssar, by Licwis Owen, 1626, may be 
brought in support of the probability that moral not natural 
infection was what Shakespeare meant. 

UaTing In my many yetn traTell in fbrain coontriet aeene with mine eyea, 
and by conference with othera learned, the state of the colleges, seminaries, and 
cloisters which onr English Fugitives hare in all those forraine parts, together 
with some part of their practices, impostures, cozensge, and deceits, their whole 
drifte being to alienate the hearts of his Majesty's subjects firom their allegiance, 
and to possess them with the filthy dregs of Spanish it^feciiim and Popish super- 
stition. 

II. 1. NOBTHUMBBBLAKD. 

[The son of Richard Earl of Arundel,] 
That late broke from the Duke of Exeter. 

This line is supplied by Mr. Malone, there being nothing 
correspondent to it in any of the old copies. 

That a line expressing what is here expressed is necessary, 
and must once have existed, unless we are to suppose that 
the poet wrote with most unwonted carelessness, appears 
firom these two considerations : (1) that without it the line. 

His brother, archbishop late of Canterbury, 

would refer to a brother of the Duke of Exeter, or less pro- 
bably of Lord Cobham or the Earl of Hereford, while it is 
certain that none of these noblemen had a brother who was 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and that Archbishop Arundel of 
the time was brother of the Earl of Arundel. (2) When 
Shakespeare wrote this speech of the Esil of Northumber- 
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land he had Hollinshead open before him^ and there we 
read, ''About the same time the Earl of Arundel's son, 
named Thomas^ which was kept in the Duke of Exeter's 
house, escaped out of the realm by means of one William 
Scot,'' &c. 

It is observed by Mr. Malone that in the second scene of 
the fifth act there is another line dropped out at the press in 
the First Folio, 

m inay*Bt thou tlirhre if thou grant any grace ; 

and that it is recovered from the Quarto. But certainly no 
such line is found in that scene as printed in BaswelFs 
Malone; nor do I find it in Steevens' reprint of the Quarto* 

III. 3. K. RiCHAKD. 

For, within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a King 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antiok sits, 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene. 
To monarchize, be feared, and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and Tain conceit, — 
As if this flesh which walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable ; and, humour'd thus, 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and — farewell king 1 

We have already had a passage in Much Ado in which the 
word antic is used^ meaning one of those figures rudely drawn 
on the walls of churches or other antient edifices according 
to the taste of our ancestors* How they came to be called 
antics, and the connection of this word with the word oH" 
tigtiCy I have attempted to explain at large in an article on 
this word inserted in Boucher^s Glossary , 1832. Death was 
a frequent subject of such paintings, and especially his 
triumph over men of all estates. This Dance of Death, 
such was the somewhat inappropriate name given to it, was 
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painted in the church of St. Pttul's, where it may have been 
frequently in the eye of Shakespeare, if he had not had in his 
youth opportunities of contemplating the same subject in the 
chapel at Stratford* The whole is familiar to the public by 
the engravings after (supposed) Holbein ; and it can hardly 
be doubted by any one who observes the position of Death in 
the picture of the Emperor, that Shakespeare had these 
designs in his mind when he wrote this splendid passage : 

Seated on a timme, and holding in his hand the fword of state, he is atten« 
lively listening to an adiocate pleading in a soothing tone against an nnfortn- 
nate peasant, who trembling waits in the most suppliant postnre the decree that 
is to determine his fate. Death at this moment displays all his power ; he 
prondly takes possession of the bottom of the throne, and i» earHtuly UmUng 
kii mrm en th9 Momarth^9 crown, — Thb Danob of Death, 4to. 1803, 
p. 18. 

Marlowe alludes to the same paintings : 

To make his monks and abbots stand like apes. 

And point like Antiques at his triple crown. — Doctor Fadstus. 

V. 1. QUBBN. 

This is the way the King will come ; this is the way 

To Jnlins Cesar's ill-erected tower. 

To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 

Is doomed a prisoner by prond Bolinbroke. 

Here let me rest, if this rebellions earth 

Hare any resting for her tme King's qneen. 

Bat soft, bnt see, or rather do not see 

My fidr rose wither : Yet, look np, behold ; 

Tliat yon in pity may dissolTC to dew, 

And wash him fresh sgain with true-loye tears. — 

Ah ! thon» the model where old Troy did stand ; 

Thon map of honour ; thou King Richard's tomb. 

And not King Richard ; thon most beauteous inn. 

Why should hard-faTOur'd Grief be lodged in thee. 

When Triumph is become an alehouse guest ? 

It is to the latter part of this broken speech that my re- 
marks are chiefly to be addressed. All the commentators 
appear to agree that the lines 

Ah 1 thou, tiie model where old Troy did stand, &c 

O 2 
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are addressed to King Richard, whose rained majesty it is 
supposed is compared to the desolated waste where Troy 
once stood. It appears to me that these words are not 
addressed to King Richard but to the Tower : that the speech 
resembles the address of the Lords in King Richard the Third 
to the Castle of Pontefract : that by old Troy the Queen 
meant London, or rather antient London, the Troynovant of 
early Chroniclers, the model or seat of which was supposed 
to be at or near where the Tower stands, a building of the 
antiquity of which the people of Shakespeare's time enter- 
tained the most extravagant conceptions. ^^ Thou map of 
honour " is at least not more harsh if applied to the Tower 
than if applied to King Richard. ^^ Thou King Richard's 
tomb," suits far better with the Tower than with the King 
himself. ^^ Thou most beauteous inn '' is far more suitable 
as addressed to the Tower than as addressed to the King. 

The only objection to this explanation which I can per- 
ceive lies in the expression ^^ and not King Richard ; '' but, 
though it might be said that there was a beauty in the term 
^^ Thou King Richard's tomb," as applied to one whose great- 
ness (soul) was departed, and that the body only remained 
which had inclosed the spirit that was gone, yet I own it 
appears to me too harsh to be beautiful; and I cannot but 
think that had Shakespeare contemplated this idea he would 
have brought it out more clearly and beautifully than in the 
words as they now stand. I have indeed little doubt that 
Shakespeare wrote. 

Thou King Richard's tomb, 
And not his prison; 

meaning that the Queen should express herself in sad pre- 
sagement of what might be his fate. However, the reader 
must judge. 

When Shakespeare calls the Tower of London '^Julius 
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Csesar's ill-erected tower/' he wrote conformably to the 
popular notions^ and did not trouble himself to inquire 
whether they were well-grounded or no. Stowe very pro- 
perly shews the absurdity in his Survay of London, pub- 
lished about the time when this play first appeared, p. 45, 
We can much more easily excuse Shakespeare than we can 
a later bard, who can have been driven by nothing but the 
necessity of his verse to commit the line. 

Ye towers of Julias, London's lasting shame ! 

for when he wrote the popular notion respecting them had 
exploded and passed away. 

V. 5. K. Richard. 
LoTe to Richard 
Is a strange brooch in this all-hating world. 

The commentators regard brooch as being the ornament 
of the dress so called. I cannot see the appropriateness, 
and regard brooch as broach, a thing broached or uttered. 
In this all-hating world the ^^ broach '^ or promulgation of 
such a sentiment as love to Richard is strange. Shakespeare 
not unfrequently turns verbs into substantives thus : as in 

For the/ai/ 
Of any point in't shall not only be 
Death to thyself.— FFtii/«r'# TWt, Act II. i. 3. 

v. 3. BOLINBROKB. 

Can no one tell me of my nnthrifty son ? 

This is the first introduction of Prince Henry to dramatic 
life, in which he is afterwards so prominent, and the words 
were probably intended to connect the historical plays to- 
gether, to prepare the audiences for his early appearance in 
the plays of King Henry the Fourth in his character of 
tmthriftiness and riot. 

As a dramatic character Prince Henry is one of the most 
splendid of the creations of Shakespeare, who exhibits him 
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first itt hia youthful wantonness and excesses, and afterwards ' 
in his sedate and steady conduct, when by the course of 
nature the reins of government were transferred to his hands. 
Much has been written and much has been spoken on the 
question whether Shakespeare is borne out in his delinea- 
tion of the character of this illustrious and favourite prince 
of the English nation by the testimony respecting him of 
the contemporary chroniclers, the evidence of records, or the 
conclusions of those who have treated on this portion of 
English history in a critical or philosophical spirit. An 
interesting question in itself, and one which may seem {such 
is the prominency given to the character) to be within the 
just limits of the province of Shakespeare commentatorship. 
My own opinion is that the poet has not in this point given 
wrong impressions of the real character of the prince. A 
little allowance may be made for dramatic effect ; hut in the 
main it seems to me that the well-laboured argument of Mr. 
Luders, in his Essay on this subject, published in 1813, 
fails to produce conviction, and is ineffectual as opposed to 
the combined and consistent testimony of Elmham, Titus 
Livius, Otterboume, Walsingham and Hardyng, of all writers 
indeed living near his time and speaking of him. The same 
line of argument has since been pursued by the Rev, J. Endell 
Tyler in a book of much patient research, and great merit, 
entitled, Henry of Monmoaih ; or, Memoirs of the Life and 
Character of Henry the Fifth, wliere all the facts of Henry's 
life, as well when Prince as King, are collected and examined 
with great care. 

It may be observed in the first place that Shakespeare 
when lie drew this character followed his chief authority 
Hollinshead. Tlie words of that chronicler are these : 
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)t unramrded or else anpreluTed), inhibicing them upon ■ great paine 
□Dl ODce to apprache, lodgci or lojotirDe witLin ten milea of hii court or pre- 
xmce ; and in their places be chose men o( gmitie, wit, anil high policie, bf 
vhoae wi«e counaell he mieht it sli timea role to hia honour and digiiiC;, calling 
to mind liow ooce, to hie oSence of the King hiB htbcr, ho had iritb hia fiat 
itrilien the oheef justice for Bending one of hi> mtaiona (upon desert) (o prison. 
when Ibe justice itontly commanded himeelf also to atreit ward, and he (then 
prince) obejed. The King after expelled him oat of the Privy Coamsil, banished 
him the Court, and made the Duke of CltrcQce his younger brother Preajdeat 
of Council in his Btes,d.* 

The influence of this passage upon the scenes of Shake- 
speare is very apparent, and, were we now attempting to 
justify the poet for the exhibition which he makes of the 
prince, the citation of this passage would be suiBcient, inas- 
much as it shews what was the opinion of Shakespeare's 
time, that is, the general opinion of the country at the dis- 
tance of little more than a hundred and sixty years from the 
time when King Henry the Fifth was alive. All that Shake- 
speare has done is to give vividness and individuality to the 
picture drawn by the sober chronicler, by assigning names and 
pecuhar features of character to the persons who formed the 
company of his riotous associates, and by inventing particular 
incidents of riotous excess. 

The question then is, Had Hollinshead sufficient au- 
thority for the representation which he has made of the 
prince having addicted himself to low company, and in 
mrious ways sullied his reputation in his youth ? 

HoUinshead has the support of the chroniclers immediately 
preceding himself, Fabyan, Polydore Vergil, and Caxton, who 
wrote while the memory of the Prince'a extravagance may 
well be supposed to have been alive, as they were all writers 
of his own century, and Polydore one of admirable sense and 
judgment. But as this testimony may be regarded as coming 
late, and it may be thought that they are so far removed 
• Ed, 1808, TOl, III. p. 61. 
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from the actual time that they are, in some degree at least, 
copyists from each other and not wholly independent autho- 
rities, let us go at once to Prince Henry^s own contempo- 
raries, and see what their written and recorded testimony 
has been. 

We will first take Hardyng, who was with him at the 
siege of Harfleur, and at the battle of Agincomrt. 

Hardyng entitles his Chapter ccxi. thus : " Henry the 
Fyfth, Kynge of Englande and of Fraunce, began to reygne, 
&C. and in the houre thai he was crowned and anoiniedy he 
was chaungedfrom all vyces unto virtuous lyfe^' &c. This is 
pretty plain ; and it is no flattery of the House of York, to 
whom it is allowed Hardyng was attached, as depreciating 
one of the ornaments of the rival House of Lancaster, for he 
allows every virtue imto him as king, as freely as he attributes 
every vice to him as prince : 

The honre he was crowned and anoynt 
He chaunged was of all his olde condicyon, 
Full virtnons he was, fro poynt to poynt, 
Grounded all newe in good opinyon ; 
For passingly without comparyson, 
Then set upon aU ryght and conscyence, 
A nawe man made by all good regimence. 

Walsingham is a chronicler who is always regarded with 
great respect, and he also was a contemporary of Henry. 
Speaking of the coronation, and the remarkable state of the 
weather, snow in April, he goes on to say of the person 
crowned, " Qui revera mox, ut initiatus est regni infulis, re- 
pente mutatus est in virum alterum, honestati modestia ac 
gravitati studens, nullum virtutum genus omittensy quod non 
cuperet exercere.^^ p. 382. This is in effect precisely what 
we learn from Hardyng. 

Thomas Otterboume, whose history ends with the seventh 
year of King Henry the Fifth, gives the same account : and 
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there is ao near a verbal conformity witli Walsingham that 
it may seem as if Walsingham had Otterboume before him 
when he wrote. {Ed. Hearne, 1732, p. 273.) 

Hardyng, Walsingham, and Otterboume have given us 
general chronicles of English affairs. We have, beside their 
testimony, that of two other contemporaries, both of whom 
have written expressly Lives of King Henrj' the Fifth, and 
nothing more. These both concur in the same representation 
of the great change which took place in his manner of life 
on hia accession to the throne. 

The first of these, whose testimony I shall adduce, is the 
person who styles himself Titus Livius, a somewhat ambi- 
tious name for a writer of history in the middle ages to as- 
sume, an Italian, as it seems, of FriuH, hut hving in England, 
in the household of the Duke of Gloucester, brother to Henry 
the Fifth. He inscribes his work to King Henry the Sixth, 
80 that he is not to be suspected of any intention of casting 
undeserved imputations on the memory of such a near rela- 
tion of his patrons, when he speaks of him thus : " Hie erat 
princcps ultra mediam staturam, facie decora, oblongo collo, 
corpore gracili, membris subtilibus, miris tamen viribus, 
Gurau velocissimus, ita ut nullis canibus, nulUs missilibus, 
duobua sfepe comltibus damam velocissimum animal ipse 
prehenderit. Musicis delectabatur, veneria et martialia me- 
diocriter secutus, et alia qure militaribus licentia prasbere 
solet quoad Re.x illius pater vixit. Jam patri iinem natura 
faciebat, et sacerdote quodam in altari sacrificante huic 
principi filio suo post debitas Deo gratias et supplicationes 
Rex paler henedixit. Qui dum moreretur Henricus princeps, 
ut qui ad regnum deventurus erat, ad se vocato sacerdote 
honestissimte vitee quodam monacho, prteierilos errorea con- 
Jessus, vitam et mores penitus emendavit, ita ul post palris 
obitwn millvs laacivuB locus in eo ujiquam fuerit inventus," 
(Ed. Hearne, 8vo. 1716, p. 4, 5.) 
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Thomas de Elmham, the author of another Life of ttiia 
king, was the prior of Lenton, a religious house in Notting- 
hamshire, hBving been elected on the 11th of June, in the 
second year of King Henry the Fifth, as George Holmes 
informed Hearne, from the Chancery Records. Elmham 
speaks of Henry being when a boy in the court of King 
Richard, whom he accompanied to Ireland, and of the com- 
mand in Wales which was given him by his father. In the 
sixth chapter he treats, " De statura principis, et ejus gestu 
Bc dispositione pro tempore juventutis." Here we may 
expect truth : at least, there is no reason to look for state- 
ments which are untrue, either from prejudices or the want 
of better information. Elmham having spoken of his being 
so hght of foot as to run down the swiftest deer, proceeds 
thus : " Pro tempore juventutis lascivia emulator assiduua, 
instrumentis organicis plurimum deditus, laxo pudicitiee 
freno, beet Martis tamen Veneris milicia ferventer militans, 
ipsius facibus juveniliter j^stuabat, aliis quoque insolentiis, 
ffitatis indomits tempera concomitantibus, inter proba gesta 
militaria vacare solebat." 

In the next chapter he speaks of the sudden change which 
took place on his succeeding his father, told in a style suffi- 
ciently rhetorical, but evidently intended to be a relation of 
a real occurrence. I quote only a few words : " En ! salix 
sterihs in olivam foecundam, Cochitus in Eufratem, Paris in 
Tpohtum, sensuaUtas in sensum, sinistra in dexteram, felici 
miraculo convertitur." 

Now beside these I know not that there is any contempo- 
rary chronicler from whom testimony might be expected, 
and we see that they all concur in giving the same account 
namely, that the prince was addicted to youthful vices, and 
that when he became king there was a great and sudden 
reformation. 

A contemporary testimony, of another class indeed, but 
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well deserving of attention, is presented by a poet of the 
reign of King Henry the Fourth, some of whose com- 
positions are printed along with the works of Chaucer. 
This is Henry Scogan, who speaks of Chaucer as his master. 
One of these poems is addressed " to the lordes and gentyl- 
men of the Kyngia house," and Stowe informs us {London, 
p. 243) that it was sent to Prince Henry, and his brothers 
the princes Thomas, John, and Humphrey, when they were 
at supper among the merchants of London, at the house of 
Lewis John. It is a letter of advice from a dying man, 
calling them to abstain from " losing time foolishly in lust 
and vice, but to spend the same in virtue and godliness." 
Lewis John, however, it is to be observed, was one of the 
most eminent citizens of the time. 

If one contemporary chronicler, or a chronicler nearly 
contemporary, could be found, who alludes to these state- 
ments, and expresses his dissent from them, assures us that 
they are given on erroneous information, and sets the cha- 
racter and conduct of the prince in a different light, then 
would there be some show of reason in objecting to the tes- 
timony we have heard. But no such thing is to be found. 
The argument, both of Mr. Luders and Mr. Tyler, is this : 
that the prince is found employed by his father, under the 
sanction of parUament, in very important public services ; and 
therefore, &c. Now there is no doubt, and it is fully admitted, 
that Henry, when Prince of Wales, was employed by his 
father in important public services, especially on the Welch 
border, and at Calais ; nay, that he was allowed to take a 
considerable part in pubhc affairs. All this, I say, is allowed : 
but it seems never to have occurred to Mr. Luders or Mr. 
Tyler, that their readers might think that alt this is perfectly 
consbtent with his being wild in his personal character, and 
addicted to some or all of those vices which the chroniclers 
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ascribe to him, in short, with his being, in his times of relax- 
ation from public duties, exactly what Shakespeare repre- 
sents him to have been. Elmham, as I understand him, 
intimates tliat he manifested his propensities to low company, 
and its concomitant evils, in the intervals of tlie performance 
of his public duties ; and so does Shalsespeare, who repre- 
sents him brave and active in war, as he was licentious and 
dissolute in the time of peace. 

The two conditions seem to me perfectly consistent. At 
times, when called into action, manifesting abihty and obtain- 
ing confidence ; at times, when thrown into the lap of jiieace, 
seeking the excitement which war and its circumstances 
gave him in other times. Who knows hut some one may 
hereafter argue that, because he was energetic and active in 
war, and accustomed to its strong excitements, when those 
excitements were withdrawn, it is more probable that the 
youth should be what Shakespeare represents him, than that 
he should be sober, discreet, and virtuous. 

It has been contended, in excuse for the irregularities of 
another accomplished Prince of Wales, that he would have 
been a diiferent person had the circumstances of the times 
of his youth called him out to some course of vigorous action. 
And, no doubt, many important military commands have 
been entrusted to Princes of the blood, who, in their personal 
characters, were not wholly unhke what Prince Henry was. 

The general character given of him is not without support 
from particular facts. Tlie amusement of running down the 
swiftest deer, in itself perfectly harmless, is nevertheless not 
quite princely, at least not the act of a grave prince ; but is 
perfectly consistent with the character which Shakespeare 
represents, a prince whose animal spirits very freely circu- 
lated, and who in time of peace required stimulants such as 
the grave character of his father's court did not supply. 
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This of coarse is the origin of Hotspur's sarcasm of ^^ the 
nimble-footed Prince of Wales.'' Granting that he was ac- 
quitted by the Council on the charge from Calais of supply- 
ing his extravagance from the public purse^ that the charge 
was made against so eminent a person is a presumption that 
there was some colour from extravagance at least to coun- 
tenance it. 

The entry on the books of the Privy Council shews dis- 
tinctly that the charge was made : — '^ Because my Lord the 
Prince, captain of the town of Calais, is slandered in the 
said town and elsewhere, that he should have received many 
large sums of money for the payment of his soldiers, and 
that these sums have not been distributed among them, the 
contrary of which is proved by two rolls of paper being in the 
Council, and sent by my said Lord the Prince, it is ordered 
that letters be issued under the Privy Seal explanatory of 
the fact respecting the Prince in this matter/' {Proceedings 
and Ordinances of the Privy Council in England^ published 
by the late Commissioners on the Public Records, vol* IL 
Preface, p. v.) 

That he was turned out of the Council, as related by Hol- 
linshead and the other English chroniclers, rests, as far as I 
have found, on the authority of Hardyng only — 

The King discharged the Prince firom hiB connseiley 

And set my lord Sir Thomas in his stede 

Chiefe of Connseile, for the king's more ayayle. 

For which the Prince, in wrath and wilful hede. 

Again him made debate and froward hede, 

With whom the King took part, and held the felde : 

In time the Prince unto the King him yelde. 

But why shall Hardyng be supposed to have related as a 
feet that of which the truth or untruth must have been noto- 
rious to all his contemporaries ? Indeed the truth is unques- 
tionable. 

There is evidence enough that in the reign of Henry the 
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Fourth two or more of the king's sons were eng^;ed in an 
sfiray in East Cheap.* Perhaps Henry was not of the num- 
ber. We will grant it. But the incident shews of what 
princes of the blood were capable in his time. 

I say nothing of his supposed mistakes at the time of his 
father's last sickness and death. They are not very matenal 
to the elucidation of this part of his character, and I gladly 
pass them over. 

Much more so is the testimony of the Chronicles of the 
City of Coventry, of which there is a manuscript copy in the 
Museum, Harl. 6388, and which is published by Heame, i 
the Appendix to Fordun, and in Thomas's edition of Dug- 
dale's History of Warwickshire. This chronicler drily relates, 
tinder the name of John Hornby, who was mayor in 1412, 
that he arrested the Prince in the Priory. Mr. Luders alfects 
to ridicule this testimony. But these city chronicles, of 
which there are several extant, are generally good for facts 
which occurred in the city itself. Further, I take this testi- 
mony to be entirely independent of any other, and to be 
contemporary with the event. The mode in which these 
city chronicles are constructed is this : a beginning is made, 
often very early, as is certainly the case with the City of 
London Chronicle, and then successive persons, sometimes 
doubtless the town clerks, enter the names of the mayors as 
they occur, noting down any incident during the mayoralty 
which seemed of sufficient importance to deser\'e a record. 

I am not unwilling to profess that in this instance I give 
entire credence to the statement, and only regret that the city 
chronicler has not told us more of what was done by the 
saayor on this occasion ; and the rather because 1 find in the 

• In » brief clironicle of EogUih affairs ia the library of Jems College, Cim- 
bridge, this event it entered tbiu, under (he year 1409. " The Kjngs aonajt 
wer bet in Eschepo." This i> chiefl; renurksble u being ■ coii(eiiipor«i7 tes- 
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national recorclf> what is a kind of confirmation of it, what at 
least brings the Prince into connection with Hornby, the 
mayor, and in a manner which may well be supposed to have 
occasioned something of jealousy and unkindness between 
them. In the thirteenth year of king Henry the Fourth 
Parliament granted to the king a subsidy of 6s, &d, on every 
person having 20/. lands or rents, and so on Gs. 8rf. on every 
additional 20/, lands or rents. The king issued his letters 
patent, dated on January 2 in that year, to John Hornby, 
the mayor of Coventry, and to Robert Shipley and William 
Bedeford, commanding them to make return of the persons 
at Coventry liable to the subsidy : who accordingly made their 
return, in which the first name that appears is Henry Prince 
of Wales, who stands for a much larger sum than any other per- 
son in the city. Whether the Prince had persuaded himself 
that the mayor had exceeded his instructions in returning his 
name at all among those of persons liable to this subsidy,or was 
dissatisfied with the amount of the sum at which his interests 
at Coventry were valued, it must be admitted to be very 
probable that the event alluded to by the Coventry chroni- 
cler was connected with this return, and that the chronicler 
may be here, as is the case in so many other instances, sup- 
ported in his statement by the record. This point is entirely 
new, and I shall therefore transcribe that part of the return 
which relates to the Prince. It may serve to vindicate Carte, 
who is an admirable writer of history, against the insinuations 
of Mr. Luders. 

" Dominus Henricus Princeps WalUee habet in villa de 
Coventre et suburbiis ejusdem villa terras et redditus qui 
Talent per annum vi*"ix/i. xiiii», xd, ob., videlicet, de Priore 
et Conventu iiii'*viiifi. vis. viiirf, Et de ballivis de Coventre 
tfi. Et de manerio de Cheilesmore et de diversis tenentibus 
ejusdem manerii xl/i. viiii. iit/. ob." 

The last particular incident in which thewildnessof Prince 
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Henry's character, and the indecency of his behaviour, are ex- 
hibited, is the striking, or at least grossly insulting, one of the 
Chief Justices when in the seat of justice, who was commit- 
ting to prison one of his vain companions. This incident has 
floated down the stream of tradition, not having been 
noticed in any existing writing of any contemporary, and is 
claimed for both the persons who filled the high station of 
Lord Chief Justice in the two courts, at the time when it 
must have occurred. Prince, a writer of modern date, after 
Risdon, claims the honour on behalf of one of two Devonshire 
men, Hankford and Hody ; but there are such strong reasons 
against the claim of both, that the whole of what Prince or 
Risdon says may be regarded as of no more worth than evi- 
dence of the tradition of such an event existing in Devonshire. 

The tradition was also delivered down in the family of the 
Markhams of Nottinghamshire, and the spirited conduct of 
the Chief Justice was attributed by them to their ancestor 
Sir John Markham, who was Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in the reign of King Henry the Fourth, dying on the 
30th of December, 1409. This Sir John Markham drew the 
instrument for the deposition of King Richard the Second. 
Both this circumstance and the fact of his having committed 
the Prince to prison are noticed in a history of the family, 
written by his descendant Francis Markham, the author of 
The Book of Honour, fol. 1G25, who has other notices, appa- 
rently very authentic, of other members of a family which has 
produced many distinguished persons," 

Without assuming to determine the question of the rival 
claims of Sir John Markham, the Chief Justice of the Com- 

* TbU piece or Fftmily hiitor; has aever been printed. 1 quote from ■ 
tnnicnpt made frata llie original manuscript bjr mj late rHend Lord Amndell 
of Wardour, lu sccompliihed Doblemaa, nbo deroted some portioD of big time 
and fine tslcati to [he cultiiation of genealDgical and topographical anliquities : 
and whose noble bearing, virtues, and amiable qualitiet made hie removal in 
the Tcrj prime of life ■ aabject of great and geoeral regret. 
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mon Pleas, and Sir William Gascoign, the Chief Justice of 
the King's Benchj the tradition as running in favour of tlie 
latter was, as far as we now know, committed to writing at 
an earlier period than as it ran in favour of Markham ; and 
not only was the tradition then arrested, but tlie story ivas 
published to the world by a ^vriter of reputation, Sir Thomas 
Elyot, who in his book entitled The Governour, first published 
in 1 534, relates the story at great length, with all particu- 
lars, as an authentic and indisputable fact. Any earlier 
authority has not been found ; nor is any record of tbe event 
known to exist. Indeed the latter is not to be expected. 
But the testimony of Sir Thomas Elyot is express, and he 
lived within a century of the time when the event occurred. 
It is not to be supposed that he would have related such a 
■tory if he had not received it by some tradition or infor- 
mation which appeared to him credible. 

Shakespeare follows Sir Thomas Elyot in making Sir 
William Gascoign the hero of the story, and the claims of 
Sir John Markham are scarcely heard of, A later Justice of 
the King's Bench, Sir Tliomas Denison, directed in his will 
that he should be interred in the church of Harewood, in 
Yorkshire, at the foot of Sir William Gascoign, whose monu- 
ment is there, in testimony of his admiration of this his in- 
trepid conduct. 

It is not however necessary to defend every particular 
chaise brought against the Prince of Wales in order to sup- 
port the representation which Shakespeare and the chroniclers 
liave concurred in making of his wild and dissolute behaviour 
in his youth, when not occupied in atTairs of state. The par- 
ticular charges are of importance only as shewing that there 
are certain special charges against liim concurrent with the 
general description of his behaviour in the chronicles ; the 
main point being that chroniclers highly deserving of credit 
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have given the representation of the prince's conduct which 
we behold vividly pourtrayed in the scenes of the dramatist, 
that they are supported by certain special charges of greater 
or less authenticity, and that there is no sufficient counter- 
evidence from chronicle or record. So that here Shakespeare 
may stand not only as the unrivalled painter of hfe and 
manners as presented in a body of low and gay companions 
surrounding a wild and dissolute prince, but as having givea 
authentic truths of history, the just impression of the life and 
conduct of his hero. 

In the Variorum Edition there is much annotation, the 
purpose of which is to shew that Shakespeare is in error in 
representing Sir Wilham Gascoign as being the Chief Justice 
at the time of the death of King Hcnrj- the Fourth, and of the 
sudden change in the disposition and habits of his son. All 
this ought to be expunged without remorse and without delay. 
The discovery in Fuller that Sir William Gascoign died in 
the fourteenth year of King Henry the Fourth, which leads 
astray Sir John Hawkins, Mr. Steevens, Mr. Malone, and 
even Mr. Luders, from whose critical skill in history better 
information might have been expected, was the discovery only 
of that in which Fuller had been misinformed. Fuller names 
his authority in the margin, Richard Gascoign, a very re- 
spectable name no doubt, and on the first view the best au- 
thorit}' that could be produced, as he was a very eminent 
collector of historical remains, and left an ample genealogy of 
his family, of which the judge was so distinguished an orna- 
ment. Kichard Gascoign lived while the monument of the 
judge in the church of Harewood was in better preservation 
than it now is, when the inscription is entirely gone. He read 
it thus: — " Hie jacet Willielmus Gascoign nuper Capi talis 
Justiciar, in Banco Henrici nuper Regis Anglire ; et Eliza- 
betha uxor ejus ; qui quidem Willielmus obiit die dominica 
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XVII die Decembr. anno dom. m.cccc.xii." What could 
appear more decisive than this? And so persuaded was 
Gascoigii of this being the true period of his ancestor's 
decease that when he found in the Register of the See of 
fTork a copy of the judge's will dated on the Friday next 
after the feast of Saint Lucy tlie Virgin, 1-119, that is, on the 
15th day of December, two days before the day of the month 
on which he is stated on his monument to have died, he en- 
tered on the margin of the York llegistry a memorandum to 
the effect that there must be some mistake in the date of the 
vUl, 1419 for 1412. But it was he himself who was mis- 
taken. He had read m.cccc.xii. when he ought to have 
read m.cccc. xix., a sbght difference when we renaemberhow 
tlie X was formed. The inscription when he saw it must 
have been greatly decayed ; for several years before when the 
Heralds visited Yorkshire, in 1584, they were unable to read 
it. One copy of their notes from the church of Harewood 
has no more of the inscription on the judge's tomb than to 
the name of the month, December, in which he died ; * whde 
another has the date m.cccc.xii., but with points under the 
zii to indicate that this part of the date was uncertain.t 
Dugdale in his beautiful manuscript, the Monumenta Ebora- 
cenna, in the hbrary of the College of Arms, has the in- 
scription M.cccc.xix., — the true date, as is manifest from 
the date of the will, its place in the Registry at York, and 
the circumstance that the 17th day of December fell 
apon a Sunday in that year, and did not fall upon a Sunday 



The will of the judge was published for the first time in 
il836, by the Surtees Society, in their very curious volume 
B*it)tled Teitammta EboracenHa. Mr. Tyler has avuled 



• Uwl. 143). f. 244 b, 



t Hul. 1394, f. 330. 
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himself of the assistance which the will affords in determin-^ 
ing the question of the time of the judge's death, but ha< 
takes no notice of the differing reports of the testimony 
afforded by the monument. Nor has he traced tlie misap- 
prehension on this point which has infected the writings of 
so many critics and historians to its source, though it is one 
of the most remarkable instances how a mistake, slight, ex- 
cusable, and, as it appears, trivial, may become considerable, 
may raise doubts about the most authentic statements, may 
bring the characters of the most esceilent writers into suspi- 
cion, and may for a long tract of time pollute the stream of 
history. Richard Gascoign had mistaken an old text x for 
an i, an easy mistake in a mouldering inscription. Hence 
the suspicions and doubts respecting one of the finest scenes 
of Shakespeare, and hence the world of commentatorship 
with which the scene is burdened. Hence too the errors of 
so many critics in history. 

Having ventured so far to transgress the rule which I have 
laid down for the limitation of the province of legitimate 
criticism on the historical dramas, I shall venture one step 
further, and introduce a notice of what were the real move- 
ments of the king a little before and a little after the battle of 
Shrewsbury, from an original, unknown, and very authentic 
source of information, and the rather because questions have 
been raised on this point, and not determined very conclu- 
sively. It will be long before the slow evolution of the in- 
formation now buried in the mass of our national records 
will lay before historians that exact and precise information 
without which it is manifest that history must be, more or 
less, a romance. 

On July 4, 1403, the king left London on his northern 
march, and was that night at Waltham : be passed through 
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Hertford^ Hitchin, Newenham^ Higham, Harborough, Leices- 
ter, and on the 12th arrived at Nottingham. It seems to 
have been when at Nottingham that he received intelligence 
of the designs of the Percies, for, instead of proceeding north- 
ward, he turned his com*se on the 13th to Derby, where he 
staid two nights, going on the 15th to Burton-upon-Trent. 
On the next morning he issued the writ published in the 
Fcedera, commanding various sheriffs to array the lieges, 
having received information that Sir Henry Percy had risen 
and associated himself with the rebels of Wales* He then 
proceeded to Lichfield, where he remained till the 19th. On 
that day he removed to the Abbey of Saint Thomas, and on 
the 20th arrived at Shrewsbury. 

He was there on the 21st, 22d, and the morning of the 
23d, during which time the battle was fought. He slept at 
the Abbey of LilleshuU on the 23d, and from thence he pro- 
ceeded to Stafford, and on the next day to Lichfield. He 
remained there till the 28th, when he resumed his northern 
march, going to Burton and Nottingham, whence, passing 
through Mansfield, Blyth, and Doncaster, he arrived at Pon- 
tefract on the 3d of August. He left it on the 7th, on which 
day he was at Tadcaster, and on the 8th at York. 

Again he changed his purpose of marching northward. On 
August 13th he returned to Pontefract, which place he left 
on the 16th, passing through Doncaster, Worksop, Notting- 
ham, Leicester, Lutterworth, and Daventry, and arriving at 
Woodstock on the 23d. 

On the 30th he began his march towards the borders of 

Wales. He was at Worcester from the 2d to the 10th of 

September, and at Hereford from the 11th to the 23d. He 

then entered Wales. 

I find in the same record which gives us this precise ac- 
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count of the king's movements at this critical period the 
name of the place at which the battle was struck is Hynsifeld. 
It occurs thus: — Simon Fysacreley, a boy of the king's 
pantry, lost his horse ^' in campis de Hynsifeld prope Salop, 
die belli tent, in eisdem campis/' and has an allowance of 
Gs. Sd. made to him in compensation. But it is time that 
we return to Shakespeare. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

When Shakespeare had determined to make Prince Henry 
a prominent dramatic character, it became necessary to call 
into existence a number of persons to form the circle of his 
gay associates, and to be participants with him in his riotous 
excesses. These were to be creatures of the Poet's own 
mind : for neither history nor tradition had brought down 
the names of any veritably existent personages who formed 
his company of low associates, except that there was an opi- 
nion noticed by Hall that Sir John Oldcastle, who by his 
marriage with the heiress of the old line of the Lords Cob- 
ham obtained that title and rank, and who was one of the 
great opponents of the church in that age, had been one of 
tbem. We have therefore in this play and the two which 
follow it characters who are not veritable historical person- 
ages, which makes the plays in which they appear unlike the 
other histories. 

Any attempt at referring these characters (except Palstaff) 
to any existing originals must fail. They are poetical crea- 
tions only. Perhaps we ought to rejoice that they are so ; 
inasmuch as there has been the greater &eedom allowed to 
the Poet's imagination. He has at least succeeded in a most 
admirable manner in marking specific differences in a nume- 
rous body of persons of the same genus, and in making these 
peculiarities administer largely to our entertainment. 

They did not all make their appearance at once. In the 
First Part of King Henry the Fourth we have only Bardolph, 
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Gadshill, Poins, and Peto as companions of FalstafF and the 
Prince. In the Second Part Pistol appears ; but it is not 
till we come to the play of King Henry the Fifth that we find 
Nym. Quickly^ the hostess of the Boar's Head in East 
Cheap, is in all. 

In the older play entitled, The Famous Victories of King 
Henry the Fifths these characters are represented by persons 
called Ned and Tom, while the FalstafF of Shakespeare is Sir 
John Oldcastle himself under his proper name, appearing as 
one of the seducers and gay companions of the young Prince. 
It is quite clear that in Shakespeare^s play also the character 
now known as Sir John FalstafF was at first Sir John Old- 
castle — 

Away, good Ned, Falstaff sweats to death — 

where Oldcastle suits the n^thm better. The Prince ad- 
dresses FalstafF, " Old Lad of the Castle,*' and in one of the 
Quartos " Old,'* stands in one place as one of the interlocu- 
tors instead of ^* Falstaff.'* There is also a tradition to that 
effect. The Quarto of 1598 has FalstafF, not Oldcastle. 

All this and other matter to the point is fully stated in the 
Variorum ; yet, after all, both Steevens and Malone hesitate 
in coming to the conclusion that Shakespeare wrote this play, 
the first in which FalstafF appears, with the name of Old- 
castle given to the character. What has been already stated 
seems almost decisive. As to the rest, there is this difficulty, 
that when critics are found speaking of the abuse of the ve- 
nerable name of the good Lord Cobham on the stage, it is not 
easy to determine whether they are alluding to the plays of 
Shakespeare, or to those of earlier or other dramatists, in 
which there is no reason to doubt that Lord Cobham was 
held up to contempt, because he appears under his proper 
name. 

Yet the external evidence that FalstafF was a supersession 
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of Oldcastle in Shakespeare's own play is stronger than those 
cumnientators seem to have been aware. 

First we have James, a Fellow of Christ's College, Oxford 
{bom I5il2, died 1638), who prepared for the press a poem of 
Occleve's entitled, The Legend and Defence of Ihe noble Knighl 
and Marlj/r Sir John Oldcastle.* James prefixes a dedica- 
tion to Sir Henry Bourchier, from which I extract the follow- 
ing remarkable passage, as I find it in one of Mr, Thorpe's 
valuable catalogues of the year 1831 : — " A young gentle lady 
of your acquaintance having read the works of Shakespeare, 
made me this question: — How Sir John Falstaff could be 
dead in Harry the Fifth's time and again live in the time of 
Harry the Sixth to he banished for cowardice ? Whereto I 
made answer, that this was one of those humours and mis- 
takes for which Pluto banished all poets out of his common- 
wealth ; that in Shakespeare's first share of Harry the Fifth 
[Fourth?] the person with whom he undertook to play a 
buffoon was not Falstaff but Sir John Oldcastle ; and that 
offence being worthily taken by personages descended from 
bis title, as peradventure by many others also who ought to 
have him in honourable memory, the Poet was put to make 
an ignorant shift of abusing Sir John Fastolphe, a man not 
inferior of virtue, though not so famous in piety as the other 
who gave witness unto the truth of our Reformation with a 
constant and resolute martyrdom." James is a worthy wit- 
ness, and his testimony seems to be decisive. 

Tlie next is the testimony of an anonymous writer, who 
may however be identified without the least hesitation with 
Charles Aleyn, the author of various printed poems similar 
in style and subject to that of the manuscript I am about to 
quote. This manuscript poem is entitled,- Triitarchodia : Ihe 
aeveral reign* of Richard the Second, Henry the Fourth, and 
• S» it, No. :t4ur JameVi MSS, in tlie BodJcisD. 
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Henry the F\fthy 1649. Here the testimony is not less deci- 
sive that Shakespeare's Falstaff was originally Oldcastle. 

The worthy sir, whom Falataff*s ill-uied name 
Personates on the stage, lest Scandal might 
Creep backward and blot Martyr, were a shame. 
Though Shakespear story, and Fox legend, write. 

Henry the Fifth. Stania 47. 



Again, 



136. 

Here, to evince the scandal has been thrown 
Upon a name of hononr, (charactered 
From a wrong person, coward and buffoon) 
Call in your easy faith from what you have read 
To laugh at Faletoffe ; as an Humour, named 
To grace the stage, to please the age, misnamed. 

137. 

But think how hi unfit, how much below 
Our Harriets choice, had such a person been 
To such a trust ; the town 's a tavern now, 
And plump Sir John is but the bush fSiur-aeen : 

As all this toil of princes had been spent 

To force a lattice or subdue a pint. 

138. 

Such stage mirth have they made him ; Harry saw 
Merit ; and Scandal but pursues the steps 
Of Honour with rank month ; if Truth may draw 
Opinion, we are paid, however the heaps 
Who crowd to see in expectation full 
To the sweet Nugiloguee *twixt Jack and Hal, 

139. 

No longer please yourselves, to injure names 
Who lived to Honour (as who dare breathe 
A syllable from Harriett choice) the fames 
Conferred by princes may redeem from death. 
Live FaUtaff then, whose trust and courage once 
Merited the first government in France. 

140. 

This may suffice to right him ; but the guilt 
Fall where it may, unquestioned Harrie stands 
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From the four points of Tirtne, eqnil boitt : 
Judgment secured, tbe glor; of bis baiidi : 

And fniia his bounty blut out what ma; riu 

Of comic mirth to Faliloffe'i prejudiae.* 

The testimonies to the same point by Fuller, both in his 
Church History and his Worthies, are too well known to re- 
quire to be repeated. Speed speaks generally of the " stage- 
players" having abused the memory of Sir John Oldcastle, 
without naming Shakespeare in particular. 

After all, the distinction is so slight that the question is 
not very material, whether Shakespeare banished Oldcastle 
from the stage as the representative of a riotous and disor- 
derly companion of Prince Henry, or whether he wrote a play 
in which Oldcastle appeared in that character, and then on 
subsequent advice or suggestion withdrew the name of Old- 
castle and substituted that of Falstaff. One thing is certain, 
that about the time when this play of Henry the Fourth was 
first acted, say 1 596 or 1597, Oldcastle disappeared in a great 
measure, though it seems not entirely, from the stage as the 
name of a disreputable royster, and Falstaff took his place. 
Not long after appeared a serious play, entitled, The Life and 
Death of the good Lord Cobham, which was printed in J 600 
with the name of Shakespeare as the author in the title page. 
This play was however not admitted as his when Hemings 
and Condell published the collected edition of his plays in 
1623. 

It may seem that there was an indecorum in representing 
Sir John Oldcastle in so disreputable a light in the times when 
the Reformation had fully established itself, of which it was 



• ThU miDaicript onco belonged to Oldjs, It wu lately in the library o( 
Mr. B. H. Bright, at whose sale it paiueJ to the Rev, Mr. Corner, of Stand, 
near MiDcheiter, who he . obliged me with man; extracts from it touching Old- 
Gutl« uJ Falstaff. There are a fev extracts from it b]r Oldyi in Harl. MS. 
6^. 
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then the custom to regard him as one of the harbingers. If 
it could he shewii that the character of Oldcastle existed as 
very feebly pourtrayed in the play of the Famova Victories, in 
dramatic compositions of a date hefore the Heformation vaa 
beginning, we might see a very probable reason for it in at- 
tempts of the church to raise a prejudice against one who 
had been one of its (supposed) greatest enemies. But it 
will have been observed that James assigns a more particular 
reason for the withdrawing the name of Oldcastle : certun 
" personages descended from the title" objecting to this use 
of his name. 

For the illustration of this, and to correct certain crude 
writings respecting it, a few genealogical particulars may here 
be given. The ancient line of the Cobhams, one of the 
longest and most illustrious in the kingdom, ended in John 
Lord Cobham, who died a very old man in the ninth year of 
King Henry the Fourth, His heir was a granddaughter 
named Joan, the daughter of a daughter who had married 
Sir John de la Pole. Joan Lady Cobham was the wife of 
five husbands in succession ; (1) Sir John or Robert de Ha- 
venhall, (2) Sir Reginald Braybrooke, (3) Sir Nicholas Haw- 
beck, (4) Sir John Oldcastle, and (5) Sir John Harpenden. 
All the children of Lady Cobham died young, except Joan, 
the daughter of Sir Reginald Braybrooke. This lady married 
Sir Thomas Brooke, and from this marriage originated a 
second race of Lords Cobham, extinguished by attainder in 
the reign of James the First. William Lord Cobham died 
in IS97> being then Lord Chamberlain of the Household, an 
office which would give the weight of authority to any wish 
he might express for the forbearing to bring into contempt 
upon the stage any person so nearly connected with his 
house as Sir John Oldcastle, if the holding that office by 
him did not itself suggest the propriety of withdrawing it. 
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When tlie name of Oldcastle was no longer to be profaned, 
why Shakespeare should have selected Falstaif for the name 
of the person who was to be chief among the riotous con- 
federates of the Prince, and to whom the attributes heretofore 
OldcBStle's were to be transferred, needs probably no more 
recondite reason than that there is something shghtly ludicrous 
in the name, and therefore in some degree corresponding to 
the character he represented. The name might be suggested 
to him, as before intimated, by its appearance in the church 
of St. Helen, Bishopagate, at that period the parish church 
of the Poet. The probability is, that he thought as little of 
the veritable Fastolf of the time as he did of any Bardolf, 
Peto, or Poins, when he gave those names to the minor 
characters In the group. Yet was the character of the 
genuine Fastolf a little sullied, and, if Sir John Fenn's 
interpretation of a very obscure passage in one of the Paston 
Letters be correct, there were in the genuine Fastolf some 
features not wholly dissimilar from those of the Falstaif of 
Shakespeare. It was said of him, as Sir John Fenn trans- 
Utes the passage, that he was a " boaster, and that it was 
necessary to beware of him, as those who eat at his table 
were often deceived by him to their cost."* We write the 
name of the historical personage, " Fastolf," and it is con- 
venient to do so to keep up the distinction between him and 
the dramatic character, but the name was sometimes written 
" Falstaff " by Shakespeare's contemporaries, and that was 
probably the ordinary mode of pronouncing it. The name 
it may be observed was extinct in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and there was no great person particularly interested 
in maintaining the reputation of the genuine Fastolf. 

By laying the scene of much of the irregular behariour of 
Falstaff, the Prince, and their companions at a tavern in 
Ea«t Cheap, it is clear that Shakespeare had in view the 
• Original Leileri qflht Patloi Family, tol. iii. ji. 334. 
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historical fact that two or more of the sons of King Henry 
the Fourth were concerned in some disgraceful irregularities 
in that particular street. It was Shakespeare, however, who 
gave the sign of a Boar's Head to the tavern, and it is 
probably nothing more than a mere accidental coincidence 
that the genuine Fastolf had a house known by the name of 
the Boar's Head ; it was not, however, in East Clieap but 
the Borough. It is mentioned in one of the Paston Letters ; 
and it is further remarkable that Philip Henslow, whose 
name is closely connected with theatrical affairs in the time 
of Shakespeare, bequeaths in IGlfi his messuage called the 
Boar's Head on the Bankside, which he purchased of one 
Devenish Raymond.* 



* Tbe will of Henslow haa not been need in dramntic hiatorj. 
himBelf iib " of the paiisb of Saiol SaTiour'n, Southwnrk. Esquire ; '' inil 
directs that he ihall be buried in tbe chureh. He gives to Agnes Hensloir, his 
wife, bL his landa and teaemeata For life; and on her death, the meaauige roUad 
the Boar's Head, to Anne Hen&loir, aljaa Paraon, now the wife of William Par- 
bod; landa in the Mine pariah to Philip Henalaw.his godson, son of John Hen. 
slow, waterman ; lands on the Bank-side to bis sister Mary Walters alias Ad- 
lington, and on her death to hia godeon Philip Henalow : and, still sabject to the 
lifeotAgnea Henalow, to big brother William Henslow, "all that ny mea- 
■oage, mansion-bouse, and tease called the Bear-Gardea, with all Ibe Cenemenu 
and appurtenanaea thereto belonging, whioh I hold and enjoy by virtue of a 
lease from the Lord Bishop of Winchester." He gives an annuity of thirty 
pounds 10 hia aiater Margvet Cajion ; moDming-gowng to forty poor of the 
liberty of the Clink ; and forty ahillinp to Mr. James Areber, to preach at hii 
funeral. Hia wife is appointed eiecutrii ; and be names For overseers hia loving 
Bon Mr. Edward Alleyne, Esquiie, Mr. Robert BromSeld, Mr. Williaoi Austin, 
and Mr. Roger Cole. The date is January G, ISIS ; and administration waa 
granted to tbe widow on the very neit day. Tho Edward Allejne mentioned in the 
will is of courae the Edward Alleyne, proprietor of tbe Fortune Theatre and the 
founder of Dulwich College, of wboin much is to be found in the Biographii, 
and in all the works connectpd with tbe history of dramatic literature, and in 
several publicationa of the Shakespeare Society. They all represent him as 
bom in the parish of St. Botolf. Bisbopagate ; but I know not that it has been 
remarked, tbal in tbe register of burials in that pariah occurs tbe following entry, 
'■ ISjO, Sep. 13, Edward AUein, Poet to the Queen." The addition is very 
remarkable ; and, aa tbe father of the actor waa named Edward, this is probably 
be. Id Birch's Manuscripts at the MuMum, Ho. !,331 of Ayscon{h'B Csti- 
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There was, however, a veritable Boar's Head Tavem in 
East Cheap in the time of Shakespeare. The vintner who 
kept it was Thomas Wright, a Shrewsbury man, who would 
doubtless find his account, as other persons have since done, 
in having his house advertised at the theatres. " Many, I 
would further entreat our poet to be in league with the 
mistress of the ordinary ; because from her, upon condition 
that he will but rhyme knights and young gentlemen to her 
house, and maintain the table in good fooling, he may easily 
make up his mouth at her cost gratis." (Gulfs Horn Book, 
4to, 1609, p. 24.) Even now, the house which has succeeded 
to it, for Shakespeare's Boar's Head would perish in the 
Kre, is often visited in consequence of its connection with 
the name of Falstaff. The site of the Mermaid at which 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont, and other poets of the 
time, were accustomed to meet, is not so well ascertained, 
there being several taverns in London at the time having 
the Mermaid for the sign.'*' 

1. I. K. Henkv. 
Whose arms were monlded in tbeir mother's womb 
To chue these pagans, in tbose holy Gelds 
Orer whose seres walked those bleued feet 
Which, fourteen hundred jears ago, were nailed. 
For our adyantage, od the bitter cioss. 



loguB, is a eopf of a memorandiim bj Alleyne of many of hii theatrical speca. 
Uliaas. There is a valuable notice of AllcTne and bis foundatjons in Dodsworth's 
MiDDScripta at Oxford, vol. cxxix. f. S19 b. 

■ Then: was a Mermaid Tavern in Shoe I^ne, in Bread Street, b Friday 
Street, and oa Corahill. " Mr. Johnson, at the Mermaid, iu Bread Street, 
linlner," oceur^ as a creditor, for 111. in a schedule annexed to the will of 
Albiau Batler, of Clifford's Inn, genlleiOBn, in 1603. A Mermaid Tavem, in 
PUenuMler Row, was burnt down in the Great Pire, of wbich Anthony Clarlie 
waa tben the tenant, who, in tbe depositions before the Commissionera. de[ioses 
thai it " waj formerly a dark and hack house of small custom, but that tbo 
Prarogalive Office wag kept near onto it, and that, the said offii 



ii not likely to 



d for a long ti 



e after it be built." 



EING HENRY THE POCBTH, 

A buiiahed woman from my Hany'i bed ? 
Telt me, iveet lord, what is' that takes from tha 
Thj stomach, pleainrc, SDd tliy goldEO ileep, tn 
It is a remarkable circumstance that the real Lady Percy, 
the Countess of Nortliumberland, of Shakespeare's own 
time, was married to a morose and uncongenial person, and 
that she was more than once " a banished woman from her 
Harry's bed." Thus Manningham, in the Diary which was 
the means of letting in so much Hght on another of these 
plays, under the date IGOi, November G, — " I heard that 
the Earl of Northumberland lives apart again from his 
lady, now she hath brought him an heir, which he said was 
the soder of their reconcilement. She lives at Sion house 
with the child, and plays with it, being otherwise of a very 
melancholic spirit." The audience could not fsH to perceive 
the parallehsm ; and, as the lady was the sister of the Earl oi 
Essex, it is more than probable that Shakespeare intended 
that they should do so, and that he has made Lady Percy i 
this play so peculiarly amiable, and so full of conjugal affec- 
tion, as a means of engi^ing the public sympathy for the 
Lady Percy (Countess of Northumberland) of his own time. 
That the character of the Earl of Northumberland, to whom 
she was united, was deficient in the amiable and the gallant, 
is manifested by the " Instructions" which he left to his son ; 
a manuscript now at Petworth, lately printed in the Archieo- 
logia, the valuable contribution of Mr. Markland. 

AH the Devereuxes of the time appear to have possessed 
those qualities in which the Earl of Northumberland was 
most deficient ; and I can easily believe that the Lady Percy 
of Sliakespeare's time was amiable as Shakespeare chooses 
to represent the wife of Hotspur, when I read the following 
letter of hep's, and recollect what we know of the treatment 
\ received. It is quite in the spirit of the Lady 
Shakespeare. 



I 
I 

I 
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I. 9. POINS. 

To-morrov morning, bf four o'clock, earljonGADB hill. 
The commentators have not shewn, so fully as they might 
have done, the suitableness of GadshtU as the scene of this 
exploit. But, as it is well known that Gadshill was a place 
in those days infamous for robberies, I shall not transcribe 
the passages, hut refer for proof to a letter in Churton's Life 
ofNoviell, p. 41 ; to the Play of Sir John Oldcastle, the good 
Lord Cobham ; and to the Sermons of Henry Smith, a 
popular preacher of the age of Shakespeare, p. 220. 

1. 3. HoTtPUR. 

But, out upon thia half-faced fcUowabip. 

The allusion is to the face half covered, as I conclude from 

the use of the same term in Jlie Puritan : " George Pyeboard, 

honest George, why com'st thou in half-faced, muffled so ?" 

is said by the Captain, when George comes in disguised. 

11. 3. 
Ist Trav. 0, ffe are undone, both we amp ouhb, for erer. 
FALHTArF. Huig je, gorbellied knares ; are jre undone ? No, ye (ai chnffi i 
I would your etore were here '. On, bacons, on ! Wbat, ye knavea ? Yoong 

Perhaps I am only noticing that which was left unnoticed 
by the commentators because it was so evident as to strike 
every one, but it seems to me that some readers may not 
perceive that Falstaff, having heard but imperfectly what was 
SMd by the travellers, and having caught the sound oi and 
ourg, his cowardly mind, full of the prospect of having to 
answer for this night's adventure, supposes they had said 
grand Jurors. Shakespeare has himself observed that " the 
thief doth fear each bush an officer." 



II. 3. Lady pKR,ty. 

0,mT good lard, «hf ire yaa thuj alone? 
For what offence hate I , this fortnight, been 
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Al doth the Danaw, nhich begins to Boir 
Br Rannk tiflda with aoaking cranglinff slow ; 

Then awelb his tlooda with sixty nTcn Urge, 

Thst in the aoft EuiinuH doth diacharge. 

We are, perhaps, not to scan such a passage too closely, 
but it would seem as if the bend in the Trent was rather J 
favourable to Hotspur than the contrary. 

in, 3. FALSTAir. 

Rob me the Eieheqaer the Grit thing thou diKst. 
Such a proposal was not without warrant from such an 
attempt having actually been made. Thus Lanquet, in his 
Chronicle, a. d. 155/ — "A conspiracy was made by certain 
mean persons in England, whose purpose was to have robbed 
the Queen's Exchequer : to this intent, as the talk was, tliat 
they might be able to maintain war against the Queen." 
There was also a rumour of an attempt to rob the Exchequer 
in 1573. 

IV. 2. Pb. Hknhy. 
Ho* now, Mown Jack ? bow now, Quilt ? 

Compare with this, Spenser, in his View of the State qf 
Ireland, as quoted in Warton's Observations on the Fairy 
Queen, vol. i. p. 266. " The quilted leather jack is old 
English ; for it was the proper weed of the horseman, as you 
may read in Chaucer, where he describeth Sir Tliopas' ap- 
parel, &c." Quilt was an extraordinary word to be used 
here, and it seems that it was suggested to the Poet's mind 
by the word jack, with which, in another sense of it, it waa 
as we see connected. 



I 



The tim 
To ipfnd tbit Bhorl 
If lire did ride npoD 



: of life is short : 
iBSB baaelr ^wbbk tl 
Che dial'ii point, 
arn»Blof«nhonr, 



[ have ventured on the substitution of 'twere for were, the 
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reading of all the editions^ I believe, ancient and modem. 
These kind of elisions are very common in the old text, and 
have not been su£5ciently attended to by the modem editors. 

V. 3. Falbtavv. 
If Percy be alive I'll pierce him. 

Percy seems to have been pronounced as if written Piercy. 
John Davies (commonly called of Hereford) in 1605 dedi- 
cated his Humours Heaven on Earth to Algernon Lord Percy^ 
son to the Earl and Comitess of Northumberland above 
mentioned; and in the dedication he thus puns on the 
name: 

Read, little lord, this riddle learn to read ; 
Soi first appose ; then tell it to thy peers : 
So shall they hold thee both in name and deed, 
A perfect Pt«re-«y that in darkness cheers. 
A Pterc-«y, or a piercing eye doth shew 
Both wit and courage ; and if thou wilt learn 
By moral tales sins mortal to eschew, 
Thou shalt be wise and endless glory earn : 
That so thou maiest thy meanest tutor prays ; 
So Pereie^i fame shall jK«ree the eye of days. 

There are few persons who have written and printed so 
much verse, and with so little success, as Davies of Hereford. 
The chief value of his writings has arisen from his having 
given so many notices of persons who were connected with 
literature and the arts in his time. 



KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 

PART THE SECOND. 

The Second Part of King Henry the Fourth soon followed 
on the Fu^t. It was entered for publication on August 23^ 
1600. There is a quarto of that year. 

The characters of the Gloucestershire justice^ and his rela- 
tion Slender^ first appear in this play. I have made some 
remarks upon them in the Illustration of The Merry Wives 
of Windsor. 

Pistol makes here his first appearance. The character is 
an extravaganza ; but there was an inflated mode of speaking 
in use among soldiers at that time. Thus Melton, when 
ridiculing the absurd phrases of the Astrologer, says: — 
^The Mountebank's drug tongue, the Soldier^s bumbaUed 
tongue^ the Gipsies^ canting tongue, the Lawyer's French 
tongue, the Welch tongue ; nay, all the tongues that were at 
the fall of Babylon (when they were all confusedly mingled 
together) could as well be understood as his strange tongue.^ 
— The Astrologasterj 4to. 1620, p. 15. 

II. 3. Lady Percy. 

When yonr own Percy, when my heart's dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look, to see his father 
Bring up his powers ; bat he did long in vain. 

Shakespeare was pleased with his conception of feminine 
tenderness in the character of the wife of Hotspur, and, 
therefore, though Hotspur was dead, and the circumstances 
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of the history little called for it, he introduces the lady again, 
manifesting her strong affection, and engaging the sympathy 
and best feehngs of the audience ; or he might wish thus a 
second time to turn the public sympathy towards the sister 
of Essex, and wife of the morose Earl of Northumberland. 
The whole of this speech is singularly beautiful, and the 
few lines quoted above present us a natural image sharply 
cut, and most picturesquely placed. 



*"nily-fally " occurs again in Tweljtft Niffht, written about 
the same time with this play. This foolish interjection appears 
to be of Cornish extraction. In The Creation of the Worlds 
a dramatic poem, written in the Cornish language, 1681, 
published by Mr. Davies Gilbert, when the wife of Cain 
remonstrates with him on the murder of his brother, he 
replies, 

Tety Tslj, bram CD gith, (kc. 

which is thus translated, 

Tittle -iBltle, the wind of a cat, &c. 
It was a favourite phrase of the wife of Sir Thomas More ; 
and it is remarkable that the Hostess just before is made to 
use another of the phrases which were favourites of the same 
lady, " What the good-year, one must bear," which looks as 
if Shakespeare might lately have been reading one of the Lives 
of Sir Thomas, in which there are amusing specimens at once 
of the philosophy and eloquence of the lady whom he mar- 
ried, when he had lost his first wife, the mother of his accom- 
plished daughters. 

II. 4. Doll. 
What oitli two points od your BbonJder ? Miica ! 
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The commentators seem to hftve failed in their attempts 
at explaining this word. It was used as a substantive, and 
is probably allied to mick, a filclier, rather than to the par- 
ticle much. I quote the following authority from An Essay 
of the meam how to make our travels into foreign countries 
the more profitable and honourablCi 4to. IGOG, the author of 
which was Sir Thomas Palmer, of Winghani, in Kent. 

Tbere is BnoCher LldcI of intelli^Dcera, (but baie in reaped of the former, 
bji reuon they assume b liberty lo say what they list.) who are inqulsilers or 
diien into the behnviaurs or affections of mea belon^pag to u state, the cBrriages 
of whom arc very insupportable; ofleDtimes eiercising iny Uberty or licen- 
tiousaess to pry into the hearts of men. la know bow such ttaniJ uHVcted- But 
being siso neceiEnry CTili in a state, 1 would counsaile such aa ntihappily shall 
have to deal with this pack of vmchii not bo fsvourahly to suffer them 10 tail 
upon (be nobility of tho laaJ nod discoTer faults in the state, to blaspheme and 
dishoiioor the Majesly of God and of their prince, but rather to conjure sach 
■0 as never afterwards they shall delight in that hnmoroos-caraal-teinptiiigi 
and divellish profeaiion. — p. £• 



I 



III. 1 



K. Hki 



The Poet seems to have had in his mind Spenser's beauti- 
ful allegory of the Cottage of Care, with its 

Thousand iron hammers beating rank. 

He has the same idea of incessant iteration, represented by 
the ceaseless ticking of a clock. 



Uoder which king, Bm 






The commentators have not given a correct idea of the 
meaning of this word, which occurs again in 2 Henry VI. iv. 
1. " Great men oft die by vile Bezonians," It was a word 
used in the army for '■ a raw soldier, unexpert in his weapon 
and other military points." Thus it is explained by Barret 
in his Explanation of Terms added to his Theorike and PraC' 
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tike of Modem Warresy fol. 1598, dedicated to Lord Herbert. 
The word occurs several times in this book as a term of re- 
proach for soldiers. The dedication to Lord Herbert of a work 
on this subject, is a proof additional to those already produced 
of the young lord's military ardour, one of the points in which 
he resembles Benedick. 
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Scottish nation. Thus wrote James Rither of Harewood to ' 
Lord Burghley, in 1588 : — " It is needful to give an eye to i 
the back-door ; if the Scots be our friends, we may well call 
them our back-friends ; for we have seldom had to do with 
our foes before, but they have stricken at us behind : an old 
Enghsh adage, omne malum ab AquUone." Wright's Queen 
Elizabeth and her Times, vol. ii. p, 377- 

1. S. K. Behev. 
Either our hiatorr ahull, wilh full mootb, 
Speak freely of our acta i or else oat graveii 
Like Turkish mute, Bbill have s tougueleu month. 
Not vonhippeil witli a paper epitaph. 

There is not the slightest difficulty in this passage, if we 
consider " worshipped" as used in the sense of " honoured." 
Henry says, that either he will do deeds worthy of renown, 
or find a mean grave without any inscription — not even 
honoured with one of the epitaphs written on paper, with 
which it was usual to decorate the horses of famous persons. 
Shakespeare appears himself to have substituted "waxen" 
for paper. In this case " a waxen epitaph" means an epitaph 
written on paper and affixed by wax to the herse. The 
sense is the same : a grave without any inscription, not even 
one of the meanest and most fugitive, 

tl, 3. QuicKLer. 
A made a fiuer end, and went away, an it l;ad been any chriaom child- 
Shakespeare in this speech gives to Mrs. Quickley the 
sentiments and language of an old nurse of the time. The 
signs of approaching death which she describes are still 
those which are so regarded by the common people, and the 
phrase used above was one of the popular and stock com- 
parisons of that class of people in Shakespeare's age. Thus 
in a manuscript of Alexander Cooke, who was the vicar of 
Leeds in the time of James the First, {Harl. 5247,) one of 
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the treatises is intitled " Country Errors, commonly received 
and allowed, disproved by the Scriptures." The ninth 
error is this, " He who dieth quietly, without ravings or curs- 
ings, muck like a chrysom child, as the saying is; he that 
giveth up the ghost with ' Lord receive my sout,' or some 
such like good speech, must needs be thought to make a good 
end, and, undoubtedly, to be saved, if country divinity be 
not false divinity." 

1. 4. Fb. Kino. 
Witneu our too moch memorable shnme, 
'When CreuT buttle fstslly vtu struck, 
kaA all our princea cnptiT'd, bj the hand 
Of thnt black name, Edward, black prince of Wales ; 
Whiles that his uountain sirr, — on mountaia standing, 
Up in the air, crown'd lytb the golden sun,— 
Saw hia heroical seed, and amil'd to see him 
Mangle the work oF nature, and deface 
The patterns, that b; God and by French father* 
Had twenty years been made. 

Various attempts have been made to amend this passage. 
Theobald and others would read " mounting sire." Mr. 
Coleridge proposed " monarch sire." I think tlie text exhibits 
what Shakespeare wrote. The idea of Edward the Third 
sealed on a hill watching the conduct of his son at the battle 
of Cressy, had taken possession of his mind when he wrote 
this play, as is evident from there being an unquestionable 
allusion to it in the second scene of the third act. 

Whiles his most migbtjr father on a Mil 
Stood smiling, ta heboid bis lion whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. 

Speaking again of the same battle, he calls Edward his 
" mountain sire," merely as having at Cressy stood upon a 
taouniain ; but, thinking that this might not be intelligible to 
the audience, he adds the next clause as explanatory of it. 
However, if this is the true explanation, the line must be 
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r^arded as one of those unfiled expresnons^ thrown oflF at 
once from bis mind, which he would have corrected had he 
condescended to bht. 

lY. Chorus. 

From camp to camp through the foul womb of night 
The ham of either army stilly soonds. 

This rare word, here so happily used by Shakespeare, oc- 
curs in Palsgrave's Table of Adverbs in his French Diction- 
ary, 1530, "Stylly; quoyementJ' It has the air of having 
been a word of his own formation invented for the occasion, 
which may excuse this remark. 

IV. 3. Salisbury. 
And my kind kinsman. 

Ritson's notes are, in general, intelligent and correct ; but 
it would be well to withdraw his note on this passage from 
any future edition, as it leaves an impression that Shake- 
speare is incorrect in making Salisbury address Westmore- 
land with the appellation ^^ kinsman.'' Salisbury was related 
to Westmoreland's m/€y who was a Beaufort, daughter of 
John of Gaunt, either in virtue of his own descent from Joan 
of Acre, or by his wife, whose grandmother was the Fair 
Maid of Kent. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

The play we have just quitted has not only marks of the 
hand of Shakespeare, but is throughout one of the noblest 
productions of his genius. At the dose of it the chorus 
tells us that the stage had often shewn the loss of France in 
the reign of King Henry the Sixth, and how it had shewn it 
the play before us exhibits proof. We see in it nothing of 
Shakespeare, neither his beauties nor his faults. It is tame 
and prosaic, and when not so is turgid. It may deserve to 
keep its place, inasmuch as it is alluded to in the chorus 
before mentioned, and for the sake of the continuity of 
history ; but it has no pretension to be regarded as 
Shakespeare's. 

The second and third parts have evidently much of his 
hand ; but there are in them portions by an inferior hand. 

Mr. Malone has treated at large on the composition of 
these three plays, and to his very valuable dissertation I refer, 
having nothing of my own to add to so admirable a per- 
formance. 

The date of all the three plays may be fixed at an early 
period of the Poet's career. Probably the First Part, whoever 
was the author, was written about 1587. The remarkable 
allusion in a pamphlet of Robert Green's to a line in the 
third part 

O tyger's heart wrapt in a woman's hide ! 

is an accidental proof that Shakespeare had been concerned 
in these plays before September, 1592, in refitting and 
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improving them at least, as the pamphlet was entered at 
Stationers' Hall in that month. 

II. 3. COUNTISS. 

It cannot be this weak and writkled shrimp 
Should ftrike snch terror to hit enemies. 

Perhaps Harington's Ariosto supplies a better illustration 
of this word than is found in the notes. 

Her face was wan, a lean and wriikUd skin ; 

Her stature skant three horse-loaves did exceed, &c. 

Canto Til. St 62. 



KING HENRY THE SIXTH. 

PART THE SECOND. 

As THE Third Part of King Henry the Sixth existed in 
1592, when it was alluded to by Green, we may be certain 
that this Second Part was produced in or before that year. 
It was one of the plays in which Shakespeare was employed 
in altering and amending the work of a preceding and 
inferior dramatist ; but there is much from his hand, and 
some parts in this and the third play on this reign are even 
in his best manner. 

I. 1. Salisbury. 
And BROTHER York. 

Mr, Malone's genealogical note is not so germane to the 
matter as it might be, and contains moreover one, if not 
more, erroneous statement. They were brothers by the 
Duke of York having married Cecily Neville, the sister of 
the Earl of Salisbury, both being children of Ralph the first 
Neville Earl of Westmoreland by Joan his second Countess, 
daughter of John of Gaunt by Katharine Swinford, and 
sister, of course, to Cardinal Beaufort. It would seem by 
Mr. Malone^s note that the Earl of Salisbury was son of the 
Earl of Westmoreland by some other wife. The matter of 
a note, such as this of Mr. Malone, should be given before 
the play, explanatory of the dramatis personse. 

I. 3. First Pbtitionbr. 

My masters, let's stand close ; my Lord Protector will come this way by and by, 
and then we may deliver our supplications in the quill. 

Steevens, Toilet, and Hawkins have all undertaken this 
word ^^ quill," and with little success. The word has 

VOL. II. F 
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nothing to do with the instrument for writing so called^ or 
with a nine-pin ; neither of which^ it may be observed, gives 
anything like a satisfactory meaning. ^^ Quill^^ means here 
the narrow passage through which the Protector was to pass, 
as I infer from the use of this very rare word in Sylvester's 
translation of Dr. Bartas, a work abounding in rare and 
curious words and phrases. He is describing the Deluge : 

All wandering doudB, all humid exhalations, 
All seas (which Heaven through many generations 
Hath hoarded up) with selfs-weight entir-crusht, 
Now all at once upon the earth have rusht : 
And th' endless, thin ayr (which hy secret guilt 
Hath lost itself within the wlndes-hut hils, 
Dark hollow caves, and in that gloomy hold 
To ycy crystall turned by the cold), 
Now swiftly surging towards Heaven again 
Hath not alone drowned all the lowly plain, 
But in fewe dayes with raging flouds ore-flowen 
The top-less cedars of mount libanon. — P. 302. 

Here it clearly means narrow winding passages^ ambages. 
It is doubtless allied to the word quillets, which is also used 
by Shakespeare. 

III. 2. Warwick. 

See how the blood is settled in his face ! 

Oft have I seen a iiMELT-parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless. 

Being all descended to the labouring heart ; 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 

Attracts the same for aidance 'gainst the enemy ; 

Wliich with the heart there cools, and ne*er retumeth 

To blush and beautify the cheek again. 

But see his face is black and full of blood, &c. 

" Timely'* is here opposite to untimely. " Ghost" ap- 
pears to be written somewhat licentiously for corpse i but 
the Poet is kept in countenance by others. Spenser^ as 
Steevens remarks^ uses ^^ghost*' in the same manner: and 
in The Widow of Watling Street we have, *^ I can't abide to 
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handle a ghost of all men.'' But the most remarkable use 
of the term '* ghost," when corpse is intended, is presented 
by the verses on Shakespeare by J. M. S. 

In that deep dusky dungeon to discern 
A royal ghott from churls ; by art to learn 
The physiognomy of shades : — 

This is one of the most striking passages in that noble 
poem ; it reminds one of the vaults in which the Kings of 
Babylon were sleeping as pourtrayed by Isaiah. 

I know not that it has ever been adverted to, that in the 
royal vaults of England it was sometimes the practice to 
deposit valuables with the body of a person interred therein^ 
with the special object that the body might be distinguished 
from that of a mean person if in the revolution of time the 
body should ever be disturbed in its last earthly home. In 
an account of the expenses of the burial of King Edward the 
Third in the Chapel of the Kings, at Westminster, this 
expression occurs : — " Pro predicto corpore honorabiliter 
arriando, si illud imposterum contigerit inveniri.'' 

III. 2. Suffolk. 
Would curses kill as doth the mandrake's groan. 

Sir Thomas Brown has collected all the opinions respecting 
the mandrake in his Vulgar Errors, Part II. ch. 6. Ben 
Jonson alluded to this part of its fabulous properties. 

Where the sad mandrake grows, 
Whose groans are deathfol. — ^Thb Sad Shbfhb&d, Act ii. Sc. 8. 

III. 3. K. HsNftT. 

Lord Cardinal, if thou thinkest on heayen's bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope. 

This was conformable to the practice of Shakespeare^s time. 
When Queen Elizabeth was in extremis Dr. Parry, her 
chaplain, moved her to signify her faith and hope by lifting 

f2 
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up her hand and eyes to Heaven. When Prince Henry 
was dying the Archbishop of Canterbury, Abbot, ap- 
proached his bed and ^^ spoke more loud than ever in his ear, 
'Sir, hear you me? hear you me? hear you me? If you 
hear me, in certain sign of your faith and hope in the 
blessed resurrection, give me, for our comfort, a sign by 
lifting up of your hands/ This the Prince did, lifting up 
both his hands together/^ — Birches Life of Henry Prince of 
Wales, p. 358. 

IV. I. SUPPOLK. 

Obfcure and lowly swain, King Henry's blood, 
The honourable blood of Lancaster, 
Must not be shed by such a jaded groom. 

If the second of these lines had been left out, the passage 
might have been defended, since the Duke of Suffolk par- 
took of the King's blood through his mother, who descended 
of Joan of Acre, daughter of King Edward the First ; but he 
could not properly be said to be of ^^ the honourable blood 
of Lancaster,^' as he did not in any way descend firom either 
of the lines of Lancaster. 

Edward I.=t=. • 



I 1^ 

Edward H.^ Joan of Acre.^Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glonoestor. 

Edward Ill.y l8abcl.=pHugh D*Andeley, Earl of Gloucester. 

John of Gaunt. ^ Margaret. ^Ralph, Earl of Stafford. 

Henry IV.:^ Hugh, 2nd Earl of^Philippa, dau. of Thomas Bean- 

J Stafford. champ, Earl of Warwick. 

r I 

Henry V.^ Catharine.y Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. 

Henry VI. William, Puke of Suffolk. 

IV. 2. 
Cadb. — My father was a Mortimer. 
Dick — He was an honest man, and a good bricklayer. 
Cade. — My mother a Plantagenet. 
Dick.— I knew her weU, she was a midwife. 
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As a ptm, though a very indifferent one, is intended in 
Mortimer and bricklayer y through the word mortar ; so it is 
probable that another pun, perhaps no better than this, 
lurks in midwife and Plantagenet. It is to be remembered, 
however, that such quibbles suit not ill with the character. 

IV. 2. Cade. 
Spare none bat such aa go in cloutbd shoon. 

Thus Milton, in Comus,to mark the rude commonalty, uses 
the same expression, probably borrowed from this passage : 

He loved me well, and oft would bid me sing; 

Which, when I did, he on the tender grass 

Would sit, and hearken er'n to eztacy, 

And in requital ope his leathern scrip. 

And shew me simples of a thousand names. 

Telling their strange and vigorous faculties : 

Amongst the rest a small unsightly root. 

But of divine effect, he call*d me out; 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 

But in another country, as he said. 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil :* 

Unknown and like esteemed, and the dull swain 

Treads on it daily with his cloutbd shoon : 

And yet more med*cinal is it than that Moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave ; 

He called it Hsemony, and gave it me, 

And bad me keep it as of sovran use 

'Gainst all inchantments, mildew, blast, or damp. 

Or ghastly furies' apparition. 

The use of this expression by two great poets, whose verse 
even this homely phrase does not in the least degrade, makes 

* I give it according to the reading of the editions printed under the eye of 
Bfilton, without meaning that I have brought myself wholly to reject the pro- 
posed amendment of Seward and Hurd — 

but in this soil 
Unknown and light esteem'd — 

or that I should wholly distrust another and perhaps a better conjectural 

emendation— 

not in this soil 

Unknown, but light esteem'd. 
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tbe precise meaning of it a point of some interest and cu- 
riosity. In respect of the substantive, all that needs to h% 
remarked is tliat we have a Saxon plural which survived for 
many years a number of its contemporaries, and which may 
still be occasionally heard in some parts of England. 
Clouted is explained by Warton, when, in his notes on 
Comus, he says, " Clou/a are thin and narrow plates of iron 
afSxed with hob-nails to the soles of the shoes of rustics." 
The Shakespeare commentators leave the word untouched. 
I incline, however, to think that Warton is slightly mistaken, 
and that clouted shoon means shoes in the soles of which 
hob-nails are inserted, whether there are plates of iron also 
or not. And I ground it on the following remarkable 
passage, which I find in Poole's EngJinh Parnassus, and 
which 1 have not traced to its original owner. The poet, 
whoever he was, is speaking of the ravages made on female, 
beauty by the small pox — 

which plaaghi np B«h lod b1iM»d, 
And letTCa moh prinu of beiutjp if be come, 
As eloaltd $iaon da npnii Soon of lome. 

Also of the many kinds of nails which occur in old accompts 
of works about buildings clout-nails is one. Thus 
accompts of repairs at Woodstock in the sixth year of King 
Edward the Fourth, " Item solut. Roberto Austyn pro e. 
cloule-neyle pro le goters in Rosamound ;" in this way the 
bower or hall of Rosamond at Woodstock is usually spoken 
of. 1 confess I never heard such plates or nails called by 
the name of clouts, and had we not such good authority for it; 
I should have been incUned to understand the expression Bs' 
being allied to patched, finding in the translation of the 
Scriptures " old shoes and clouted" worn by the ambassadors 
of the Gibeonites, who canae to Joshua with the intention xjt' 
imposing upon him as if they had performed a long journey, 
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5. The other interpretation i; 
1 Cymbeline — 



also favoured by 



My 

Anawered mj atepa tc 



I thoagbt he elept, and put 



ly fctt, whoae rudeDeu 



I 



Both Milton and Shakespeare have followed the common 
Toice in using this term to indicate the rustic people. Thus 
in Rett's rebellion some one had tlie art to disperse the 
following couplet among the rebellious people, and thus did 
something to bring the movement to an end — 

Tbe CDUQtrjr giiaofeB, Hob, Dick, and Hick, with clubs and cLottTlo BUOON, 
Shall Sll op Dullyn dale with slaughtered bodies soaa. 

Nevil, who gives this horoely couplet, gives also a Latin 
version of it, which, however, throws bttle light on the 
meaning of clouted — 

Rostica pleba clatia et agresti indata perooe 
Duffoni eaUeni mieeraada atrage replebont. 

KiTTDs, ise2, p. ea. 

I shall prolong this note to introduce a criticism of Cole- 
ridge on the passage quoted from the Comus, which is singu- 
larly elegant, and has never, I believe, been given in any of 
the books which contain his Notes of Lectures or his Conver- 
sations. He regarded the plant, which is compared as to its 
blessed effects to the Moly which Hermes gave to Ulysses, 
as the emblem of Christianity, led to it by an analysis of the 
word Hamony, which none but a mind penetrating as his 
was would have discovered. HiEmony it is to be observed is 
not a botanical term, though it might easily be mistaken for 
one, but is a word of Milton's own invention, and Cole- 
ridge's resolution of it was into the words al/ia and oli'tii: 
a felicity of conjecture which has not many parallels in the 
criticisms on Enghsh poetry at least. This criticism of Cole- 
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ridge's was communicated to me by a friend of the poet, anja 
himself no mean critic, Mr. H. C. Robinson, 

IV. 7. Cade. 
Ye aball hive b hempen caudle tben, tnd tbe help of ■ bstcheC. 
Dr. Farmer^s emendation ought, I think, tu be advanced 1 
into the text; pap wit/i a hatchet, a vulgar phrase of the 
time. The word " caudle " suggested " pap ;" and it was 
perhaps intended by the writer that it should be pronounced 
in such a manner as to suggest the idea of a " cord," some- 
thing like " cordial." In reading Shakespeare we should 
never forget that he wrote lines to be delivered by the human 
voice. 

Shakespeare, who knew human nature well, marks the 
Tulgar character of Cade l)y representing him as sneering, a 
infallible sign of innate vulgarity, and often of a mean and ] 
base disposition. 

IV. 7. Dick. 
M; lord, when shall we go to Cbempside, and Uke up commodiciei 



Here is no difficulty. To take up commodities upon bills, I 
was an ordinary phrase of the time, equivalent to getting J 
goods on credit. But the armed mob would gu to Cheap- 
side and take up goods upon bills of another kind, those i 
with which they were armed. We have had similar cqui- , 
TOques from this character before, 
rv. e. CArE. 

Hath my sword therefore broke tbrongb London GbWs, that you ihonlil 
leave me at tbe White Hart in Soatbwarit ? 
Some one has conjectured that we have here again an equi- ' 
voque, Wliite Hart and WhUe Heart, which is not improbable, 
Shakespeare, however, did not invent the sign for the sake 
of the pun, since there was a veritable White Hart in South- 
wark at the time. See the Pastoa tf tiers, vol. i, p. 61. 
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IV. 8. Clifford. 
I see them lording it in London streets 
Crying — Vtllageoii! unto all they meet. 

To this the following note is appended : — ** Villageois I 
Old copy, Villiago. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. — Malone.*^ 
And neither Mr. Theobald nor Mr. Malone deserve any 
thanks for this mis-called correction. It spoils the melody 
and the sense, as VUliago, as given by Florio in his dictionary, 
suits the passage quite as well as any sense of Villageois : — 
viz. '^ a rascal ; a villain ; a base, vile, abject, scurvy, fellow ; 
a scoundrel.'^ 

IV. 9. K. HSNRY. 

Then heaven, set ope thy eybrlastino oatss 
To entertain my vows of thanks and praise. 

The ^' everlasting doors '' is come down to us from an age 
of poetry antecedent even to that of Homer. Milton re- 
membered both passages when he wrote his 

Heaven opened wide her ever-diiring gates ; 

Where the substitution of "during" for "lasting,^^ has a 
beautiful effect, suggesting the idea of the slight sound at- 
tending the throwing open of well-hung gates. Mason, 
whose poetry, like that of Gray, abounds in "recollected 
terms/* falls far short of both in melody. 

Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 

but approaches nearer to the remote and august original 
ofaU; 

Lift np your heads, O ! ye gates, 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors. 
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PART THE THIRD. 

1.2. York. 
Why, how now, sons and brother at a strife I 

This is said to Edward and Richard^ York's sons^ and to 
the character here called Montague, who, as is shewn in 
Act ii. sc. 1, is the Neville Marquis Montacute or Montague^ 
brother to Richard Earl of Warwick. This Montague was 
not, however, brother to the Duke of York, but nephew to 
his Duchess. Neither was he created Marquis Montacute 
till some time after. Shakespeare elsewhere makes them 
brothers. Perhaps he thought they were so. 

I. 8. Richard. 
No» God forbid your grace should be fonwom. 

Here is the opening of the character of Richard, specious^ 
plausible, sanctimonious. But Shakespeare has departed 
entirely from the truth of history in making him so promi- 
nent at this period, since he was bom only in 1452, on the 
second day of October, at Fotheringhay Castle. We have 
an exact account of the births of all the sons of the Duke 
of York in the Chronicle of William of Worcester. 

I. 3. Rutland. 

Bat 'twas ere I was bom. 

Shakespeare probably thought so, since he represents Rut- 
land as quite a child at the time of this battle, and has in 
this been followed by writers of veritable hbtory. Rutland 
was bom on the seventeenth of May 1443 ; the father of 
Clifford was slain in 1455 ; and the battle of Wakefield was 
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fought in December 1460. In King Richard the Third, Act i. 
sc. 3, Shakespeare calls him a '* babe.^^ Henry, Prince of 
Wales, at the battle of Shrewsbury, was younger than Rut- 
land at the battle of Wakefield. 

I. 4. Q. Margasbt. 
Was't yoa that reveli'd in our parliament. 
And made a preachment of your high descent. 

The allusion here is to the Bill exhibited in Parliament by 
the Duke of York, in 1460, 39 Henry VI., shewing at large 
his descent through father and mother from King Edward 
the Third, and still higher from King Henry the Third. It 
may be seen on the printed Rolls, vol. v. p. 375. 

II. 1. Warwick. 
From yonr kind aunt, Duchess of Burgundy. 

Here, again, is a genealogical mistake. The Duchess of 
Burgundy was sister not aunt to the young princess, for 
Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, in all probability, was in the 
mind of the writer of this scene, who was, perhaps, not 
Shakespeare. 

II. 5. Q. Margaret. 

Edward and Richard, like a brace of grey-hounds. 

Grey-hounds was commonly written grewnds, and pro- 
nounced as a monosyllable. There are numerous instances 
in Oolding and Harington. This preserves the metre, and, 
what is more, the melody. 

y. 7. K. Edward. 
Once more we sit in England's royal throne, 
Re-purchased with the blood of enemies ; 
What Taliant foe-men , like to autumn's com 
HaTC we mowed down in tops of all their pride ! 
Three dokes of Somerset ! threefold renowned 
For hardy and undoubted champions : 
Two Cliffords, as the father and the son ; 
And two Northumberlands ; two braTcr men 
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Ne*er spurred their connen at the trumpet's sound : 
With them, the two brave bears, Warwick and Monta^^e, 
That in their chains fetter'd the kingly Iion» 
And made the forest tremble when they roar'd. 

Shakespeare is true to history in this enumeration of great 
peers fallen in the contest of the two houses : 
The three Dukes of Somerset were — 
Edmund, slain at St. Alban's, 1455. 
Henry^ his son and heir, beheaded after the battle of 

Hexham, 1462. 
Edmund, his brother, beheaded after the battle of 
Tewkesbury, 1471. 
Two Cliffords- 
Thomas, slain at St. Alban's, 1455. 
John, his son, slain near Ferrybridge, 1461. 
Two Northumberlands — 

Henry, slain at St. Alban's, 1455. 
Henry, his son, slain at Towton, 1461. 
Warwick and Montague, brothers, slain at Bamet, 1471. 
Many more might have been placed on this bloody file. 
The temptation to historical notes, such as these, it is not 
easy to resist; but they might be multiplied without number* 
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There are two manuscript copies of the Latin play in the 
British Museum^ both among the Harleian manuscripts, 
namely. No. 2412 and 6926. The author is said in one of 
them to be Henry Lacy, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the date 1586. It has little or no resemblance to Shake- 
speare's play. The directions for playing at the end of one 
of the copies might be found to contain hints respecting the 
representations at the theatres. ^^ Actio '^ is here used for 
^« Acts,'' and " Actus" for " Scenes." 

Mr. Malone speaks of a poem in a very rare poetical 
misceUany in his possession, entitled, '^ Licia, or Poems of 
Love, &c.,'' with this title, "The Rising to the Crown of 
Richard the Third, written by himself," meaning in his own 
character. It is a poem of three hundred verses in six-line 
stanzas. Mr. Caldecott has also a copy of this very rare 
anonymous volume. I know not that these poems have ever 
been traced to their authors; but there can be no doubt 
that the Licia, or at least the poem on the reign of Richard 
the Third, is the work of the elder Giles Fletcher, of that 
eminently poetical family. The proof is this: — In the 
First Piscatory Eclogue of his son Phineas Fletcher, he is 
the person represented by Thelgon. There is such an exact 
correspondency between the facts of Dr. Giles Fletcher's 
life, as collected from other sources of information, with the 
facts related of himself by Thelgon, that there can be no 
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doubt about the matter. Thelgon there speaks of poems 
written by himself, thus ; 



1 iang ud Tilimllia'i frustrate plaint, 
And raatic Daphnt'i mong;, uid MigiVs 



D reatrunt. 



And then appeared young Mj/tUIIui, repinin; 
At general contempt of shepherd' a life ; 
And raised m; rime to sing of Bichari't rltmbing, 
And taught old Chame to end the old-bred strife, 
Myihinit claim to Mcioi resigning. 
Hie while hie goodly nymph with song delighted 
My note with choicest flowers and girlaada sweet requited. 

" Richard's Climbing" must be the " Rising to the Tlirone" 
appended to Licia, The dedication to the Lady Moli- 
neux, wife of Sir Richard Molineux, is dated September 4, 
1533, which fixes the date of the publication of this poem 
on Richard the Tliird. The author was evidently a scholar 
of one of the Universities, and probably of Cambridge, to 
which Dr. Giles Fletcher belonged. lie was the father of 
Phineas and the younger Giles, both eminent poetical 
names, and uncle to Fletcher the dramatic poet. 

Shakespeare's living about the time when he wrote this 
play within the sight of Crosby Place may perhaps have 
led to the mention of it, as before suggested. It was in his 
time the residence of the wealthy citizen, Sir John Spencer, 
who kept his mayoralty in it in 1594-5. We have no proof 
of the existence of the play before October 1597, when it 
was entered for pubUcation on the books of the Stationers* 
Company. 



I 



leglori 



rinter of oar diKODlent 

11 tummer by tbii sch of York. 



In the old copies it is ton, and few changes could be teas 
judicious. The intention of the dramatist was to connect 
this with the preceding pUy, and to shew at once that the 
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son of that York with whom the audience had been familiar 
was now on a prosperous throne. 

Of course the word son would also be regarded as appro- 
priate to the metaphor. This may not have been in the 
best taste, but it suited the taste of the audience. There is 
a similar instance in Hamlet, and another in the third scene 
of this very act, 

Glostbb. — Our aiery buildeth in the cedar's top. 

And dallies with the wind and scorns the sun. 

Q. Maroarst. — And tnms the snn to shade ; — alas 1 alas ! 
Witness my ion now in the shade of death, 
Whose bright-ontshining beams thy clondy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkness folded np. 
Tour aiery buildeth in our aiery*s nest. 

This long soliloquy is a kind of prologue to the ensuing 
tragedy; and it seems as if Shakespeare had formed the 
intention of making Richard a theatrical character, without 
being very solicitous whether he caught the real features of 
the real Richard. Without pretending to enter into an 
examination of the evidence respecting the character and 
conduct of this worst of the princes of the house of York, it 
is manifest that when the Poet introduces him as saying, 

I am determined to prove a villain, 

the audience must have been prepossessed, and the subse- 
quent events must be made to correspond with the image 
the Poet had thus at the outset presented before them. A 
man who, owing to personal defects, has no pleasure in the 
gentle arts of peace, with a capacity for business and enter- 
prise, able and eloquent, with no limits to his ambition^ 
wading through slaughter to a throne, uneasy there, and 
dying at last in battle, is a fine character for a dramatic writer, 
preparing not a tragedy but a history. 
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1. 1. Clarxncb. 

Bat as I can leam 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams ; 
And from the cross-row plucks the letter 6 ; 
And says, a wiiard told him, that ** by 6 
His issue disinherited should be." 

Edward had the reputation of being much addicted to 
this kind of prognostication. Thus in that remarkable 
contemporary poem, entitled by its author The most pleasant 
Song of Lady Bessy, Lady Bessy being the Lady Elizabeth 
of this play, eldest daughter of Eang Edward, speaking of 
her father says. 

King Edward, that was my father dear, 
On whose estate God haye mercy, 
In Westminster as he did stand 
On a certain day in a study, 
A Book qf Reason he had in his hand, 
And so sore his study he did apply 
That his tender tears fell on the ground, 
All men might see that stood him by : 

She represents him as having afterwards in private given 
her the book, 

Here is a book qf reason ; keep it well. 

As you will have the love of me. 

Neither to any creature do it tell. 

Nor let no living lord it see, 

Except it be to the lord Stanley, 

The which I love full heartily .... 

For there shall never son of my body begotten 

That shall be crowned after me ; 

But you shall be queen and wear the crown. 

So doth express the prophecy. 

It appears that other of the children of Richard Duke of 
York had the same propensity. For Mr. Heywood, to 
whom we are indebted for having first printed this very 
curious poem, which has an historical value, containing one 
or two feu^ts peculiar to itself, and having every claim to be 
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received as authentic, observes in a note that Margaret 
Duchess of Burgundy dealt, like her mother, in the for- 
bidden art. 



I. ]. Glostkr. 

TbatgDOdmB 
Aathonf Woodevile. 



n of worship 



This is said in the same spirit in which just before Gloster 
hadspokenoftheQueenBa"My Lady Grey, his wife;" "man 
of worship" being a phrase used of persons of the middle 
class of gentrj'. Woodvile was at that time Earl Rivers and 
a knight of the garter. 

In judging of the propriety of the Poet having represented 
the princes of the house of Plantagenet speaking thus of the 
Woodviles, we should consider whether there is historical 
evidence that they were accustomed to do so. Perhaps there 
is. If not, it ought to he remembered that, whatever his 
fether may have been, the mother of Woodvile was of the 
bouse of Luxemburgh, Jaquetta, Duchess of Bedford. 



I. i 



This is one of the passages on which nothing that can be 
regarded as at all satisfactory has been said by the commen- 
tators ; it ia therefore of some importance to observe that in 
the first folio the line stands thus : — 

Toucbsafe (deflu'd infection of mui) 

which is not remarked in the notes. " Thou, that diffusest 
infection wherever thou misest with thy kind," is perhaps 
as good an explanation as has yet been offered. 

I. 3. Gniv. 
Here come the lords of Duckingbun and Stanley. 
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I. 3. Q. Elikabxth. 

The countess Richmond, good my lord of Stanlst, 
To your good prayer will scarcely say — Amen. 
Yet| StanlxTi notwithstanding she's your wife. 

I. 3. Q. Elizabeth. 
Saw yon the King to-day, my lord of Stanlbt ? 

In all these passages where we have "Stanley/* the 
original copies read " Derby." Theobald made this inju- 
dicious alteration. It is quite true that Lord Stanley was 
not made Earl of Derby till some years after the time of 
this scene; but it is equally true that he had never the 
designation which Theobald has given him of Lord of Stan- 
ley, butj as we now speak, Lord Stanley, a family name* 
So that^ to escape one impropriety, which is that of the 
author, we fall into another, which is that of an editor, to 
the injury of the cadence of the lines, as any one may satisfy 
himself who will read these passages, substituting ^^ Derby/' 
which the Poet undoubtedly wrote, for ^^ Stanley,** which the 
editors have given us. We have before stated that Shake- 
speare had not the easy means which we possess of obtaining 
accurate information concerning dignities. 

I. 3. 

DoRSBT.— It touches yon, my lord, as mnch as me. 

Glostbb. — ^Ay, and much more. But I was bom so high, 
Oar aiery bnildeth in the cedar's top, 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns the son. 

The effect of this splendid passage is greatly injured by 
what is called the regulation of the modem editors. In the 
first line of what Gloster says there should be a colon at 
'^ high/^ and the word " But" should not be printed with a 
capital letter. 

Ay, and mnch more : but I was bom so high : 
Our aiery, &c. 

Gloster had called on Dorset to notice the remark of 
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Margaret on the dangers to which those are exposed who are 
on an eminence. Dorset retorts that it suits Gloster as well 
as himself. Gloster admits that, and, reflecting on the 
meaner descent of Dorset, observes that he " was bom so 
high ;" whatever elevation he had was his by birth, not as 
Dorset's by the will of the sovereign. The two hnes that 
follow are only an expansion of the same sentiment. 
According to the present regulation, we roust understand 
him to say that he was born so high that their aiery build- 
eth, &C., which enfeebles the passage greatly. 

I. 3. Q. Makqarbt. 
Sin, Dutb, snil Hell hmc Bet ttieir msrku on him. 
Sir William Blackstone thinks this the origin of Milton's 
fomous allegorj'. Mr, Holt White suggests another origin 
in Latimer's Sermons. Mr. Malone follows with an appro- 
bation of Blackstone's suggestion. To me it appears that 
there is nothing here which can be assumed to have sug- 
gested such an allegory as the one alluded to ; and also that 
the real origin of the allegory is so plainly in the Epistle of 
Saint James, I, 15, as to preclude further inquiry. 

1. 4. 

Enter ClHrence and Brakenbury. 

In all the modem editions the dialogue in this celebrated 
scene is represented as being held between Clarence and 
Brakenbury, and not as uv the folios between Clarence and 
a keeper, which is the better arrangement, as is apparent 
ft^m two considerations : — First, that it is improbable 
Brakenbury, who was the Lieutenant of the Tower, should 
pass the night in the sleeping room of his prisoner ; and, 
secondly, when Brakenbury makes those reflections on the 
miseries of royalty while Clarence is asleep, they have no 
relation to the dream and the perturbed state of the mind of 
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Clarence of which the dream was indicative. They suit a 
person entering the cell where Clarence sleeps after having 
related his dream to another, as Brakenbury is represented 
to have done in the foUos, but not a person who had been 
listening to the deeply affecting words of Clarence. The 
remarks also interposed by the person whom Clarence is 
addressing are more those of an uncultivated person such as 
the keeper than of one like Brakenbury. I should certainly 
wish to see the arrangement of the fohos brought back, u 
more worthy of Shakespeare and more just to the reader. 

It will be found, on comparing the quartos and the folios, 
that they vary in several particulars besides this wide and 
important variation ; and that the modern test is an eclectic 
text made out of both. In one place there are four lines 
not in the quartos. 

This is one of the scenes in which the poet is supposed to 
have been most successful. In one part he is eminently so ; in 
what part is he not ? but the part to which I particularly 
allude is the opening of the dream. 

Methoughl that 1 Imd broken from the Tower, 

And was embark'd to cratt to Burgucd; : 

And in my compuny my brother Glasler, 

Who fnim tbe cabin tempted me lo walk 

Upon the hatchei : thence we look'd toward* England, 

And cited np s thonsand heavy timea, 



The lines call up the scene described. At least I can 
never read them without having the image before me of the 
two illustrious brothers pacing the deck, and seeming to bear 
their august colloquy ; and without at the same time being 
reminded of the wars in which they had lost father and 
brother and many other near relations ; and of their own 
recorded and unrecorded adventures, — their wanderings in 
woods and fells, and their sufferings and escapes in the 
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battle-field. This is perhaps the highest triumph of the 
poet's art. 

The text of the folio is to be preferred in reading thus : — 

bDt Btill the envious flood 
Slnp'd in my loul, imd woold not let it forth 
To fi'id the Emptj YBit and wand'riag lir. 

The aoul is compared to a subtile essenee confined in a 
narrow space, an image which is frequently presented by 
Shakespeare. j\gain the substitution of " who" for "which" 
is better- 



It expresses better the struggling of Clarence to let his soul 
escape. 

Far better as seems to me is the reading of the folios in 
the next hne — 

Aw&k'd jaix iiot in this Bore agoay P 

and there is more of energy in Clarence's reply — 

A^D, DO, ntj dnam wu tengtheo'd sjter life. 

For "grim ferryman" the folio has "sour ferryman." 
In the nest variation I much prefer the folio- 

Tbe firat tbit there did greet my Btranger « 



Wu my great fatber-u 
Who tpake aloud. 



-lav, reaoRDed Warwick ; 



In the next instance in which the quartos and folios diSer, 
the reading of the foHo is preferred by the modem editors, 
and they hare not given the reading of the quarto in the 
note ; yet, when we remember the passage in Hamlet, 

"niat ftqoeak'd and gibber'd in the Roman gCnwts, 
and the vox tenuis of the inhabitants of the Eiysian fields, 
the reading is not at once to be dismissed or forgotten, 

then fame waud'Hcg by 
A ihadow like an angel, with bright hair 
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Dabbled in blood, and he tqueaVt out alood — 

Clarence is come, &c. 

Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments.* 

This last line is thus altered in the folios — 

Seize on himi furies, take him unto torment. 

The substitution of " these" for " those'^ in another line 
is a great improvement — 

O, keeper, keeper, I have done thete things. 

When the modem editors gave us — 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone, 

the word " on'* is their own. This and the few lines which 
follow are not in the quartos, and are in the folios only, 
which read — 

Yet execute thy wrath in me alone. 

There is more of earnestness in the folio reading — 

Keeper, I prithee sit by me awhile. 

This may appear minute criticism, but where beauty is 
the critic should endeavour, if not to make it more beauteous, 
yet at least not to suflFer the beauty to be injured by injudi- 
cious tampering. Indeed in a great author it is surely 
desirable to have in all cases what the author left us. There 
are other instances in this play in which the best text has not 
been adopted, where the quartos and folios differ. 

Sandys has adopted the expression " grim ferryman*' in a 
translation from the Sixth iEneid introduced in his enter- 
taining book of Travels, p. 105, — 

Charon, grim ferriman, these streams doth g^uard. 



* This charge upon Clarence is not supported by history. Wark worth, in his 
Chronicle hi the library of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, gi^es a most affecting 
incident, the young prince flying from his murderer, and calling on Clarence 
for help. 
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I. 4. First Mubdbbkb. 

Take him over the costard with the hilts of thy sword, and then throw him 
into the Malmsej-hutt in the next room. 

It is of some importance both in reference to this passage, 
and still more to the passage in The Tempest^ to have a just 
conception of the size of the wine-butts of the time ; and 
it fortunately happens that we have the most authentic in- 
formation that could be desired on this point. In the first 
year of King Richard the Third the Commons complain 
in ParliamcQt that the butts of Malmesey wine imported 
formerly were wont to be made so as to contain seven score 
gallons, or some six score and twelve, and the least six score 
and six, the price of which was fifty shillings, or fifty-three 
shillings and four-pence at most; but now of late the 
merchants have reduced the size, so that they now scarcely 
hold five score and eight gallons, for which they demand 
eight marks. It is enacted that hereafter no butt shall be 
admitted which does not contain the old measure of six score 
and six gallons. Act 1 Ric. III. c. 13. 

II. 1. Buckingham. 

Whenever Buckingham doth tarn his hate 
Upon your g^race, but with all duteous love 
Doth cherish you and yours, God punish me 
With hate in those where I expect most love 1 

But is here used very peculiarly ; it has the effect of nor; 
it is in fact the old boL 

II. 4. 

Abchbishop. — Good madam, be not angry with the child. 
Q. Elizabeth. — Pitchers have ears. 

This passage affords another illustration of the superiority 
of the text of the folios over that of the quartos in this 
play. The former of these lines is given in them to the 
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Duchess of York, with whom it is much more in character. 
The Poet seems to have intended that we should understand 
that the boy had on some occasion overheard his mother 
say what he repeats concerning his uncle Gloster, and she 
is disturbed to find that what she had said thus finds its way 
to the Duchess, as it might seriously affect herself. She 
excuses herself by saying that it was not intended to be 
heard, at least not by her son, quoting a very common pro- 
verb. Little pUcIiers have long ears. 

III. 1. Buckingham. 

Weigh it bat with the g^rossness of this agp, 
Yoa break not sanctoary in seizing him. 

If for '^ this *' we read Aw, we should have all the effect of 
Warburton's admirable suggestion, with less disturbance of 
the text, ffrossness being taken as equivalent to greatness in 
its comparative sense, when used as equivalent to size or 
extent. 

III. 1. Glostkb. 

Thus, like the formal yicei Iniquity, 
I moralize two meanings in one word. 

I should print it thus : — 

Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, 
I moralize — two meanings in one word. 

III. 3. Rivers. 

And, for more slander to thy dismal seat, 
We give thee up our guiltless blood to drink. 

The modern editors have shewn an unreasonable preference 
for the quartos, whose reading this is. The folios have it 
more effectively and more euphonously — 

We give to thee our guiltless blood to drink. 

It is clear that in printing this play the editors would have 
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done well to have taken the text of the folio as the basis, in- 
troducing a better reading from the quartos when they could 
find one. 



HI. 4, Glostek. 
Lore! and Cstesbf , look chat it b« done. 

In the older copies Love! and RatcUffe. Ratcliffe has been 
made to give way to Catesby, because RatcliSe is represented 
as having been at Pontefract at the execution of Rivers, Grey, 
and Vaughan, which took place on the same day with the 
execution of Hastings at London. It is sufficiently evident 
that Ratcliffe could not have been at Pontefract and in 
London on the same day ; but then it is equally manifest 
that the Poet might use a poet's license, and represent Rat- 
cliffe as having fulfilled the tyrant's intention at Pontefract, 
and then a Jho days after have re-appeared in London to 
assist at the death of Hastings. 

An editor is not justified in such alterations in a poet's 
text. It would have been a not improper subject for a note 
that there was here a slight variation from the truth of 
history, much slighter, however, than many others in these 
Histories. But then, when something else is substituted 
which the Poet did not write, care should be taken that the 
substituted word is consistent with the other part of the 
play, which in this instance is not the case. That consistency 
requires that Catesby should enter in the fifth scene with 
Lovel, bringing the head of Hastings, whereas he is sent to 
fetch the Lord Mayor. Moreover, the modern editors have 
retained the Ratcliffe of the old copies in the scene in which 
the head of Hastings is brought in, which was on the very 
day of his execution. In fact, it is hazardous to begin to 
tamper with the text of any great writer. 
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III. 7. Buckingham. 
Being the right idea of your father. 

Such slight changes as this are perhaps unavoidable when 
writings two hundred and fifty years old come to be deli- 
vered from a modem press ; but surely something must be 
allowed to be lost when we see how the line stands in the 
original copies. 

Being the right Idea of yonr Father. 

The word *' idea " appears to have been not fully natu- 
ralized. It is here equivalent to image. 

IV. S. Kino Richahd. 

Hath he so long held oat with me untir'dy 
And stops he now for breath ? 

Here the play begins to be grandly instructive. What a 
lesson to the young not to lend themselves to any purposes 
of evil in any wily companion^ when we see Buckingham 
shrinking from the temptation presented to him to commit 
the most odious of all crimes^ and immediately falling under 
the suspicion of him whom he had served, and about to be 
cast off and lose rank, fortune, life, everything! It is a 
lesson also to be careful of incurring the inferior risk of evil 
by a too close union with 2^ party, religious or political, whose 
extravagancies and follies must be adopted by the simple and 
the honest-minded, or he must be content to share in an in- 
ferior degree the fate of Buckingham. 

We see also a few lines farther the dreadful state into 
which the chief actor had also brought himself — 

Uncertain way of gain ! Bat I am in 

So far in blood, that sin will plack on sin : 

and we see him on the faults descensus, till it ends with 
*' Despair and die.^' 

Whatever evils may attend the theatres, and they are 
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■J! 



many, it camiot in justice be denied or doubted, tbat exhi- 
bitions such as these, of tlie dreadful consequences which 
attend deviations from the right path, have in some instances 
occurred al the proper momenl, and have saved some mind 
hesitating between two courses; and that generally, without 
the effects being obvious, they have aided in saving society 
from much that would have been evil. 



IV. 3. K. RiciiAan. 
Hia dsughter mcanl; hnie 1 mitch'd in mirrjage. 
That is Clarence's daughter to Sir Richard Pole ; but it 
should be observed that the marriage was not so mean as the 
words would lead us to suppose, and as is X believe generally 
supposed by many persons who do not take their ideas of his- 
tory from Shakespeare only. The mother of Sir Richard Pole 
was half-sister to Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother 
of King Henry the Seventh, namely one of the Saint Johns, 
and her mother a Beauchamp. It has not been sufficiently 
adverted to how both King Henry tlie Seventh and King 
Henry the Eighth advanced those who were related to them 
on the Lancastrian side. Many of the dignities created in 
those reigns were in favour of persons who stood in various 
degrees of demi-sang consanguinity to the king. 1 do not 
know whether Shakespeare is right in representing the mar- 
riage of the daughter and heir of Clarence with Sir Richard 
Pole as having taken place during the reign of Richard ; but 
it was in fact a union of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
simitar to that in the marriage of Richmond and the lady 
Elisabeth, and of Lord Welles, a near kinsman of Richmond, 
with another daughter of King Edward the Fourth ; and, if 
brought about in the reign of Henry the Seventh, probably a 
stroke of the same policy which gave to the new Lancastrian 
sovereign the heiress of the rival house. The putting this 
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lady to death in her old age is the fouleat of the many 
foul stains on the latter years of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. 

Shakespeare's lines are remembered; and this line haa I 
have no doubt contributed much to keep out of sight the 
real quality and condition of the father of Cardinal Pole, 
vhose reputation was European, and who was one of the 
most illustrious characters of the age, splendid in birth and 
personal accomplishments, as he was eminent for virtue^ 
wisdom, and learning. 

IV. 4. Q. Mabcahet. 
Here in theae confiDea slilf bme I larVed, 
To watcb the irening of miDe enemiea. 
There is, I believe, no historical evidence, and the taste 
might be questioned which led to the introduction of Queen 
Mat^ret in this play. Yet there is something striking in 
a scene in which three illustrious ladies meet together, each 
of whom has such a tale to tell of husbands, children, bro- 
thers, killed in York and Lancaster's long jars. In ths 
hands of very skilful actors the scene might be made eff« 
tive. We have no direction for "old Queen Margaret," 
she is styled in the old copies, speaking "aside," but it it' 
plain that her three first speeches are uttered aside, nor does 
she join the others till they sit upon the ground. Shal 
speare was aware of the effect of this. Constance assumes* 
this attitude ; and in King Richard the Second we have — 
For bearen's soke let ua at apon the groond. 
I know not what could induce the modern editors to sub- 
stitute " match" for " match't" the reading of the old copies, 
in the following lines, and to punctuate them as they hai 
done. 

Tli<r Edmrd be ii dew), that killed mj Edward ; 
Tbf other Kdward dead, to quit 1117 Edward 1 



1 
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Toang Vork he U but boot, because both thej- 
MiKh'd not the high perfection of mj low. 

It is but a single letter that is withdrawn, but the eSect upon 
the passage is considerable. 

The meaning of a clause which soon follows would be 
more clear were a different punctuation adopted. 

Ricliaril yel liTts, hell's black intelligencer j 
Only reierrsd, their factor to bnf soula 
And geod them thither, 

Richard is first the intelligencer for the fiends below, a 
character odious and infamous. He is reserved, not yet 
taken to the place to which Hastings, Rivers, Grey, and 
Vaughan are gone ; and reserved only for this purpose, that 
he may act for the fiends, (as a factor for a merchant,) buy 
souls, corrupt those who but for him would be fit for another 
place, and send them thither. 

IV. 4. Stanlkv. 
Unteu for that, my liege, I camiat gnesa. 

These words convey no idea. They are in fact a broken 
sentence, Richard interrupting him — 

Unless for that, mj hege, 1 cannot gneaa 

The name of the character ought to be read here, as before, 
Derby, and as it is in the scene soon succeeding where the 
same person visitjt Richmond in the night. 

V. 3, Stanlbv (Dwbj). 
Lest being seen, thy brother, tender George 
Be execated in big father's Bight. 

George Stanley was not brother to Richmond, though 
they might call the same person father. He was son of 
old Stanley, the Earl of Derby of this play, by a former wife. 
The Earl had, subsequently to the death of his first wife. 
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of holy writ the prelate predicts the peaceful prosperity ( 
the reign of him who was to succeed her. 

Nor stuU Chii peace sleep with her i but aa when 

The bird of wonder di«, Ihe msiden phitnii. 

Her uihes new crcBle snothifr heir, 

Aa great in ndmirsUoa u beraelf ; 

So shall she leaie her blesaedoeBa to one 

(When heaven ihali call her from thU cioud of dsrkneu,) 

Who, from the aacred asfaea of her honour, 

Shall star-like rise, as great in fame aa she was, 

And ao stand fii'd ; peace, plenty, Jove, truth, terror, 

That were the aerrants to tbia cboaen infant, 

Shatl then be lila, and like a vine grow to him j 

Wherever the bright EUn of heaven shall shine, 

His honour and the greatness of his name 

Shall be, and make new uitiana ; he shall Boarish, 

And, like a monntain cedar, reach his brancbea 

To aL the plains abont him ;— Our childreo'i children 

Shall tCE thia, and bleaa heaven. — Act. v. Sc. 4. 

That this, at least, was written when the sceptre had been 
transferred to her successor is so apparent that tlie critics, 
from Theobald downwards, for so early did the opiiiiott 
prevail, have represented tliese lines as having been no part 
of the speech of Cranmer as originally written, but a some- 
thing added after the death of Elizabeth, and Steevena goes 
so far as to suggest that they are not Shakespeare's lines 
but Ben Jonson's. 

This has been from the beginning a supposition wholly 
gratuitous. We are accustomed to see these lines inclosed 
in crotchets ; but these crotchets are the mere invention of 
the modern editors. Some have ima^ned that they could 
discern a want of coherence between these lines and those 
which precede and follow them. It requires a very 
delicate taste to determine on a point such as this. To me 
it appears that there is the most perfect coherence, that the 
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ideas flow in the most beautiful order, that there ia nothing 
like a break or interruption of the continuity ; nay, tliat the 
distribution of the members of this long and most beautiful 
address ia singularly artificial, and at the same time most 
natural and proper.* 

True it is that the prediction concerning King James is 
interposed in the midst of the prediction concerning Queen 
Ehzabeth. But it was wise and just and proper in the poet 
so to collocate the members of this speech. This distribu- 
tion illustrates the delicacy and propriety of liis own elegant 
mind. A point in which the chief infelicity of the infant 
then receiving the rite of baptism would lie, remained to l>e 
mentioned ; this was, that though born a princess, still she 
mtut die, leaving no lineal heir to succeed her — 

But she must dls 
(She must, the SBJnts must bave her,) yet a virgin ; 
A most nnEpotted lilr xball she fuse 
To the ground. Bad all the world ihall moura h«r.t 
It was proper that the mention of this her infelicity 

■ The evil done by the intraductiOD of these crolcheta ia apparent by the 
mistake into nhich Ihey bave led one oF the Uteet and one of the most original 
, of the commentatori on Shaketijieare. 1 mean Mr. Brown, Che sulhor of the 
work entitled ■'Shatapean'i Auliibloi/raphical Poem, Sic, cliarlj/ denehptd," 
1838. who, to gave Sbakeepeare from a charge of flattery in this paaaage, ap- 
peal* to tbeie rratcbeti. the inTealion of Theobatd or some other modern ediior. 
a conclniiTe eiidence that the words within them were not written by Shake- 
■peare at all. " Shakespeare, thoagh he baa written obscurely, never committed 
a like incontiuDity of pnrpoae, never was so awkward, and therefore he ought 
not to be fupposed the author of a passage, allaictd to be, ai if ii marked, an 
inltrpcMion," p. 184. And he goes on to speak of " the croteheCed passage " 
■B if the words had come down lo an from the first editors thus marked, as lome- 
tbing added to the original text. 

-t" I am bound to add that I owe the proper regulation of this passage, and 
the just conception of the Fact's meaniog to Mr. Dyce's Kenarki on Coltier't 
and Knight'' Shakeipeart, 8vo, 1814, p. 145. Mr. Collier's regulation ia bow- 
(Tcr no worse than that of the Variorum. The punctuation is such that it is 
4oabtfal whether the folio editors caught the precise eOect wbioh Mr. Dyce has 
10 happily cibihited, 

VOL.. 11. H 
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should be postponed as long as possible, that the reverend | 
speaker should appear as it were luiwilling to introduce i^^ 
and that he should delay till he can delay no longer to 
announce the unpleasing truth, while he is descanting on the 
happiness of her successor. That successor is at first so 
obscurely shadowed forth that he might for a time appear a 
if he succeeded as her son in natural succession. 

Let the reader now with these hints before him peruse the 1 
whole speech in its continuity. It will in truth bear perusal. I 
If he is convinced, as 1 think be will be, that this part of | 
Cranmer's address was really woven in the web with the rest I 
of the piece, he will then be in possession of that which of j 
itself is sufficient to overbear the very slight indications, i 
if indications they deserve to be called, which have pointed i 
to the year 1601 or 1G()2 as the date of the composition of I 
this play. 

I would ask however again whether it can be regarded a 
consistent with a just estimation of the turn of the Poet's j 
mind, that he should have prepared a scene in which v 
have a Queen of England brought upon the stage actually 
in extremis, at the time when the health of the Queen upon , 
the throne was fast declining, and the time could not be far 
distant when such an affecting spectacle would not be fiction 
but a sad reality ; or that, if the Poet bad so mistaken, his 
play would not have been driven at once from tlie stage by ■ 
an indignant audience. 

Or could the " gentle" Shakespeare, either in his character 1 
of poet or " sharer" have thought it a suitable time to enter- 
tain the public with the splendour of a royal coronation, 
when a real coronation might be expected to be near at j 
hand. 

The better opinion therefore seems to be tliat this play 
belongs to the reign of King James the First. 
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And then the question arises to what particular period of 
that reign it is to be referred. 

And here we have what appears to be strong external 
evidence for fixing on the year 1612 or 1613, which is late in 
the Poet's life, as the date of this play. It was during the 
performance of this play that the thatched roof of the Globe 
Theatre, on the Bank Side, took fire, when the whole building 
was consumed. This was on the 2Dth day of June, 1613. 
The occasion of the fire was by the lodging of some portion of 
the wadding in the roof when the chambers were discharged 
on the entrance of the King at the ball given by the Cardinal. 
The event is noticed in many contemporary authorities, as 
may be seen in the Notes in the Variorum ; and, though the 
play then being performed is by some called by the name 
Alt is True, while others call it King Henry the Eighth, there 
can be no doubt that it was Shakespeare's play that was then 
being exhibited. All is True has not been preserved by the 
editors of the folio as part of the title of this history, but 
they have preserved the Prologue, in which we have some- 
thing correspondent with such a title : 

Such aa give 
Tbeir raooej out of hope tbej miy believe, 
May here tiad truth too. 

So far, however, we have had nothing which bears upon 
the question of the date ; for all representations at a theatre 
which chance to be mentioned in contemporary writings 
are not first representations, or are necessarily early repre- 
sentations. But Sir Henry Wotton who, in a tetter to Sir 
Edmund Bacon, written on the second of July, ^ves some 
particulars of this catastrophe, says that, "The King's 
Players had a neio play, called All is Trtie, representing si 
principal pieces of the reign of Henry the Eighth, which w 
set forth with many extraordinary circumstances of pomp 
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and majesty." (Letters of Sir Henry Wotlon to Sir Ed- ' 
mund Bacon, 12nio. X661. p. 30.) This is certainly a strong^ 
testimony. Sir Henrj- Wotton would hardly have called it 
a new play, had it not been so ; or even if it had only been 
newly revived : and we cannot be surprised that Chalmers 
should take his stand upon this piece of evidence, and con- 
tend for the year 1613 as the time of the first production of 
this play on the stage. 

Yet I cannot but think, though my present conviction is 
less strong than once it was, that there are indications in the 
play itself of its being an earlier work ; not so early as the 
reign of Elizabeth, but belonging to the very first months of 
the reign of her successor. It seems to me that the death of 
Queen Katharine was intended to be referred by the specta- 
tors to the death of Queen Elizabeth, that is, that they should 
think of the latter while they beheld the former. The peace- 
ful exit of Queen Katharine bore some resemblance to the , 
composed departure of Queen Elizabeth, who recovered her 
serenity before her end, and died professing her Christian 
hope. The coronation too of Queen Anne BuUen may also 
have been intended to afford an opportunity for mimicking , 
at the theatres the splendour of the real coronation of King 
James. We know that it has been usual to exhibit a coro- , 
nation at the tlieatres when one has actually occurred ; and 
for this very purpose the play before us was revived in the 
first year of King George the Second. The speech of Cran- 
mer was to carry hack the mind of the audience to the life of 
the Queen, then lately removed, and to e.thibit at once what 
was the actual feeling of the time, — the respect which rested 
on the memorj- of Elizabeth, and the hopeful expectations 
which were entertained on the accession of King James.* 

• I subjoin ■ f»w [latsagCE ftom MBiininghsin's Diory (H»rl. o353), conUio- 
ing terf ■uthnitiu putii'iUiri of the Qucen'a dcceue, ■nd of Ibe prDcndiiigi 
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It may be thought perhaps too high a refinement to 
im^ne that when Shakespeare introduced the clause into a 
speech of Norfolk, in the first scene — 



he had any allusion to the succession of King James by right 

immedistely couacqnCDt, which taaj be compved iritii the rcprFientation of the 
detCh of Qutrtn Kottisriae, and a few pusagea cited in the C«it : — 

■' 1602-3, Match 23. I waa at the Court at Richmond to hear Dr. Parry, one 
of her Majesty'i chaplami, and to be assured whether the Qaeen were living or 
dead. I heard him, and wig aisured she was then living. Bi» teit waa out of 
the Ptalma, ' Now will I pa; my vows onto the Lord in the midst of the 
eongregation,' &c. It was a very learned, eloquent, religious, and moving 
aermOD. His prayer, both in the bepmuog and conclnaioa, was m fervent and 
effectual for her Majesty that he left few eyei dry. There were present at bia 
•ennon the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Keeper, the Lord Treaaorer, 
Lord Admiral, Earl of Shrewiibury, Earl of Worceiter, Lord Cobham, Lord 
Gray, Sir WUIiam Knollya, Sir Ed. Wotton, Etc. I dined with Dr. Parry in 
the Privy Chamber, and understood by him, the Bishop of Chiohester, the Dean 
of Canterbury, the Dean of ^'indsor, &c., that her Majesty hath been by fita 
troubled with melancholy some three nr four months, but tor this fortnight 
extreme oppressed with it, insomach that she refused to eat anything, to receive 
any physic, or admit any rest in bed, till within these two or three days. She 
hath been in a manner apeeihless for two days, very pensive and silent linca 
Shrovetide : sitting some times with her eyes filed upon one object many hours 
together. Yet she always hid her perfect senses and memory ; and yesterday 
tignified by lk< li/ling up of htr hand and ti/a to hiatal, a sign which Dr. 
Parry entreated of her, that the believed that faith which she had caused to be 
professed, and looked faithfully to be saved by Christ's merits and mercy only 
ind no other means. She took great delight in hearing prayers ; voutd i^liH 
at tKt natnt of Jtmi lift up her hrmda and tyet to heaven. She wonld not 
hear the Archbishop speak of hope of her longer life ; but when he prayed, or 
spake uf basvco and Ihi^se joys, she would hug his hand. Sic. It seems ahe 
might have lived if she would have used tome means, but she would not be 
persuaded, and princes must not be forced. Her physician sud she had a body 
of * firm and perfect constitution, likely to have lived many years. 

"31th. This morning, about three o'clock, her Mojesly departed this life, 
mildlg like a lamb, easily like a ripe apple from the tree, cum jni guadara /tbra 
a6iqiie gemilu. Dr. Parry told me he was present, and sent his prayers before 
her soul ; and 1 doubt not that she is amongst the royal saints in heaien in 
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of descent from King Henry the Seventh : but it will hardly 
be doubted that he designed to direct the thoughts of his 
audience to King James when he introduced to them King 
Henry " leaning on the Cardinal's shoulder," because it ia 
known that this was a practice of King James, (as it had been 
cantultatioD, procUimed Jamcti the Sulb, King of Scots, the King uf England, 
PrsQce, BDd Irclaad ; begioDing at White Hal! Gates, where Sir Robert Cecil 
read the proclanjalion which be carried in hia hand, and after read again at 
Cbeapsidc. Maajr Dobletaea, lurils spiritual and temporal, Imighls, the trnm- 
pets. manf heralds. The gatea at Ludgatc ani) portcullis were shut and down 
hj the Lord Msjior'a command, who was there present with the aldermen, Su:., 
and until he had a token, beEidf promise, the Lord Treaaurer'a George, that the; 
would proclaim the King of Scots Kiog of Eugland, he would not opea. 

" The proclamatioD was heard with great expectation and eileutjoj ; no great 
shouting. I think the aorrow for her Majesty's departure was so deep in manj 



ould r 



denl; slieir any great Joy. though it a 



less than eiceediog great fur tli 
Ihej shewed it hy bonefirea and ringiag. No tumult, i 
order in the city ; every man went about hia business 
as securely a> though there bod heen no change, nor 



and at night 
contradiction, no dis- 
readily, ■■ peaceahty, 
heard or 



compElitor*. God be thanked our King hath his right ; magaa ffritai, tl pr»- 
valebil. Doublleas there was great wise coansel and deliberation in fact, iii 
factum eti hue a Domino we mast needa confess i and I hope wc may truly sajr 
nabii pttrla quiei. The people is full of expectation and great in the hope of 
■lis worthincji. of our nation's future greatness : every one promises himself a 
share in some famous action to he hereafter performed for his prince and 
country. They assure themselves of the continuance of our Church-gorem. 
ment and doctrine. Their talk ia of adToncement of the nobility ; ot the aab- 
aidies and fifteens taxed in the Queen's time ; how indebted she died to tho 
Commons, notwithstanding all their charge laid upon them. They half deipoir 
of the payment of their prirj seals sent in Sir William Cecil's time ; they will 
not lEiiire themseWea af the loan. Que wishes the Earl of Southampton and 
Others were pardoned and at liberty ; others could be content some men of great 
place might pay the Queen's debts, because Ibey believe they gathered enough 
under her. But all long tu see our Deir King. This ereniDg prayer at Paul's 
the King was publicly prayed for in form as our Queen used to be. 

■' March 30. It was reportfd that Che King sent fur same £5000 to bring him 
into England. The King's book, Baniikan Doron, came forth with his £piatle 
to the Reader apologctical, 

" Marcb '.i\. This night came a messenger from the King's Mijeety, with 
letters directed to the nobles and councillors of his late sister, the deoBBaed 
Queen, all to contione their places, and keep house and order matters according 
to their discretion till he come." 
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of King Henry the Eighth,) and it was noted as being his 
practice before his actual arrival in London as king. Thus 
Manningham : " Jo. Grant told me that the King useth in 
walking among his nobles oftentimes to lean upon their 
shoulders as a special favour, and in disgrace to neglect 
some in that kindness." Roger Coke {Detection, &c. p. 50.) 
speaks of it as an odious custom ; and, if we may trust Sir 
Anthony Weldon, the King used this familiarity with the 
Earl of Somerset, at their last parting at Theobalds. (Court 
and Character, ed. 1817, P- 32.) 

Even before his coronation the discontent of Lord Cobham 
and Lord Grey had ripened into a conspiracy. It was de- 
tected, and they were arrested in the month of July. It 
seems as if the Poet meant that the audience should think of 
this when he makes King Henry say — 

M; life itself and tbe beat heart of it 
TluDki joa for thia great care \ I stood i' th' level 
Of a ftill-charged conBpiracr, and gire thanka 
To jon that choked it.— Act L So. 2. 

The extraordinary efforts of the citizens of London to de- 
monstrate their loyalty, both on the King's entrance into 
London and on the day of his coronation, and the proper 
reception of it by the King, may seem to have been in the 
Poet's mind when he wrote — 

Tbe citizeos 
I am aore luTe ihewa at full their tojal minds : 
Aa, let them have their righta the; are ever forward, 
In celebration of this day with sLowa, 
Pigeanta, and dghts of hononi. 

Nor, I'll BiBure 70a, better taken, Sir.— Act it. Sc. 1. 

No doubt this refers in the first instance to the time 
of Henry the Eighth and the proper business of the play : 
but we may see in the turn of the phrase something like 
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proof that the passages just quoted referred also to some rac 
recent exhibitions. 

The combined effect of these circumstances is to raise a 
strong presumption that, notwithstanding the testimony of 
Sir Henry Wotton, that the play was a new one in 1613, yet 
that it was really written and represented within four or five 
months of the death of Queen Elizabeth in \G03 : and that 
in the preparation of it the Poet had the particular object in 
view to introduce upon his stage the two raost popular inci- 
dents of the day, the death of Queen Elizabeth and the 
coronation of King James. 

The speech of Cranmer, with which the play concludes," 
may, if this view be the correct one, be regarded as the 
poetical offering of Shakespeare to King James on his acces- 
sion, when, as Daniel remarks, all the poets — 

0( Ibat DFW-mBing seuou [he; dill alrive 
Tu bring the best they could uato ilie time. 

If this was not his offering, then, when the whole poetical 
chorus broke forth in terms of rejoicing, was Shakespeare 
dumb : for there are no verses written on that occasion except 
these were, which can with any probability be attributed to 
him. It is quite true that on another public occasion, when 
through the breadth of the land there was 

A voice of weeping heard acd loud lament 

on the death of Prince Henrj-, and when almost every poetic 
voice was raised, Shakespeare is not to he found. This is sin- 
gular, and the fact has never been explained. But it was so 
obvious a course for a dramatist to take, then in the height of 
his reputation, that it seems hard to suppose that Shakespeare 
would offer no tribute to the new sovereign, when alt his bre- 
thren of song were forward with their lays. At any rate we 
have these lines, and, whether written at the opening of the 
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new reign, or when the pacific character of the new prince 
was fully understood by the long peace which England had 
enjoyed, it may safely be predicted that no verse produced 
on that occasion 

Will ontlstt this powerful rliTme. 
That we do not find him either on the occasion of the acces- 
sion of King James, or of the coronation, or of the marriage 
of the Princess Elizabeth, or of the death of Prince Henry, or 
oven of the death of Queen Ehzabeth, adding his voice in the 
sounds of woe or rejoicing which proceeded from so many 
of his poetical contemporaries, is a circumstance of the Poet*s 
history or character wliich well deserves to be made the sub- 
ject of inquiry. Aiid with it might be united an inquiry 
into the reason why we have no commendatorv verses by 
Shakespeare, when such interchange of civilities were so 
frequent. Again, why any occasional verses of any kind 
which can in reasonable probability be attributed to him 
are so few and so little worthy his genius. And still again, 
why, after that early period of his life in which he produced 
his Venus and his Lucrece, he produced no other poems of 
that class, nor any other poems in the later and matured 
period of his life ? It would seem as if he were become 
averse from composition, a state of mind likely to be pro- 
duced in one who had long been in the practice of writing 
for an immediate pecuniary reward, no uncommon conse- 



Tbet, in forbearing to fall into the custom of the times, of 
commending in set compositions the works of other poets, 
he was actuated by feelings of jealousy or envy, can hardly 
he supposed of a man of his free and generous nature. It 
is, however, the fact, that we have very little of what can be 
considered a tribute from him to those who had been instinct 
with poetic fire before his time, or contemporary with him. 
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There are even strokes in his Sonnets which seem levelled at ■ 
great poetical names, but we are very imperfectly acquaitited 
with the circumstances which called for them. This Play 
has been adduced as an instance that he did not seek out for \ 
occasions on which to bestow a word of praise on poets who 
had preceded him. He might, it is said, have introduced 
the poetical Earl of Surrey as one of the characters, as he 
had from the beginning proposed to introduce more than one 
member of the illustrious house of Howard. We have, in- 
deed, an Earl of Surrey as well as a Duke of Norfolk ; and *■ 
the case would be worse were this the poetical Earl, since to 
introduce him at all without some word which should shew 
that he had other honours than those of ancestry and Tank, 
would have been worse than an entire oblivion of him. But 
the Earl of Surrey of this Play is not the poetical Earl, but 
his father, as appears by his calling the Duke of Buck- 
ingham his father-in-law. Tlie same want of strict identifi- 
cation of individuals in the series of the English titles of 
honour, which we have before had occasion to remark, is con- 
spicuous in the Howards of this Play. It is plain that the 
Poet bad no clear conception of wliat belonged to each, and 
his confusion is worse confounded by the mistakes of tlie 
original editors. 

The First Scene of this Play has descended to us with the \ 
text sadly corrupted, and not yet satisfactorily restored. ' 
As to the rest, the test is in a better state than that of most ] 
of the Plays, and the difficulties are less than usual. Our | 
remarks on particular passages will, therefore, be few. 

I. 1. NOHFOLK. 

Sure! J, Sir, 
There'* in him itaff tbst pati him to then end* : 
For, beiDg not prapp'd by sncetlry, (wboic grace 
Chdii* Bucccuors their my) "'" oU'd upon 
For high futa done to the orown ; aeitber tUled 
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To eminent assistants, but spider-like, 
Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us note. 
The force of his own merit makes his way ; 
A gift that heayen gi^es for him, which buys 
A place next to the king. 

Thus has Mr. Malone attempted to restore the latter por- 
tion of this passage, which^ in the only authoritative copies 
we possess, stands thus : 

but spider-like 
Out of his self-drawing web. O ! gives as note. 
The force of his own merit makes his way. 
A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 
A place next to the king. 

But the passage demands a bolder restoration; and I ven- 
ture to propose the following : 

but, spider -like. 
Out of himself dravring his web. O I this gives us note. 
The force of his own merit makes his way : 
A gift that heaven has given him buys for him 
A place next to the king. 

Here at least we have what is intelligible; and with this 
agrees what Abei^avenny immediately says, 

, I cannot tell 

What heaven has given him, let some graver eye 
Pierce into that : but I can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him. 

There are other passages in this Scene which require a 
critical restoration which must be quite as resolute as this. 

I. 4. Guildford. 

he would have all as merry 
As first-good company, good wine, good welcome. 
Can make good people. 

What a compound is this: ^^ first-good P' Poor Shake- 
speare has been sadly tortured, indeed, by his editors. It 
was Theobald who invented it ; the Variorum perpetuated it ; 
and Mr. Knight crowns it. The folios read. 

As first, good company, good wine, good welcome, 
Can make good people. 
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Where, beside the villainy of the compound, we are deprived 
of this bttle evidence of the urbanity of Shakespeare's mind, 
who represents Guildford as making chief in the pleasure of 
the entertainment, the "good company," then assembled. 
The instances are innumerable in which we feel the impor- 
tance, in settling the text of these Plays, of remembering that 
the whole is essentially coUuquial. No one who looks upon 
the passage as something to be spoken can perceive a neces- 
sity for the emendations proposed and so generally adopted. 

III. 2. WOLSEI. 

Farewell 1 ■ long farewell, to all my greatneas. 

I know not whether the same view of this familiar line 
may have occurred to others, or whether every reader of 
Shakespeare may not take the same view of it, but I had long 
been of opinion that it was to be understood in a particular 
way, before I found that meaning of it established by the 
original editions. 

Norfolk has said, in a strain of light familiarity, " So fare 
you well, my little gcod lord cardinal ;" Wolsey says, taking 
up the words Norfolk had iised, " So farewell to the little 
good you bear me:" when, the conviction of his lost estate 
flashing across his mind, he proceeds, " Farewell," — did I 
say " Farewell ?" did I repeat the word after tlie man ? — 
Yes, it is too surety so — '■ a long farewell to all my great- 
ness !" That this was the reading, or sense rather, of 
Shakespeare's contemporaries, appears by the original editors 
having placed a note of interrogation after Farewell ? We J 
should now print the line thus : 

Farewell ?— a long farewell lo all my greatoras. 

I may observe on these popular lines, that if there ia anyl 
doubt whether "blossoms" is a substantive or a verb, the f 
original editors have decided the question as far as their au- 
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thoiity goes^ by printing the word with a capital letter, 
" Blossoms/^ Dr. Warburton^s substitution of " shoot '* for 
'^ root,^' is not judicious. A wound at the root produces the 
fatt of the tree. 

V. 1. Kino Hbnrt. 

if eDtreaties 
Will render yoa no remedy, this ring 
Deliver them, and your appeal to ns 
Then make before them. 

This ring Cranmer afterwards produces at the Council 
Board. There was so close a similarity between this inci- 
dent and the giving a ring by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of 
Essex, that persons could scarcely fail to think of the one 
when the other was presented to them. I venture to intro- 
duce another quotation from Manningham's Diary : — ^^^Dr. 
Parry told me the Countess of Kildare assured him that ihe 
Queen caused the ring wherewith she was wedded to the 
Crown, to be cut from her finger some six weeks before her 
death ; but wore a ring which the Earl of Essex gave her 
unto the day of her death.'' 

We now pass to the Tragedies. 
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THE TRAGEDIES. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



The date of this play is pretty decisively fixed by the 
preface to the quarto edition which was puhlislied in 1609. 
It was then " a new play, never stal'd on the stage, never 
clapperciaw'd with the palms of the vulgar;" and it is ac- 
cordingly full of that manly sentiment which we find though- 
out the plays produced in the later periods of the Poet's life. 

As to the story, it was part of the popular literature of 
En^and ; the better kind reading it in Chaucer, and the 
meaner in some popular story-book, perhaps not now extant, 
but which is enumerated with others of its class by Tyndal 
in his Obedience of a Christian M.an, 1535 : — " Finally, that 
this threateninge and forbyddinge the laye people to rede 
the Scriptures is not for love of your soulea (which thei care 
for as the foxe doeth for the gysse) is evidente and clerer 
than the sonne ; in as moche as they permitt and suffre you 
to reade Robynhode and Bevise of Hampton, Hercules, 
Hector and Troilus, with a thousand histories and fables of 
love and wantones and of rybaudry." p. xx. 

It appears that some other poet had written a play with 
the same title, for in the books of the Stationers' Company 
there is entered under Feb. 7, 1602, " The booke of Troilus 
and Cressida, as it is acted by my Lo. Chamberlain's men." 
{BosweU'i Malone, viij. ^16.) If we suppose, with some of 
the commentators, this to be indeed no other than Shake- 
speare's, we are misinformed by the writer of the preface to 
the edition of IfiO!) in two points; first, that it was a new 
play, and second, that it had never been acted. 

That the book entered in 1602 was, however, not Shake- 

VOL. II. 1 
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speare's, appears from this circumstance, that on January 28, 
1608, a book called The History of Troilu» and Cressida wag 
entered in the same books to Richard Bonian and Henry 
Whalley, the publishers of the edition of 1609. This would 
hardly have been done, had the same book been entered 
before to other parties. It also is found in Henslowe's papers 
that in 1599 Decker and Che ttle were employed on a play 
called Troilua and Cressida. [Boswell's Malone, viii. 223.) 
And this seema to be a sufficient answer to the argument of 
Mr. Malone in his essay on the chronological order, by 
which he endeavours to establish for this play a right to be 
regarded as belonging to the reign of Elizabeth. 

It has not, I think, been noticed by any of the commen- 
tators, that there was a play on the story of Troilus written 
by Nicholas Grimoald. So at least says Anthony Wood, 
after Bale. (Atk. Ox. vol. I, col. 140.) He belonged to the 
early Reformation lera. 

The introduction of this play into the first collected edition 
was an after-thought, as appears by the fact that it is not 
named in the table of contents ; and also, that it stands first 
among the plays called Tragedies without any pagination, 
except that the second leaf is paged 79, SO, this last being a 
circumstance for which it is difficult to account. 

Troilus was admitted into the vocabulary of English names 
of persons. Shakespeare had a not very distant neighbour 
who bore the name. This was Troilus {or " Troylus," as it is 
on the monument, shewing how the name was pronounced) 
Kingscott, son of Henry Kingscott of Kingscott in Glou- 
cestershire. Troilus Kingscott served under the Prince of 
Orange forty years, and died September 10, 1656, aged 80. 
The lady whom he married had also a remarkable name, 
Alliday, a daughter of Lambert Waller. 
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Poor'it in the open ulcer of my heart, 

A friend who is a very critical reader of Shakespeare, Mr. 

Barry of Draycote, proposes to transfer this line from the 

place in which it now stands to another ; a suggestion well 

(deserving attention. The passage will then stand thus : 
Thi 
the sa 



I tell th«fi, I am Bud 
Id Creuid'i love: thou answereat, " S 
Her eye*, btir hair, her cheek, her gait, 
Htndleit in thy diicoarse: — " O, that her hand, 
" In vhoae comparuoa all whites are ink 
" Writing their own reproach ; to whose soft fdnire 
" The cygnet's doim ia harsh, and spirit of sense 
" Hard u the palm of ptoaghman 1" — This, thou tell'at me, 
(As true thou tell'at me) wheD I say — " I hive her." 
But, laying thai, instead of oil and balm 
Poor'd in the open ulcer of my heart. 
Thou Uy'sl in eiery gash that lore h&tb gii"n me 
The knife that made it. 

I. 3. Ulvkbks, 
Degree being viiarded. 
The UQworthiest shews ss fsii 



the maaqae, &e. 

This long and celebrated speech of Ulysses contains nearly 
the same view of the subject with that taken by Sir Thomas 
Elyot, in the two first chapters of his Governor. Sir Thomas 
Elyot was a sensible, judicious, and learned man ; yet how 
much inferior is his argument to that of Shakespeare, in the 
arrangement and number of the topics, and in the force with 
which they are made to bear. 

III. 3. Ul-TSSIS. 

There i* • mystery (wilh whom Relation 
Durat nerer meddle) in the ioul of alate ; 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expreamon to ; 
All the commerce which you have had with Troy, 
A> perfectly ia oura, te yours, my lord. 

Of the perfect intelligence obtained by the counsellors of 
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Queen Elizabeth, the public had some extraordinary proofs 
in the arrest of traitors at a time when they thought them- 
selves most secure. Such men as Walsingham delighted to 
throw over their proceedings an air of mystery, to amaze 
men's minds by an appearance of almost divine intuition. 
Shakespeare wrote with the impression of this on his mind. 
There are few passages in his writings of higher power than 
this scene. We have the Grecian chiefs individualized before 
us, and we hear from them sentiments such as it might befit 
them to have uttered, especially from the woXvfjiriris Ulysses. 



CORIOLANUS. 

As some arrangement must be adopted, I have followed 
that of the folios. Tet, it would seem as' if Coriolanus should 
be placed next after Julius Casar and Anthony and Cleopatra, 
as having probably been written after them, but about the 
same time ; or next before them, as belonging like them to 
Roman story, but to a period of time antecedent to the sera 
of the Ceesars. The Roman Plays are remarkably destitute 
of notes of time, internal or external. They were probably 
produced in 1607, 1608, or 1609. See introductory remarks 
on Julius CtBsar. 

I. 1. Mknbnius. 

I shall tell you 
A pretty tale ; it may be you have heard it } 
But since it lerves my purpose, I will venture 
To SCALX *t a little more. 

There is no doubt that '^ scale" has been used to denote 
the spreading abroad, dispersing ; but then the sense does not 
suit the passage, while the sense of stale suits it admirably. 
Stale is also a word of which Shakespeare is fond, while no 
other instance can be produced of his having used the rare 
word scale. All persons conversant with the written cha- 
racter of any age, know that there are letters which are easily 
confounded, the forms of the literal elements having been as 
litde the subject of reflection and science as the sounds of 
which they are the representatives. This correction of the 
text has not escaped other commentators ; indeed it is more 
than sufficiently obvious. 

II. 3. CORIOLANUS. 

What custom wills, in all things should we do it 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 



highly heBp'il 



We can never Bufficiently appreciate the depth 
wisdom in this wonderful man. He seems to be acquainted 
with every political or moral maxim, and to know what is to 
be said in favour of it or against it. His views are also often 
presented, as in this instance, with inimitable felicity, so 
simply, so easily, so gracefully, the metaphor so beautifully 
kept up to the end, and the meaning so clearly and vividly 
brought out. There is more of his political wisdom in thb 
play, in Timon, and in Trdlus and Cressida, than in any 
other of ttie plays. They are, indeed, studies for the poli- 
ticians of every age. It is beside the purpose of this work 
to enter into any particular exhibition of the sentiments, not 
even as they illustrate the mind and opinions of the Poet, 
or to examine the justness of them ; but on the passage here 
quoted 1 would observe, that beside the custom of which he 
speaks, there is another custom antagonist to it and per- 
petually at war with it, the custom of each current generation^ j 
Which thinki IM fathen faoli, I 

SO that there is little danger of any injurious accumulation 
of error from a too obstinate adherence to the customs of 
our ancestors. In all the arguments on this, which is, in 
fact, the great question of the present age, a sufficient dis- 
tinction is not made between improvements which are de- 
monstrably such, and changes which are only specious and 
presumed to be improvements. 
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Vbrt little consideration can have been bestowed on the 
order in which it was most proper that the dramatic writings 
of Shakespeare should be arranged in any collected edition 
of them when his fellows Heminge and Condell prepared 
their edition. Having distributed them as Comedies, His- 
tories, and Tragedies, there they appear to have thought 
that their duty ended ; and even that distribution can hardly 
be called logical, since there is no more reason for placing 
Julius Caaar, or CoriolanuB, or Anthony and Cleopatra under 
tragedies rather than histories, than there would be for bo 
placing King John or King Henry the Eighth. But, if there had 
been any well-considered principle on which they proceeded in 
the minuter points of the arrangement, we should not, after 
reading Coriolanus, which is indisputably one of the later 
works, be carried back to Titut Andronicu» and Romeo and 
Juliet, which are as indisputably early works; and then 
farther on in the volume have met with other plays on 
Roman story which were evidently written at nearly the 
same time with Coriolanut. 

THttu Andronicus I have left out as a doubtful play, and 
aa having nothing to add to what has been already said 
respecting it, either as a whole or on particular passages in 
it. It has all the usual external evidence of being his. 
Meres names it as one of his tragedies in 1598. 

Meres also names Romeo and Juliet, and, as there is an 
edition with the date 1597 in the title page, we cannot err in 
placing the preparation of this play several years before the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, though in what particular year 
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between 1590 and 159" there aeem no sufficient indications 
to guide us. 

Tyrwhitt, in the infancy of criticism on the chronological 
order, thought that he had discovered what was little less 
than exact proof of the time wlien this play, or at least one 
scene of it, was composed. In the third scene of the 6r8t 
act the Nurse in her gamitous way is made to say — 

But u I said. 
On Lammas-eve at night ahsll nhe be foarteen ; 
That ehoU she, many ; I remamber it well. 
'Tis since the cartliquake now eleven years ; 
And the was vean'd — I never shall forget it. Slc. 

Out of this arises the question, Of what earthquake is ths 
Nurse speaking ? and Mr. Tyrwhitt, liaving found that the 
shock of an earthquake was felt in London in 1580, so severe 
as to be likely to be long remembered, and to form an sera in 
the computations of such persons as Jubet's nurse, he came to 
the conclusion that this was the earthquake of which Shake- 
speare made her speak, and that by adding on the eleven 
years we arrived at the date of the composition of the play^ 
1591. 

It will not be denied that Shakespeare might make an 
Italian character in an Itahan story allude in this way to an 
event which occurred at London ; but it is obvious that the 
whole argument is of the most shadowy kind, and it seems 
to be entirely destroyed when the fact is introduced that in 
1570 there did occur a most remarkable earthquake in the 
neighbourhood of Verona, so severe that it destroyed Ferranii 
and which would form long after an epoch in the chronolo- 
gical calculations of the old wives of Lombardy. When the 
church of St. Stephen at Ferrara was rebuilt an insciiption 
was placed against it, from which we may collect the terrible 
nature of the visitation : — " Cum anno m.d.lxx die xvii No- 
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■ Tembris teitia noctis hora, quam maximus terrK motus hanc 
preeclarissimam urbem ita conquassasset, ut ejus fortlssima 

'Dicenia, munitissimaa arce^, alta palatia, religiosa templa, 
sacratas turres, omnesque fere cedes omnino evertiaset et 
prostrasset, una cum maximu civium damno, atque acerba 
clade." The order of towers, palaces, and temples in this 
inscription corresponds to the order in which they occur in 
the well-known passage in The Tempest. Will this come in 
aid of the argument of those wlio contend that Shakespeare 
must at some period of his life have breathed the air of 
Italy, seen the Italian palaces, and witnessed the Itahan 
customs he has so accurately exhibited ? This inscription, 
commemorative of an event never to be forgotten at Ferrara, 
appears to have been cut in ISJli or not long after. At all 
events, I submit that, if we must suppose that the Poet in- 
tended to make the Nurse speak according to the truth of 
history at ail, this is the earthquake to which she alludes, 
And not the slight trembling which alarmed the fears of a 
northern people unaccustomed to such phtenomena. 

This ailment of Mr. Tyrwhitt's has, however, ran the 
course of all the editions. This has been the way. Let a 
conjecture be once boldly stated, and there are persona 
enough to lay hold upon it rather than to originate argu- 
ments of their own. Malone notices it with respect, and 
thinks it renders probable that the play was begun in 1391, 
though he assigns it in its complete state to a much later 
period. Mr. Chalmers assigns the play to the spring of 15112, 
in an argument of which Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture is a 
principal element. I have not examined Mr. Collier's edition 
on this point ; but Mr. Knight " has no doubt that Shake- 
speare wrote the passage eleven years after the earthquake of 
1560, and that, the passage being also meant to fix the atten- 
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tion of an audience, the play was produced, as veil as 
written, in 1591." 

No play of Shakespeare's lias been from the tirst more 
popular than this ; perhaps none so popular. The interest 
of the story, the Tftriety of the characters, the appeals to 
the hearts of all beholders, the abundance of what may be 
called episodical pa.'^sages of singular beauty, such as Queen 
Mab, the Friar's husbandry, the Starved Apothecary, and the 
gems of the purest poetry which are scattered in rich abun- 
dance, — these all concur to make it the dehght of the many 
as it is also a favourite study for the few. But so tragical a 
story ministers to a depraved appetite in the many. The 
mass of f^nglishmen love scenes of horror, whether in reality 
or in the mimic representations on the stage. Shakespeare 
seems to have understood this ; and both here and in Hamlet 
he leaves scarcely any one alive. Even the insignificant 
Benvolio is not permitted to live out the story. It would be 
profanation however to believe that this has been a principal ,] 
cause of the extreme popularity of Romeo and Juliet, which 
began in the author's own time and is continued in ours. 

If nothing else, the garden scene would claim for this 
dramatic piece to have been produced when the writer wob 
in the flower of his genius. We are to read it with the im- 
pression on our minds of Italian manners, and the warm 
feelings of Italy ; but it is of all ages and all nations, and 
the cold moon of England has doubtless sometimes witnessed 
scenes as impassioned as this. 

The commentators have produced several testimonies to 
the popularity of this play in the times before the tbeatrea 
were closed through the ascendancy of the Puritan spirit in 
England ; a marked and very important lera in dramatic his- 
tory. I add the three references to this play which follow. 
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under the impression that it is desirable any notices of the 
writings of this great poet from the pens of persons who were 
bia contemporaries should be gathered together. 

In Speculum Mundi, or a Glass representing tht Face of 
the fVorltl, ito, 1635, the author, John Swan, writes thus: — • 

" Amiantus is a stone lilte unto alum : this being put into 
the fire, is not hurt nor slurried, but rather more bright and 
clear. Unto which, one patient in troubles and adversities, 
nay be likened : for his afflictions harm him not, but better 
him ; making him look in the midst of a fiery trial, not like 
one slurried with repining, but clear and beautiful in the 
sight of heaven by refining. 

" But I conclude : and with him who writeth thus, cannot 
but say — 

" Oh ! mickle ia the powerful good that lies 

In herbs, trees, atoaes, and their true qiulitiea : 

For nought ■□ vile thic on the earlh doth liie 

But to the earth some secret good doth pre. 

And nonght lo rich on e[tber rock oi ihelf 

But, if unknown, lies uielest Co itself. 

Therefore, who thua dotb make their aecreti known. 

Doth profit others, uid not hart hie own!" P. 399. 

James Ferrand, doctor of physic, printed at Oxford, in 
1640, A Treatise, discoursing of the Essence, Causes, Symp- 
toms, Prognosticks, and Cure of LfOve or Eroiique Melancholy. 
There are commendatory verses by Richard Goodridge, of 
Christ Church, who thus alludes to this play — 

Were thy story of u much direful woe 
Aa that of Juliet and Hieronj'nio, 



Gilbert Swynhoe, a northern poet, has an allusion to the 
sweet couplet with which this play concludes, in his Irene, 
printed in l(i56 — 
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In Sir William Davenant's Gondibert, we have scenes laid 
at Verona, and a character called Tybalt ; and one of Ford's 
plays has several scenes and expressions which remind of 
Romeo and Juliet. 

How deeply inwrought in the English mind are the 
affecting incidents of this story is apparent from the feeling 
with which English travellers appear to regard Verona. 
They visit Vallambrosa that they may gaze upon the 
"autumnal leaves that strew the brooks;" and their first 
inquiry at Verona is for the tomb of Juliet. Many would 
exchange for an authentic monument of the Capulets the 
glories of the amphitheatre itself. Even Mr. Rogers, when 
he is about to visit Verona, thinks of Shakespeare rather 
than of any native bard of that ancient land of song : — 



Am I in Italt > I> tbu tbs MiHCiCB I 
Arc Chose the dtatsnt Curretg of VeronR? 
And abill I lup where Juliet at tbe Msaque 
First s»w and loved, and now, bj- him who came 
Thit nigbt a stranger, deeps from age to aga ? 



little or nothing will here be added to what the com- 
mentators have already told us of the origin of this tragical 
story, or towards determining the question whether the 
story has a veritable basis of fact. But the question may be 
asked, Why has no Shakespeare enthusiast determined this 
question? Or rather perhaps, since what Shakespeare has 
done for this story has made their city more famous, has 
no Veronese antiquary arisen to prove the actual existence 
of the principal characters of this play, or, on the contrary, 
to shew that they are the pure invention of romance ? In 
England, this would certainly have been done long ago, and 
if we are to fix the era of the events at the close of the 
thirteenth century, which answers to the reign of our King 
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Edward the First, such is the affluence of our records for 
that aira, that there can be no douht that the inquiry would 
have been brought to a satisfactory issue. Is Italy poor 
in this respect when compared with this island of the 
Northern seas ? as in the art of sculpture she appears to have 
had no artist superior to the Englishman who east the 
statue of that sovereign's queen. But surely, if the archives 
of Verona contain nothing that would estabUsh that in the 
Montague or the Montecchi family there was a youth who 
bore the name of Romeo, or one near resembhug it, and in 
the Capulets or Capiletti family a lady whose name was 
Juliet, they would shew us that there were families of 
those names then existing at Verona, and who they were 
who in the time of Bartholomew de Scala, the Escalus of the 
play, were the heads of illustrious famibes so named. Or, if 
they failed to prove even this, they might shew us, at least, 
whether at that time there was a person called Paris, nearly 
allied to the duke. It is desirable that if possible the 
question should be set at rest once for all. la the whole 
story a fiction — an ingenious and beautiful invention of an 
Italian romance- writer — or, is it all true ; or, is there a mix- 
ture of truth and fable, as we find in The Tempe»t and in 
Lave Labours Lost ? There is something ridiculous in the 
thought of poring over ancient records to find traces of the 
existence of persons who were called into being only by some 
poetical imagination. But the question is, Were the cha- 
racters and incidents mere invention ) Of this we are at 
present ignorant, and the true way to knowledge is by the 
search of the Veronese records, if there are any so ancient. 

And here I will take leave to say, it is in resolving ques- 
tions such as these that foreign nations can best evince their 
admiration of the works of this great poet. It is in vain for 
them to attempt to settle questions in respect of the peculiar 
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words or peculiar phraseology of the plays. Where in this 
respect there is a difficulty, it can hardly be that any mind 
but one native to the language, and which has had the 
opportunities of observing nice peculiarities of expression 
in the spoken as well as the written language, can success* 
fully remove it. Attempts in this department of Shakespeare 
criticism, by even the most eminent of those not of our own 
tongue, have most signally failed, and will ever f^l ; but in 
the sources of the plots, and in questions respecting the 
amount of real history in the stories which Shakespeare hai 
dramatized, a foreigner may have resources richer than thou 
which are open to ourselves, and hitherto unused for Shakei- 
peare illustration. 

It is to be desired, that the present question should be 
settled ; and, as the evidence must be in the documenta, 
whatever they may be, which lie in the archives of Verona, 
or of any place to which in the revolutions of Italy they 
may have been removed, it is manifest that we tramontanes 
can do little in respect of it, and must ask for aid hoia the 
learned archivists of Italy. It is a question worth deter^ 
mining. True it may be, that the mind may abandon itself 
to the fascinations of this charming drama, and become 
wholly abstracted from the thought whether it is a tale of 
real or imaginary woe. Yet, if real, who would not be glad 
to know that it was so ? I am prosaic enough to think that 
I should enjoy the drama more if I knew that those deeply 
affecting incidents, or something very like them, had formed 
a part of the actual experience of beings like myself : that 
such things had really been thought, and done, and suffered 
in the ages past. Or, if it had no effect in this way on the 
pleasure of perusing this drama, such an inquiry is one ot 
great curiosity. Here is a tale told in different forms by 
numerous authors, and at length embodied in a play, whioK 
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will last long as the world endures, which La known to 
half the world, and which mixes with the thoughts of 
Englishmen especially, so that its events are as it were 
trivial, and we would know whether it be reality or fiction. 
Surely this is as worthy a subject of inquiry as whether we 
are to receive the Tale of Troy as a poetic invention only, 
or a poetic invention in which the leading facts are found in 
history, and the principal characters the veritable chiefs of 
the early Grecian states. Was there ever a Priam with his 
six-gated Troy? Were there a Hector and a Helen, an 
Achilles, an Agamemnon, a Menelaus } Or, owe they their 
existence to the " blind man eloquent ?" Was there ever a 
Paris ? The subject is surely one well worth investigating, 
and we should not read Homer with less pleasure did we 
know that such persons had a veritable existence. Let ua 
seek also whether the Paris of Shakespeare existed. 

What hitherto has been done by the commentators on this 
branch of Shakespeare inquiry is futile in the extreme. It 
would seem, from all we at present know, that the story of 
these two unfortunate lovers is come down on the stream of 
Itaban tradition, without any concurrence of worthy historic 
testimony. The story appears in a history of Verona, compa- 
ratively modern, and certainly not written till after the story 
had appeared in the Romance writers. There is a large volume 
of Latin poetry by Julius Ctesar Scaliger. The subjects are 
infinitely various. It contains one poem allusive to the 
Scaliger monument at Verona, and there are two poems on 
Bandello, who is one of the authors who tell the story; 
yet there is not the slightest allusion by the Veronese poet 
to this affecting tale. They now shew at Verona a cistus, 
which they call the tomb of Juliet. How long it has been 
so regarded seems unknown. Coryat, whom some call the 
^L " tomb-stone traveller," describes other remains of the kind 
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at Verona, but says notliing of it. We have nothing of it id 
Chytneus, nor have we even in the Verona lUustrata, 8to.^ 
177I) abridged from the Marquis Maffei. Captain Breval is 
as far as I find the first Englishman who notices anything of 
the kind. Steevena says, " Captain Breval in his travels 
tells us, that he saw at Verona the tomb of these unhappy 
lovers." But this is a case in which Steevens has written 
carelessly; for what Captain Breval says is only this: — that 
when he was surveying the antiquities of Verona, the guide 
or cicerone drew his attention to an old building, formerly a 
nunnery, but which, about a hundred years before, was con- 
verted into a house fur orphans, and told him that when the 
alteration was making, in pulling down an old wall the 
workmen happened to break down an old tomb, in which 
they found two coffins, which by the inscriptions yet visible 
upon the stone appeared to contain the bodies of a young 
couple that had come by their death in a very tragical 
manner about three centuries before. The guide then related 
the story which is that of Romeo and Juliet, with the excep- 
tion that it was real poison which Juliet took. He says 
that the discovery excited great attention at the time in 
Verona, hut adds that he could not learn what became either 
of the stone chest or the ashes that were in it. He then refers 
to the history of Verona by Girolame di Corte for the story, 
(Remarks on several parts of Europe, &c., by J. Breval, Esq. 
late fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, fol. i726; vol. ii. 
p. 103 and 104.) In the versification of the story by Arthur 
Brooke, the two unfortunate lovers are represented as 
lying at Verona in a conspicuous and honourable tomb. 

And leit that length of tiniF migbC from our niincU rrnioTe 
The mpmarr of to perfect, sound, and 10 ■)>pri»ed > lave, 
The bodiet dmd, reoioied fmm iiult where thej did die. 
In lUtclj tomb on pillira great of marble raiie Ihej high. 
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On BTETj aide Qbont were set, and eke beneath, 

Great ttote of cunning epitaphs, in honour ot their di^ath. 

And even at this di; the tonih is lo be seen, 

So thai amoDfj the monomentE that in Verona been 

There U do monument more northy of the sight 

Than is the tomb of Juliet and Romeus her knight. 

This may be poetical invention only. If it is anything 
more, the Poet assigns to the Montecchi and Capiletti fami- 
lies the monument at Verona usually assigned to the Sca- 
ligers. 

This poem of Brooke's was printed as early as 15G2, so 
that the story had long been famihar to the public in Eng- 
land. Painter's prose narrative in his Palace of Pleasure, 
appeared in 1567- When, in 1587, various printers surren- 
dered up their property in divers books to the Company of 
Stationers for the benefit of the poorer members, among 
the books surrendered by Richard Tottell, liy whom Brooke's 
poem was printed in 1562, was Romeo and Julietla, meaning, 
no doubt, Brooke's poem ; as also a book entitled Two 
English Lovers, and the Songs and Sonnets of the Earl of 
Surrey. John Daye surrendered at the same time Tlie For- 
reit qf Histories, A Dialot/ue of Mercury and (he English 
Soldier, and several other books, including a book of the Saxon 
Laws. Newberry surrendered Galateo of Good Manners, the 
Life of Serving Men, Googe's Songs and Sonnets, which were 
then ready to print, and the Perambulation of Kent, which 
was almost ready: and Denham Panquinina Trance, The 
Hop-Garden, 0\-id's Metamoqihoses, The Covrtier, Cresar's 
Commentaries in English, Ovid's Epistles, The Image of 
Idleness, The Flower of Friendship, The School of Virtue. 
It appears to have been in pursuance of this surrender that 
the second edition of Brooke's poem, which appeared in 
1587, was printed by R, Robinson, and not by Tottell. 
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One of the most remarkable pieces of information respect- 
ing the story of Romeo and Juliet from the book of Arthur 
Brooke is, that before 1562 it had been thrown into the 
dramatic form, and represented on the stage. "Though I 
saw the same argument lately set forth on stage with more 
commendation than I can look for, (being then much bett«r 
set forth than I have or can do,} yet the same matter penned 
as it is may serve to like good effect, if the readers do bring 
with them like good minds to consider it, which hath tha. 
more encouraged me to publish it such as it ia." No one 
has yet discovered this Play, or any trace of it. Some con- 
jecture that Brooke had seen it abroad ; but the turn of the 
expression would rather lead us to look at home. Whether 
I have been so fortunate as to fall on a fragment of the Play 
of which he speaks 1 do not pretend to say : but certain it 
is there is a large fragment of a Latin Play on this story in a 
miscellaneous manuscript in the Sloane Collection (Ni 
1775) in the Museum, which, if not the Play to which 
Brooke alludes, and 1 can hardly think it is, is at lea«t. 
B curiosity in connection with this favourite Play of Shal 
speare, and has, moreover, beauties of its own. 

The first scene in this fragment is between Romeo and 
Juliet, and corresponds to the Second Scene of the Second 
Act of Shakespeare, Juliet warns him of his danger from 
the incensed Capulets ; assures him of her affection : Romea 
reciprocates vows. It is agreed that Rumeo shall visit a 
friend on the morrow, and ask counsel. 

We have then a Chorus in which the character of the 
friend whom Romeo goes to advise with is disclosed, and we 
discover Friar Lawrence, though with some features deep* 
ened, perhaps, not unsuitably to the n.iture of the story* 
Shakespeare makes him a Naturalist, this anonymous drau. 
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ft Magician; but we can, perhaps, scarcely select a better 
specimen of the Latin Play than this Chorus : — 

Chorus. 
Jam jam tacrot ceLebremm deos 
Felici omine ut dirigant gressus. 
Dum coDsilium senioris petit, 
Si potiatnr conjuge chara 
Nnptiia laetis Jnlietta pia. 
Solamen dabit ille sacerdoa 
Non at Tulgoa rudis, at doctus 
^leologos, graTis ordine sacro 
Fhuidacaims, pandere novit 
Qui natnrsB arcaiM recloaa. 
Abdita penetrat sacra Magomm 
Arttiqne potena abatnuiaaimn. 
Prodnzit rea anpe stapendaa 
Nam mjateria acire profimda 
Artia magicn Dallam eat dedeeoa 
Si preatigie deaint improbe : 
Namqae acientia qaarria lidta eat 
Laodemqae aaam Tcndicat optimam 
Artea illicitoa tollit aboaoa 
Uni firmantor licito aolam. 
Ezplicat iati Tolnas Romeoa 
Cojoa cellam petit Romeoa 
Secretam illi narrat amorem 
Penitoa recondit conailiam aaom [qy /] 
Ut aaperabat qui acientia 
Leramen longo oneri ezcogitet 
Et felicem dacat ad exitam. 
Faveant utinam aaperi noptiia, 
Votia jovenis nobilia aonaant, 
Votia castse Virginia annoant, 
Cepta [qy f\ sacerdos perficiat piaa> 
Redeat felix fortuna domom, 
Redeant vultus ad Istam domom 
Celebrare diem featom at liceat. 

In the next scene Romeo enters to the Friar as in Shake- 
speare. But we have nothing of Rosaline : Romeo opens at 
once his business, announcing his attachment to Juliet. The 
Friar argues the difficulty arising out of the hostility of the 

two houses ; but at length consents to unite them. 

K 2 
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The next scene ia between Juliet and the Nurse. Tin 
Nurse is not made the garrulous, officious, and disagreeabl 
person we find in Shakespeare, nor indeed has she any; 
marked peculiarity of character. Juliet entrusts lier with 
her secret. Tlie Nurse dissuades from any proceeding with- 
out the knowledge of the parents, and appears to have en- 
tered into all the Capulets* prejudices against the race of the 
Montagues ; but ia at length persuaded to give her assistance 
to Juliet, and, as a first step, engages to seek out Romeo 
the Friar's ceU, and bring word to Juliet of the day a^ 
pointed for the marriage. 

The interview between the Nurse and Romeo. Tlie Nurse 
is to carry to Juliet the message that if she will come to the 
cell on the morrow, as if going to confession, that then the 
ceremony shall be performed. We have here a long speech 
of the Nurse, touched with some of the peculiarities of the 
character as drawn by Shakespeare. Romeo is weary of il 
and dismisses her with a present. 

The present appears not to have been lost on the Nurse^- 
for she returns to Juliet full of admiration of Romeo : 

Brats TiTns, caDJngem tslem tibi 
Nod ipsa lOBpes Traja noD Priamiu doret : 
Virtute clurain, g^nere aobileoi nto» 
Amplum mcrentur canilidi mores d(i;aE. 

The encomiums are not, however, what Juliet at that mo-1 
ment wished most to hear. The Nurse delays again with ft 1 
little of her philosophy — 

Sabitain doloiia gaadiam caosi eit aoii. 
when Juliefa impatience forces her to deliver her message.! 

A long speech to exhibit the exultation felt by Juliet. 

In a Chorus we are now informed that the Nurse giree,! 
herself up wholly to promote the success of Jubct's designs j* 
and that the mother of Juliet has given her consent thail 
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Juliet shall go to the Friar's cell, and that the ceremony !ias 
been performed. 

The next scene is between a servant of Romeo and the 
Nurse, to concert the means by which Romeo may enter the 
chamber of JuUet. 

We have no scene corresponding to that which follows in 
Shaitespeare ; but in the Latin Play we are introduced to a 
new character called Philophilus, who meets Romeo, and they 
enter into conversation. Romeo acquaints him with his 
marriage. While they are talking, a messenger arrives with 
the news that there is a fray in the streets between the Ca- 
pulets and Montagues, and that Tybalt is conducting himself 
with the utmost violence. Homeo is urged to come to the 
succour of his friends. He goes, or rather Tybalt appears to 
enter. Romeo uses mild and persuasive words to induce 
him to forbear, but Tybalt — in the true spirit of the character 
as drawn by Shakespeare — continues to act in the most vio- 
lent manner, till he is slain by Romeo. Tybalt dies excusing 
Romeo. 

In the next scene we have two of the Capulets and two of 
the Montagues in conference with the Prince concerning the 
death of Tybalt. It ends in the Prince sparing the life of 
Romeo, but sentencing him to a seven years' banishment. 

A Chorus follows in Sapphic verse. 

The next act opens with the deep distress of Juliet, re- 
vealed in a conversation with the Nurse, who tells her that 
Romeo is concealed at the cell of the Friar; and we have 
then a scene between Romeo and the Friar, in which the 
latter urges him to bear with fortitude the calamity which 
had fallen upon him. The term of banishment is here spoken 
of as being ten years. 

This is all that remains of the Play. 

The most remarkable variation between tJic story as we 
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find it here and in Shakespeare is, that in the Latin Play 
there is no mention of Paris, It is clearly the work of some 
person whose dramatic taste was formed in the school of the 
Ancients, and who would, therefore, exclude any characters 
not required for the sufficient evolution of the facts of a 
story which, in its simple form, presented material sufficient 
for the business of tive short Acts. Philophilus supplies, 
in part, the place of Mercutio. 

Most of the names given to the characters in Shake- 
speare's play are to be found in the original stories, Tybalt 
is a form of Thibault, which was the name of a king of 
Navarre and Count of Champagne of the twelfth century, 
" accounted," says Mr. Hallam, " the best as well as noblest 
of the French Poets." Benvolio reminds of a London con- 
temporary of Shakespeare, Hieronymo BenvoLio, a foreigner, 
who is in the same list with the father of Shakespeare, as one 
to whom grants of arms had been made unsuitably by tbo 
Heralds of the time. 

I. 1. SAHPaOH. 

I idll bite m; tbamli at them. 

It ought to have been added in the notes that this is a 
trait of Italian manners. Thus Fuller, in his Abet Rediviviu, 
p. 38, after relating a conversation between Luther and a 
messenger of Cardinal Cajetan, says, " at this the messenger, 
after the Italian manner, biting his thumbs, went away." 
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I. 1. First Citizen. 
Clubs, ImILi, and partiuuis I strike I beat thua domi t 
Ddvd vilh the Capuleta t dawn with the Mootagna I 



The first word 
indicate 



I'-obably be so printed as to 

lUt *' Clubs \" an Enghsh 

*d part two combatants. 
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It may still sometimes be heard, and occurs in another 
passage of Shakespeare — " Clubt cannot part them." 



0. then, I aee, Queen Mab bntb been with ji 



In the quartos 



, Benvolio hears this, surprised with 
a name he had never heard before, he says, " Queen Mab ! 
who's she !" And this ought by all means to liave been 
retained, as affording a just pretence for the long description 
of the practices and attributes of Queen Mab which follows j 
and which, according to the present arrangement, is obtruded 
upon us. It is also to this question of Benvoho that the 
words with which Mercutio closes his long speech refer — 
"This, this is she." 

In this speech the quartos differ from each other, and the 
folios from the quartos. The received is an eclectic text 
formed from them all. 

I. 5. FiasT Servant. 
SsTe me a piece of Ma.bch fane. 

Perhaps enough is said about the March pane in the 
notes. It was a paste composed of almonds, fine sugar, 
gum, the white of eggs, and rose water. This was some- 
times served in small cakes like the modern maccaroon, 
which is the degenerated posterity of March pane, (Pania 
MartiuaJ and sometimes into loaves or cakes moulded into 
fantastical forms. Receits for making it are in most of the 
old books of cookery. " To make a March pane," stands 
in the first place in The Treasury of Hidden Secrets, com- 
monly called The Good Housewife's Closet of Provision, 
1627- See also, A Hemietical Banquet dressed by a Spagiri- 
cal Cook, 1652, p. 102, in which strange work, in which 
Shakespeare's name is found, we have particular directions 
for making the March pane. 
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I. 5. Capulbt. 
A hall ! a hill ! f;;ive room, and foot it, girla 1 

I shall add one instance more of tihe use of this exclama- 
tion, to those adduced by the commentators. 

Praise bat orchestra and tiie akippmg art, 

Yon shall command him, faith yon ha^e his heart 

EYen capering in your fist. A hall / a kail/ 

Room for the spheres, the orbs celestial 

Will dance Kemp's jig. They'll rerel ?dth neat jumps, 

A worthy poet hath put on their pumps. 

ScouROB OF Villainy, by Marston, Sat. zi. 

I. 5. Tybalt. 
To scorn at our solbmnity this night. 

So in Macbeth, ^^ To night we hold a solemn supper/' a 
banquet, high festival. So in Ariosto^ as translated by 
Harington, 

For never did a child take more delight 
With gaudy flowers in time of spring to play, 
Nor never did young lady brave and bright 
Like dancing better on a woknm day. 

This application of the word solemn is a relic of the senti- 
ment of remote ages, when there was something of the 
religious feeling connected with all high festivals and ban- 
quettings. The history of the word solemn would form an 
interesting philological article, presenting as it does so many 
phases in succession. 

II. I. 

Bbnyolio. He ran this way, and leapt this orchard wall : 

Call, good Mercutio. 
Mbrcutio. Romeo 1 Madman! Humours! Fusion 1 Liver! 

Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh ; 

Speak but one rhyme, and I am satisfied ; 

Cry but *' Ah, me!" pronounce but "Love'* and "Dove;'* 
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Speak to my gossip VennB one hu word, 

One nick-Dume for her purblind «un anil hdr, 

" Yonng Abraham" — '■ Cupid, he that shot lo trim 

Wfaeo Kiag Cophetiu lored the beggar maid." — 

H« heantb not ) he Btirreth not ; he moieth not ) 

The ape ia dead, and I moat conjare him. 

I coDJDTe thee, Uc, 

Thus I would regulate a passage of which there are so 
many varying lections in the early editions that a. little 
licence ia allowable. There seems not the smallest reason 
for substituting " Adam" for "Abraham," which, as a nick- 
name of Cupid, has something more of humour about it. 



O iwear not bjr the moon, the incoiutanC moon. 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
LesC (hat thy lore prove likewise variable. 

This was a common-place comparison when Shakespeare 
used it, and has been made more common-place by his 
successful use of it. Thus Wilson in his Rhetortque, chapter 
on Amplification, " as in speaking of constancy, to shew the 
sun who ever keepeth one course; in speaking of incon- 
stancy, to shew the moon which keepeth no certain course." 

I have already remarked upon the resemblance of the 
moon-lit garden of Verona to the moon-lit garden of Bel- 
mont; both scenes among the most dehcious creations of 
fancy. At Belmont the silver light of the moon fell upon 
a pair not unhappily united ; here it falls on an impassioned 
youth in the hour of his proudest exultation, soon to be 
followed by deepest anxieties, misery, and death. Such is 
life! 



II. 



PRIA 



Within the inhni rind of this 
PoiaoD hath reaidencc and mei 
For thit, being amelt. with Iha 
Being tasted, slaji aH tenses with the hcai 
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Tno niah oppoied King! eDcamp them atili 

Id niBD u well u berbi, Grace and Rode Will ; 

Aad, when the woner is predaminanc, 

Full WOD tlie cuilier death eats up that plant. I 

The beautiful lines given to the Friar are introduced for 
the sake of repose; but in the choice of the topic in the 
part of them just quoted the Poet seems to have had a 
further view. Poison is liereaftcr to become a main agent 
in the piece, and the Poet prepares the audience for the 
use of poison by familiarizing tlicm in the early portion of 
the play with the idea, and thus preparing them to witness 
the use of it without being so much shocked as they would 
be were no such preparations made. This is not the only 
passage in the earlier scenes in which poison is spoken of. 

The epithet " rude" applied to the will is not open to ] 
much objection, but it appears to have been suggested to ' 
the Poet's mind by a singular process, of which there are 
other instances. The words " herb" and " grace" occurring 
together introduced into his mind the idea of the plant 
called herb uf j/race, and this brought with it its other name 
" rue," and " rue" suggested " rude." 



He u not tlie flower of conrtes;, bat I'll narrant liim as gentle as a lamb. i 

The apparent want of coherence between " the flower of ' 
courtesy" and *' as gentle as a lamb" is not to be charged to 
the Nurse's want of proper concatenation in her stock of 
ideas, the name of one of the flowers, the Flower Oentle^ 
being in her mind. 

IV. 4. NuBu. 

Oo, go, TOU COT-anBAN, go. 

A cot-quean is the wife of a faithless husband, and not as 
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Johnson, who knew little of the language of Shakespeare's 
time, explains it, " a man who busies himself about kitchen 
af^rs." It occurs twice in Gelding's translation of the 
Story of Tereus. The Nurse is speaking to Lady Capulet, 
and the word calls forth all the conversation which follows 
about jealousy. Authorities for this being the true sense 
might be produced in abundance. 



IV. 5. FaiAE. 

«nd, u the cuRtain is. 
In all her beat arrs; bear her to church. 



In the quartos the passage stood thus : 



And, as the custom of our 
Id Htl her beat and aumpCa< 
CoPTC]' her where her ancesturn Ue tomb'd. 

Shakespeare has here a little deviated from the old 
Romeus and Juliet. 



Aaother use there la, that nhoi 



Borne to tbcir church with opea &ce u)>aii the bier he lie> 
In wonted weed attired, nor wrupt in windlag aheet. 

This was actually the custom of Italy at the time. 

The bnriala are so strange both in Venice and all other citiea, towna, and 
puiibea of Ilaly, that thej differ not onlj from England but from all other nations 
whaCeier in Christendom. Far they carry the cone to church with (be face, 
handa, antl feet all naked, and wesring the tame apparel th^t the peraon wore 
lately before it died, or that which it craved to be buried in ; which apparel is 
iotcrred together with their hadiea. — Coryat, Crudiliei, <>ol. ii. p. ST. 

V. 3. 

A ehurch-iiard, in il a monunimt iilmging lo the Capultli. 

It IB clear that Shakespeare, or some writer whom he 

followed, had in mind the church-yard of the church of 

Saint Mary the Old in Verona, and the monument of the 
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Scallgers which stood in it. We have nothing in Kngland 
which corresponds to this scene, and no monument or vault 
in which scenes such as this could be exhibited. Coryal, 
who could often be worse spared than a better man, writes 
thus : — 

I saw [be monumeiitg of two of the noble Scoligers of Yeroiia in a little 
cburi:b-f ird idjoining Ui the cburcb called Maria Antiqua ; the fiur^st wherGof 
is thfll of Mutiiiiu Scaliger, itondiog at one comer of the uhurch-jarU, which 
is lUL-h an exceeding anmptaouB mausoleum Ihot 1 saw not tbe lilie in Italf. 
Tbc other moaument IB that of Canis Grand! or Maignui Snligci, which stood 
within tmotber earner of the aame chnrch-jard, right opposite unto thu. 
— Cradiliei, vol. ii. p. 114. 

Mr. Knight has given an engraving of the principal Scaliger 
monument, which forms a very legitimate and proper illus- 
tration of his author. 

V. 3. Romeo. 

This vault a feaating presence full of tight. 

" Presence" is here used for " presence-chamber," the 
hall of audience, the most splendid apartment of a royal 
palace. " The nest chamber within it, which is the 
presence, very fair." Coryat, Crudities, vol. i. p. 32, 

A longer quotation may be excused for the rareness of 
the source from whence it comes, and the curious theatrical 
information it contains : — John Chamberlayne, writing to 
Sir Dudley Carleton, from London, January 5, 1603, says : — 

" The Morqaess goes forirsrd at court the twelfih da;, though I doabt 
the new room will be scant readj. All the holdidajra there were Plajs, but 
with BO little concourse of slrangera that tbcj say they wanted company. The 
King wu very earnest tu hare one on ChriBlmaa Night, thon^, aa I take it. 
He and the Prince received sacrameot that day \ but the LordB told him that 
it va* not the fashion, which answer pleased him not a whit, but said ' What, 
do you IcU me of the faihion > I will make it a fashion.' Yesterday be dined 
in the Prritnce in great pomp, with his rich cupboarda of plate, the one of 
gold, tbe other that of the House of Durgundy, pawned tn Queen Eliinbetb by 
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die States of Brabant, and hath seldom been aeen abroad, being exceeding massy, 
fair, and somptaous. I could learn no reason of this extraordinary brayery, 
but that he would shew himself in glory to certain Scots that were never here 
before, as they say there be many lately come, and that the Court is full of 
new and strange faces."— From a copy of the Original in the State Paper 
Office. 

It shews US something of the splendour of a Presence, con- 
trasting with the dark and dismal sepulchral vault 
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I 



Tiirs Play is without any decided notes of time, external 
or internal. It was first printed in the collection of 1623. 

The composition of it is referred to about the same period 
when the three Roman Plays were produced, on the very 
uncertain ground that Shakespeare took the hint of the 
subject from Plutarch. The story must have been before 
hira in many forms from an early jwriod of his life. I con- 
sider the time of its composition very uncertain. 

He has contrived to introduce everything that Plutarch 
says of Timon in the two Lives in which he occurs, Alci- 
hiades and Mark Anthony. He seems also to have been 
acquainted with Lucian's Dialogue. There is an Italian 
play, the title of which is Timone, which it may be presumed 
is on the same story, Oldys, in his manuscript notes on 
Langbain, refers from this play to Fenton's Tragical Dis- 
courses, Painter's Palace of Pleasure, and Fortescue's Forest 
of Hislories. It was quite a story for all writers such as 
these. 

The important point here is not so much how or where 
Shakespeare gained his acquaintance with the existence of 
such a person as Timon, and the main features in his 
character, but whether he owed anything to any previous 
writer in the structure of this Play. There is something 
approaching to characteristic difference between this Play 
and the rest; a kind of coldness, so to speak; a sardonic 
touch, unlike Shakespeare's natural turn of mind ; some- 
thing which reminds of Lucian. But then the subject may 
be said to have called for it, and there was no style of 
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sentiment or expression in which this versatile man could 
not write and excel. 

The story had been told in the following manner by an 
author who wrote a little before Shakespeare undertook to 
make it the subject of one of his dramas. Tliis was Sir 
Richard Barckley, who wrote a long and tedious book, printed 
in 1598, under the title, A Discourse of the Felicity of Man, 
or hia Summum Bonum, The book is not common, and I shall 
therefore extract the whole passage, which has never before 
been brought forward as an illustration of this drama. 



Annther compnny there were of a most strange diipoiition, that would not 
oQly murmur aiid grudge at the nature and coaditiou of men, but nere aa hate- 
ful enemies to their own Itind, jupposing that Nature had tet np man an a butt or 
mark, against whii'h abe would discharge all the bulleta of her wrath and iudig. 
nation ; amongBt which sort of men was one called Tymoa, a pliiloaopher of 
Athena, who profeesed himself opeolj an enemy uf mankind, and perrurmcd it 
in effect. Bat he would aerer dwell or keep among men, but withdretv bimaelf 
into the deserts, lud led hia life among beoata, that be might not be aeen of 
men; aod.psssiag hia life in this eotitary sort, he would apeak to uo man, Eaviog 
ooljr with Alcibiades, a valiant gentleman of Athena, neither with him for any 
laie be had to the man, hut for that he did foreaee that he would be one day a 
plagne and scourge to men, and eBpetrially to the Atheaiana ; and it waa not 
RutGcient For him to abbor and detest the company of men as furious wild 
beasta, but he sought all the means hi' could, if it could hate been poaaible, to 
dotroy mankind, and for that purpose he set up a great many gihbeta ia his 
garden, that detperate folks and eucb ng were weary of tbeir litcii might iiang 
Ihemielvea; and after certain yeara, meaning to eular^ hia little cottage where 
he dwelt, he determined to cut dawn those gibbets for his building ; and being 
loatb Ibi lack of them should be any hindrance to hia citiieni' death, he went 
to Athens, and openly id the market place he caused the people (o be agaembled 
that be might deliver some news to them, who, knowing his huinonr that used 
to speak to no man. ran to the place out of all parts, expecting nttentitely some 
■trange matter. Whi<n they were cutne together, be cried out with his hoarse 
voice, " My citizens of Athens, if any of you be disposed 10 hang yourselves 
do it qaickly, for I mean shortly to cut down the ^bbeta fiir my necessary 
building." And wben be had ended hia charitable motion, he departed home to 
hia house without Epesking any word more, where be hved many years, con- 
tinuing in the same opiniutij detesting the miserable state and condition of men. 
And when Tymon perceived that death approached, he took order for his burial 
to be at the low-water mark in the very brink of the sea, that the waica might 
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lilt Buffer an; man to come near him Co ite liis boan or iwhes, and raaieil tliis 
plCapli to be written upon bU tomb, made Latin tbus ;— 



Nomen i 



oat Titam miiieraiDque inopemque sppoltos ; 
a qugeru t Dii, lector, to male perdaat. 



Andu 



' hia coaditioQ that lived aolitarily in the wcKtda, eechewing like- 
wise the company of men, came to faim to lupper ; in the midst of the banquet, 
O TynioQ (quoth he) <rbst a'pleasant aupper is this that bath no more gucsla 
than thou and I. So Trere it (aaid Tjnnon) if thon vers avnj. Ke wai bo 
hateful to the condition of men that he could not endure the companj' of him 
that waa of bis own ditparition. 



I. 



Poet. 



Our poeiy ia ai a ^m, which ooiea 
Prom whence 'tis nooriah'd ; the fire i'thc flint 
SbewB not till it be struck ; our gentle flame 
ProTokes itaelT, and, like the current, flies 
Each bound it chafes. 

I cannot but be of a different opinion from tbe commen- 
tators respecting this passage, which appears to me neither 
obscure nor absurd. The general idea is that fine poetry 
flows spontaneously from gifted tninds. It is first likened to 
the oozing of some odoriferous gum. It is then illustrated 
by contrast; the flint requires to be struck before the flame ia 
produced, but this is not the case with the flame of poetry ; 
it originates itself, it blazes out, caring as little for the things 
which would restrain and confine it as the current does for 
the banks between which it flows, which it just chafes and 
passes on. 

Milton has the same notion of poetry — 



p. h. Book iii. line 31 



and perhaps had this passage in his mind when he wrot« the 
words. Shakespeare's own poetry is throughout an example 
of this spontaneity. 
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I. 1. POBT. 

and through him 
Drink the free air. 

Dr. Johnson has missed the sense of this passage. 
Shakespeare is alluding to the hyperbolical compliments of 
the time, one of the common-place phrases being that, 
through the person addressed it is that we live, that we 
breathe the free air. " You are the breath of our nostrils *' 
was a complimentary expression addressed to King James 
on a remarkable occasion. 

III. 3. Sempromius. 
I had inch a courage to do him good. 

^' Courage'' is here used in a sense which was expiring in 
the days of Shakespeare. We find it in Chaucer 

Snche a gnat eorage 
Had thys knyghte to ben a wedded man. 

ThI BfSRCHAMT'S TaLB. 

and it may be traced easily to the etymon of the word, which 
is plainly cceur. Courage was doing anything with the 
heart ; now it means doing anything in the face of danger. 
So words are perpetually changing. 

III. 3. SSRVAMT. 

Excellent ! your lordahip'a a goodly villain. The devil knew not what he did 
when he made man politick ; he cro68*d himself by it : and I cannot think, but, 
in the end, the villainies of man wiU set him clear. How fairly this lord strives 
to appear fool I takes virtuous copies to be wicked ; like those that, under hot 
ardent zeal, would set whole realms on fire. 

Perhaps the meaning of this much contested passage may 
be this, that the devil crossed himself by making men poli- 
tick, in that he would lose his reputation as the most accom- 
plished designer and actor of wickedness. The speaker then 
proceeds a step beyond diis, and says that the villainies of 

VOL. II. L 
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men will at length rise to such a height, that those of the 
devil will be so little esteemed as that lie will be thought an 
innocent personage. The latter part of the sentence is quite 
clear. *^ Copies" is used in the sense of examples, and in 
reference to the taking examples from scripture for acts of 
mere zealotism. Warburton says that it was a reflection on 
the Puritans. But with equal justice it might be said that 
it was a reflection on the Catholics, the Jesuits especially. 
Both, in the extravagancies of their zeal, professed to follow 
" virtuous copies," and both to gain their objects were not 
averse to " setting whole realms on fire/* In fact the re- 
mark is general. Excessive religious zeal is one of the most 
blind, blinding, heedless, and mischievous of passions, 
whether it appear in the person of a Puritan or a Papist. 

IV. 2. Second Servant. 

And hiB poor self, 
A DEDICATED beggar to the air, 
With his disease of aU-shonn'd poverty, 
Walks, like Contempt, alone. 

The word dedicated receives no notice from the commenta- 
tors. I add from Arthur Wilson's Life of himself a passage 
in which it is used as a mere expletive, " lie was crook'd- 
back't and ill-visaged, shapt to avoid scandal, a piece of de- 
formity dedicated.*' 

IV. 3. TiMON. 

She, whom the Spital-honse and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 
To the April day again. 

This invites us once more to the charge against Shake- 
speare of writing ungrammatically. It ought to be ** Her" 
some critics would say, and undoubtedly it ought according 
to modern notions of the structure of the English language. 
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though I do not know that any editor has gone so far as to 
make this change in Shakespeare's text. 

Once for all it may be observed that Shakespeare paid 
little or no attention to what are called nominatives and 
accusatives in a language which in reality knows nothing of 
the distinction. All our nouns-substantive are the same 
whether they are in what is called the nominative or the 
objective position in a sentence. So it was with respect to 
the pronouns. / was nominative and / was accusative also ; 
me was nominative and me was accusative also. He and she 
were both nominative and accusative, and in some parts of 
England her if not him also was used as the nominative. 
It was and continues to be both nominative and accu- 
sative. 

It is only in modem times that we have lost this freedom* 
TTie older mode approaches nearer to what nature dictates. 
If the question is asked^ *^ Who is there ?'' a child will 
answer " Me/' and this is a better answer than "I" would 
be, which, being pronounced with the very tip of the tongue, 
has not that fullness of sound which the reply to such a 
question would in the course of nature possess. 

IV. 3. TiMON. 

Then, Timon, presently prepare thy gra?e : 
Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy grave stone daily. 

This is part of the story of Timon. Stubbs, the Puritan, 
whose hand was struck oflF for writing against the Queen's 
marriage with the Duke of Anjou, died some time after in 
France, and was buried on the sea-shore. There have been 
two or three instances of persons having left similar direc- 
tions concerning the disposing of their remains ; as a Mr. 
Grcnvile, in 1702, and a Mr. Baldwin, who married a 
daughter of the first Lord Onslow. Both the cases are 

J *> 
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related in The Genlleman's Magazine, vol. vi. p. 29S, and % 
vol. vii. N.S. p. 450. 

V. 1. Flativb. 

O joa godi 1 
1> yon dcspu'd and minons duid, mf lord '. 

Foil af decay and failing ! O mooument 

And wonder of good deeda evilly bcitow'd I 

What Ml alleratioii of honour haa 

Desperate want made 1 

What Tiler thing upon the earth than friendj 

Who CBD briog nohleit tninda to basest endi I 

How rarely does it meet with this time'a guise, 

When man wu wisb'd to love his enemies : 

Grant I may erer Iotc, and rather woo 

Thoie that would mischief me than those that dc 

The beginning of this striking and effective passage 
should not be marked aa interrogative, as is usually the 
case, but shoidd have the mark of exclamation. " Ruinous" 
was suggested to the poet's mind by " monument." 
" Rarely" is used in its sense of admirably, not of unfre- 
guenlly. It is vernacular, and not now in good usage. 
Perhaps the Poet may have written iiuit where we have meet. 
The meaning is evident, that the ancient precept to love our 
enemies suits admirably the guise of the time when our 
friends treat ub worse than our enemies. The whole of this 
part is in the spirit of the Spanish proverb, " Save a man from 
his friends, and leave him to struggle with his enemies ;" 
a sentiment of a dark and misanthropic hue, but which 
would not have become proverbial were there not a few in- 
stances now and then presenting themselves to justify it or 
fit least to keep it in countenance. 
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The three plays founded on Roman history remained 
unprinted till after the author's death. They first appear in 
a. collection of his dramas in 1623. We are destitute of ex- 
ternal evidence respecting the date, except that Anthony and 
Cleopatra was entered on the books of the Stationers' Com- 
pany on May 20, 1608. It therefore existed at that time, 
and, as there is reason to think that the three were produced 
at nearly the same period, we may assign on grounds suffi- 
ciently probable the production of them to the years 1607j 
1608, or 1609, in the absence of any evidence that they were 
of earlier date. The ingenuity of Mr. Malone or Mr. 
Chalmers has not succeeded in detecting in the plays them- 
selves any notes of time in which much confidence can be 
placed. 

The order in whicli they were produced seems to have 
been, !. Juliaa Casar, 2. Anthony and Cleopatra, 3. Corio- 
lanus. For the facta he resorted to North's Translation of 
Plutarch, as for the facts in his English historical plays he 
resorted principally to Holtinshead. 



And the complexion of the element. 

In favour's like the work ve hare b hftnd. 

Moat bloody, fterj, nnd most terrible. 

The original text has is, which is manifestly corrupt, but 
the passage has been restored unskilfully. It ought to have 
been the word ; il favours, a common English phrase, now 
degraded into the rank of vulgarisms, denoting the same 
thing as it resembles. In some parts of the country they 
still say of a child that it favours qf some uncle or other 
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relation, meaning that it resembles him in person. Thus 
the complexion of the elements resembled the complexion of 
the business in hand. 

II. 1. Brutus. 
Is not to morrow, boy» the Ides of MMrch ? 

This is a modem correction of the old copies which erery 
one must approve. " The first of March'^ can have been 
only the careless error of some transcriber. Whatever 
opinion may be formed of Shakespeare's scholarship it cannot 
be placed so low as that he was not so far acquainted with 
the Roman calendar ; but he had the information before his 
eyes in the very book which he used, in which this passage 
occurs 2 — *^ Furthermore there was a certain soothsayer that 
had given CeBsar warning long time afore, to take heed of 
the Ides of March (which is the fifteenth of the month) for 
on that day he should be in great danger f^ and it is manifest 
that the passage had attracted his attention by his having 
given the same explanation which Sir Thomas North had 
thought it necessary to give in his parenthesis^ for he makes 
Brutus ask the day of the month, and Lucius replies that 
" March is wasted fifteen days.'^ The modern copies read 
fourteen, but the old reading might be justified. 

II. 1. Dbcius. 
Here Kes the East. Doth not the day break here ? 

The dialogue that ensues is a beautiful instance of the 
intervention of repose ; as beautiful as that pointed out by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in Macbethy ^'The temple-haunting 
martlet,'^ or as the remarks on the crowing of the cock in 
Hamlet. 

v. 3. Brutus. 
Titinius* face is upward. 

I know not whether it has been observed that tliis passage 
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shews that the practice of the stage to represent death by 
lying with the face upward is as old as the time of Shake- 
speare. 

V. 5. Anthony. 

Hi8 life tvas gentle : and the elements 

So mixed in him, that nature might stand np. 

And say to all the world '* This was a man I '* 

Shakespeare here again uses one of our forcible vernacular 
phrases^ which when actually used on ordinary occasions is 
pronounced with the emphasis on the word vhib. 



Now it happened that this ancient ccremoiiy of investiture 
had lately been gone through by Sir David Murray on his 
being created Lord Scone. We are told that lie " was with 
the greatest solemnity invested in that honour the /th of 
April, 1605, by a special commission, directed to the Earl 
Dumfermling, the Lord Chancellor, to that effect. The 
ceremony was in presence of the earls Angus, Sutherland, 
Marischal, Linlithgow; the lords Fleming, Drummond, aiid 
Thirlestane." This particular investiture in a Scottish 
dignity probably suggested to Shakespeare the idea of intro- 
ducing the investiture of Macbeth as Thane of Cawdor. The 
Earl of Angus we see appears both in the play and in the 
actual performance of the ceremony ; and Sir David Murray, 
it may also be observed, received the dignity under circum- 
stances not very unlike those in which Macbeth acquired 
the Thanedom of Cawdor. He had a large share in saving 
the life of the King at the time of the Gowrie conspiracy, 
and the King gave him for his reward, first, the barony of 
Kuthvcn, which had belonged to the Earl of Gowrie, and 
nest the lands of Scone, of which the Earl of Gowrie had 
been commendator, and had lust them by his treason. 
What be hstb loit poble Mscbetb ha(b won.* 
The proximate cause of the selection of the story of Mac- 
beth as a subject for his muse, was in all probability, as has 
been suggested by the commentators, the use made of it at 
Oxford in the August of 1G05 in the compliments and enter- 
tainments provided for the King on his visit to tlie university. 



• See Tor the facts rcBpei^ting Marraf, The Pttragt ufEnglmd, 8ia. IT79. 
vol, *. p. 4fl6. For the ceremony of investitnrc on the rrestion of nobin, Millu' 
CettUigvt ttf Honour, p. 32. Tbe pnutice of investitan, ind lomt othv 
cereiuoaius fomierlj uicd at creationa. "u first laid aside in I CIS, at tlie creatiim 
of Lord Hay, tlie Uwyers being of <i|.iiiirtu I lull the delivery of Uie |ial,>bt was .11 
that was requiaiu. (Ciuudcii'a Annali of Ihe Reiijn uf Jamrt Iht Firit, p. I!,) 
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Tliere is a very particular account of this visit by Sir Isaac 
Wake, the public orator, wliich was printed before the close 
of the year in a volume entitled Rex Platoniatt, and another, 
not so florid or so conaplimentary to the university, by a 
member of the university of Cambridge, which remained in 
manuscript till the late Mr. Nichols printed it in his work on 
The Progresses, ^c. of King James the First, 4to, 1828, vol. 
i. p. 530 — 563.* When the King visited Saint Jolm's 
College he was encountered by three youths personating the 
three Wayward Sisters who had the interview with Macbeth 
and Banquo, with appropriate song or dialogue. t 

As though not the passage in which Shakespeare studied 
the incidents which he has embodied in his drama, yet 
having such pretension to be regarded as that which sug- 
gested to him how capable these incidents were of being 
wrought into a magnificent tragedy, it seems but a necessary 
duty in the ample illustration of these plays to present in 
full the account which Wake gives of this exhibition. 

Fibnlc uuBm dedil antiqaa de Regis prosKpiahistoriola apod Scota-Brilaanoa 
celebnta, qua: nnrret trcs olim Sjbillw oflcnrrisse dnabiu Scotiie proci^ribna 
MiicbtlAi et Sanciani, tt illam prKdiiisee Rcgem fataruin sed Refcem nuUnni 
gtnitnnun, hunc Regemnon futumm, icd Rpgcs genitunim multoi. Vaticitui ve- 
riutem renun crentiu comprobaTit. BaneAaitii enim i ttirpe PotenliMimua 
Jaeolm* oriundos. Trea BiluleBcentea cancinno Sjbiilarum bnbitn induti, ^ coU 
legiu prodeuntes, et carmini lepidi altertuitlio CBueates, Regi sc trei eeae illos 
Sibyllai proGteotor, qate Bnehoni olim aoboliB impcria prEediiernat, jamqne 
iUrom comparere, ut eadcm vaticinii vcritata pnedicerenC Jacobo, KJim tl din 
Rcgem fuCuram BritanoiiE fclicisBimam et mnltarum Re^m pareutcm, ut ex 
Banthunii itiqie nunquam sit literea liritannico diademati defutums. 

The choice of this subject for the little play, " lusiancula, " 
at Saint John's was no doubt a happy thought of some one, 

* It ii printed from a copy among Buker's Manuscript! at tbe Britwh Mnsciun. 
Uarl. 7044, f. 201. 

+ Tlic two Bccounta arn not eaiily reoonciled. Tlie terses were bj Maltbcw 
Owinne, M.D. the friend of Florio, auil the ■• II Csudido" of his bouts. Sec 
the Tcnei in tbc VoHuruiu. 
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aavea rellcIUtum tri|il]citatea trifilicatiB lerminimi 
le privantn, quod alumoi Kdium Dipi Johaimit 
i.fdli CAritIi {quo tunc Ru Icndebat) pnccnranrii 
iriDcipei ine^iiiou (ictiuncnlt deleclatos dlmitCuiit; 
D ol tit uiio. fell c1 prKdictianuai incceuui inffregans, 



(qui prKcurior Chriati) alnnii 
haculutationemteiertisBPnt 

*otu precibusque ad portam oaqae ci 

Much has been said on the probability that Shakespeare 
was present when the Earl of Leicester received Queen 
Elizabeth with shows and triumphs at Kenilwortli. I ven- 
ture to propound the much higher probability that Shake- 
speare was at Oxford when the King honoured the university 
with this visit, — perhaps that he was even present when the 
youths of Saint John's performed this their brief dramatic 
entertainment before the King. Tlic ground of the proba- 
bility is this, — that every evening of the King's stay in the 
university there were plays performed. It is true that they 
were Latin plays, and that the performers were persons of 
the university ; but on such an occasion the instruction of 
an accomplished professional actor might be required, and 
even hia aid be wanted, for the more perfect preparation of 
the piece ; and who more bkely to be selected for such a 
purpose than Burbage, who had a near relation of his own 
name a member of the university, and Shakespeare, who, 
often pas^ng through Oxford on his way to and from Strat- 
ford, and, according to tlie tradition, often resting there, 
could not but be personally known to some members of the 
nniversity. But the account which Wake gives of the fitting- 
up of the hall of Christ Church, in which the plays were 
performed, and of the scenes and machinery, which quite 
astonished the beholders, seems to put it almost beyond a 
doubt tliat all this cxiicnsive ivork was not provideil at 
Oxford for that one occasion, but that it was supplied to the 
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university from one of the principal theatres in London, and 
if so, then no doubt from Shakespeare's.* Indeed, we learn 
from the English narrative that London did supply the fur- 
niture of these dramatic exhibitions. Inigo Jones devised 
the machinery ; and the wardrobe, it appears incidentally, 
was brought from some remote place: "It was reported 
credibly and expected that the plays should be acted again 
the week following, to give satisfaction to the university, 
which before could not see them acted ; but on Saturday at 
night I heard of a certain that the apparel was packed up to 
be sent away, and there was an end." 

Mr. Malone has suggested what might by possibility have 
called the attention of the Poet to this story as proper for 
the stage. It is a passage in Buchanan. " It is remarkable," 
he says, " that Buchanan has pointed out Macbeth's history 
as a subject for the stage. ' Multa hie fabulose quidam 
nostrorum affingunt ; sed, quia theatris aut Milesiis fabulls 
sunt aptiora quam historice, ea omitto.' But there was no 
translation of Buchanan's work till after our author's death." 
It is evident, however, that Mr. Malone has mistaken the 
purport of Buchanan's remark. 

When the Poet had determined to take this wild historic 
fable as the subject of a tragedy, he would naturally have 
recourse to Hollinshead, to whom he had so often gone in the 
earher periods of his dramatic life for his English histories, 
and he would there find enough to render it wholly unneces- 
sary for him to go to any more recondite source, and nothing 
would remain for him to do but to embody the facts as he 

• The edition of the Re* Plalonicui which 1 have uaeii ia the Fi/li, bo populu 
t tract written id Idtin might become iu those daji. It ia in lUmo., Oian. 
1633. The peifonnance nt St. Joha'i ii ilescribcd p. 39, 30 ; the ircount of the 
lilting-up the hill of Chriit Church U pp. 16, 77. The three plays which were 
performed on the three evcninga which the king spent at Oifbril '"atv Verlumntu, 
w^jox FlagtUiftr, and Anina Reeurrtiu. 
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there found them in dialogue, and to introduce other facts, 
which tilings being as related ljy the historian, it was within 
the legitimate range of a dramatist's art to invent. He had 
also to give character to some of the persons of the history ; 
but of this he seems to have done less in the present play 
than in most others. 

Tliis play has also more the air of being a draft, if not 
unfinished, yet requiring to be retouched and written more 
in full by its author, than any other of his greater works. 
Full of incident as it is, it is stiU one of the shortest of the 
plays. Like The Tempest in this respect, we feel that it 
would be better if it were longer. We want more of the 
snbdued and calm. There are also more passages than in 
other plays which seem to be carried beyond the just limits 
which partthe true sublime from the inflated or the obscure, — 
passages which we may suppose to have been in the mind of 
JuMNon when he said of the soaring genius of Shakespeare, 
" s^ijftaminandus est." What might not Macbeth have been 
had the Poet been induced to sit Aovm with the play, as iC 
now is, before him, and to direct upon it the full force of hia 
judgment and fine taste, removing here and there a too lux- 
uriant expression, and giving us here and there a breadth of 
verdure on whith the mind might find a momentary repose, 
and refresh itself amidst the multitude of exciting incidents 
which come in too rapid a succession upon us ! What is most 
to be regretted when we look on the noble volume which con- 
tains what Siiakespeare has bequeathed to his countrymen and 
the world is that he has in no instance given us a work which 
he had kept by him the nine years, working upon it and 
polishing it till he had wrought it up to his own standard of 
perfection. One play at least thus finished by his own hand, 
and delivered to the world inscribed by himself, — This is my 
work, — the Puct might have vouchsafed us. It would not have 
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been so exquisitely finished as Comus, because he had not 
ill youth been submitted as Milton was to the influence of 
the perfection of tJie ancient drama, but we cannot doubt 
that it would have been a noble and delightful composition, 
superior as a whole to any which we now possess. Of the 
Tragedies perhaps Othello has received tlie most attention 
firom its author. 

At the same time there can hardly be a doubt that there 
are very serious corruptions in the text of Macbalh, for which 
the author cannot be held responsible, except indeed we take 
the ground that he ought not tu have scattered such precious 
leaves to the wind. 

It is of Shakespeare himself improving Shakespeare that I 
speak, for any efforts by any other hand have but disfigured 
and debased what he had left us. Who more worthy, if any, 
to make the attempt than Bryden or Duvenant ? both great 
poets, and both living before the Genius of tlie age of Shake- 
speare and Spenser had wholly lost his influence. They 
jointly practised on The Tempest, but when we look at the 
result we see that there is a circle in which none should walk 
but the great master spirit himself. The same may be said 
of Davenant's alterations of Macbeth. Tbe chief of them is 
to make the witches occupy a larger space in the play, pro- 
bably that there might be more music. 'I'he effect of this is 
that the just balance of the several parts is not only disturbed, 
but destroyed. It has also this ofher unfortunate effect, 
that the mind is too much drawn off from the results to the 
previous preparations. 

The connection of the story with the family which had 
become seated on the English throne, the lustre which it 
cast upon tlie family when looked at as a genealogist not 
over solicitous about his authorities would contemplate it, 
and the striking character of the incidents themselves, ap- 
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Shakespeare. We Iiave it in Golding'a Ovid, a book which " 
he used. It ia in Book VII., where the poet is speaking 
of Medea : 

She went mc to ui altar, wLich wu dedicate of old 
To Pereeyi' daughter HceMte {of wham the wiMetAald 
At of their foddett), standing in a thick and eecret wcxid, 
So close k could not veil be apied. 

The parenthesis is an addition of Golding's. This is the 
third time in which we are sent to the Seventh Book of 
the Metamorphoses in an orderly perusal of the plays of 
Shakespeare. We liave in it the germ of Prospero'a " Elves 
of hills," &c., and there we have Medea gathering the en- 
chanted herbs. Mr. Skottowe suggests that some of the in- 
gredients of the witches' cauldron are also horrowed from 
the cauldron of Medea. 

There is no just pretence for supplanting the word " way- 
ward" and substituting "weird." "Weird" may be the 
more proper — tlie more scientific term ; it may come nearer 
to the etymological root — it may be a derivative of some 
ancient root of word, as faimn of for, and " wayward " 
may suggest an erroneous origin and a wTong meaning, since 
we have the word "wayward" in a certain well-known 
sense ; hut, notwithstanding this, an editor ought not to 
think himself at hberty to print " weird," the author having 
written "wayward," to the manifest injury of the verse, 
though t^|fl|b jost named would form a very proper 
subjed^^^^^B, ill uhid^^rvere to be informed who and 
id, if that be thought ne- 
IBted. Shakespeare is by no 
^leywood, in his 
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dying of wounds not bound up, the spent awioimer, thepUot 
wrecked on his way home, tiie horrible mode of Macdorinel's 
death, the massacre of a mother and her children, the hired 
assassins perpetrating their work on the belated travellers, — 
these are but a portion of the terrible circumstances attendant 
on the main events of this tragic tale. 

He goes for similar circumstances to the elements, and to 
the habits of animals aliout which superstitions had ga- 
thered, — the flitting of the bat, the flight of tlie crow to the 
rooky wood, the fights of the owl and the falcon, and of the 
owl and the wren, the scream of the owl, the chirping of the 
cricket, the croak of the prophetic raven, and the bark of 
the wolf, the horses devouring one another, the pitchy 
darkness of night, the murky darkness of a lurid day, a 
storm rattling in the battlements of an ancient fortress, — we 
have all this before we have passed the bounds of nature and 
entered the regions of metaphysical agency. 

There we have the spirits which tend on mortal thoughts, 
the revelations by magot-pies, the moving of stones, the 
speaking of trees, and lamentings heard in the air, and 
almost the whole of the mythology of the wayward sisters, — 
their withered and wild attire, their intercourse with their 
Queen, their congregating in the hour of storms on heaths 
which the lightning has seatJied, the strange instruments 
employed by them, the mode of their operations, and their, 
compelling the world invisible to disclose the secrets of fu~ 
turity. 

Much has been written, and especially by Mr. Douce [//- 
itutratiom of Shakespeare, vol. i. p. .182) on the introduction 
of Hecate among the witches. It is of a piece with the in- 
troduction of Titania among the fairies. But, whatever in- 
congruity there may he in having thus blended beings of 
two distinct origins, the incongruity did not originate with 
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three ? We have had no witches so far, except the three to 
whom Hecate enters; and wlien Macbeth enters, and ho 
calls upon them to shew him his destiny, it is manifest that 
it is the same three witches whom we have had from the bo- 
ginning who declare his fortune to him, and no other; so 
that if three strange witches enter with Hecate they are 
mutes, and, moreover, have nothing to do. On the whole I 
have no doubt that there has been all along an error in tho 
stage-direction, and that, as the Poet left it, it ought to be 
no more than this — " Enter Hecate." 

No doubt there was no limit to the number of persons 
called witches. Every parish in Scotland might have had 
one or more than one. But the wayward sisters, who are 
the witches of this play, were only three ; corresponding to 
the fates of another mythology. Mr. Hole regards them as 
the Northern Parcee, and finds them in Scandinavian mytho- 
logj', known by the names of Urda, Valdandi, and Skulda, 
who presided over the past, the present, and the future, 
(See his Arthur; or, The Northern Enchantment, Svo. 1789, 
p. xi. and 7-) 

In the regulation of this play, it appears to me that this is 
far from being the only instance in which the stage-direo- 
tions, including under the term the name prefixed to certain 
speeches, are grievously corrupted. 

In the remarks upnn particular passages to which we now 
proceed several instances will occur. The criticism may 
sometimes be thought bold. I only say, Strike, but hear 
me ! or, rather peruse the scenes in the light in which I 
sbalt place them. It is a point quite notorious that the 
Stage- direct ions throughout the fohos are very carelessly 
given, and have often been silently corrected by the later 
editors. So carelessly have they been given, that we have 
sometimes the actor's name instead of that of the character. 
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With these observations premised^ I begin the miscellane- 
ous remarks with proposing a new regulation of the opening 
scene in the play. 

Act I. Sc. 1. 
First Witch. — Where shall tve three meet again ? 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 
Second Witch. — When the horly-barly^s done, 

When the battle's lost and won. 
Third Witch. — That will be ere th' set of son. 
First Witch. — Where the place? 
Second Witch. — Upon the heath. 

Third Witch. — ^There to meet Macbeth.* 
First Witch. — I come, Gray-malkin. 
Second Witch. — Paddock calls. 

Third Witch. — Anon. 

All. — Fair is fool and foul is fair. 

HoTer through the fog and filthy ur. 

Now we have the three times three of the witches at Saint 
John's; and we may perceive also a correspondency with 
the— 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine. 

I. 2. Soldier. 
Of Kernes and Gallow-olasbbb is supplied. 

Enough it may be thought has been said on these Kernes 
and Gallow-glasses, but the two following quotations seem to 
^ve a clearer account of them than we find at present in the 
notes: 

Coyne and liveri is this ; there will come a Kerne or Galliglas, whiche be the 
Irish soldiers, to lie in the churl's house ; whiles he is there he wil be master of 
the house, he wil not only have meat, but money also allowed him, and at his de- 
parture the best things he shall see in the churl*s house, be it linnen, cloth, a 
shirt, mantle, or such like. Thus is the churl eaten up, so that if dearth fall in 
the country where he dwelleth, he should be the first starved, not being master of 
his own. 

A Litter stni by •/. B., gentleman, unto hie very Jriend JUaeter R. C, tfs- 
* " There to meet with Macbeth,*' in the original copiei*. 
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fmire, vherein ii eoalaiatd a large diicourie of tht pfoptiag anil inAaMi»j/ U 



tnlrt/ called Ardit, and oUtr adjaetnl , 
:. 15T2. 
re. Antiq. c. 12, p. 5Ti judiciously remark*, 



r T/lomai Smith, Ac. 



a Utter 



>1 Wan 



their foot 



[■peaking of the SaoU of the Milesim race, the aDcient inhabitanta of IrelandJ 
were of two wrti, the heavy and light-armed ; the first were eslled Gallogtaeht, 
armed with a helmet and coal of mail, bound with iron rings, and wore a Iddb 
sword. Tbej fought alia with a most keen axe, after the miuner of the Gauli, 
menCioned bj Marcellinus: their light-armed infantry called A'rAenu, fought 
with bearded javelin), and short daggers, named ikegtH. — DintrlatUiii en Iht 
Anlienl Hiitori/ uf Inland. Dublin, I7.W. Hto. p. JO. 



It should be " But all-to-we»k," an old idiom expiring in .1 
the time of Shakespeare ; that is, fortune was alt-to-weak, a ' 
connection which is lost in the present reading. 



The difficulty here lias been to find any parallel uses of 
this word. Yet such are to be found, though they are rare. 
There is a volume intitled, A brife accompt ofmoost wonder- 
Julie and viltanous rebellyon of the traytour Perkin, Perhin, or 
Peterkin fVarbeck, Wabbeck, or Osbech, against the royall 
grace King Henry the Seventhe. By Johanne Berchyl, Doc- 
tor of Phyticke. The author relates that an officer of the 
Duchess of Burgundy bringing Perkin some information that 
was unpleasant, he rose in a fury and said, " Araunte Me«j 
thou crokeing bird of eville, thou hast an ill-favoured vysage, 
and beest moate unwelcume to my syte, therforre gettc thee 
gonne." I owe this to The Monthly Mirror for October, 
1810. Authorities for Aroint are so rare, that any ought to 
be brought to light. J never saw Berchyl'a book, which 
most be one of great rarity. 
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I. 3. SSCOHD WlTCB. 

I'll giie thee ■ wind. 



Shakespeare adheres to the Scandi 



notion. 



Some say Ihe sorcerera near the North Sen use \n atll the wind to sailara in 
gluaea, uitl it ii so ever mare among them that they will laugh aa much at IhoH 
(hat believe [t not, an wc <rould be [do] to hew one rell it.— Harington'i Nolu 
en Ihe xixviiith Book ff Orlando Farioio. 

For practice of witchcraft and aorcery, tb«y [the Laplanders] puss nil ludoDi 
in the world. Though for the enchanting of ships that sail alonEl their coaiti 
(as I have heard it reported) andthrir giving of wiodi, good to their friends and 
contrary to other whom they mean to hurtr hy tjin; nf certain knots upon a rope 
(somewhat like to the tale of Eolus his wind-bag) is a Tery fahle, devised (as may 
Kem) by them selves . to terrify sailors from coming neir their coast.— 0/ /As 
Rmm CemiKonweallh, by Giles Fletcher. Ibdl, p. 77 h. 

Tiie way in which they proceeded is thus described by 
Heywood — 

The Finnes and Laplanda are aeqnainted well 
With inch like spirits, and winds (o merchants sell, 
Making their covenant, wben and how they pleue 
They may with prosperous weather cross the sesi. 
As thus : tlicj in ■ handkerchief fast tie 
Three knots : unloose the first, and by and hy 
You find a gentle gale blow from the shore ; 
Open the second, it increaselh more, 
To fill your sails. When yon the third untie 
Tb' intemperate gusUgrow vehement and high. 

HiEaAHCHroF THE BLKaseu Angri.b, 163&. p. 506. 

Lastly, Howell, in one of his letters, says, " In some of the 
Northern Countries 'tis as ordinary to buy and sell winds as 
it is to do wines in other parts, and hereof I could instance 
in some esamptea of my own knowledge.'* — Letters, 1647- 
Part III, p. -'3. 

The "shipman's card," which occurs in the subsequent 
speech of the First Witch, is not the card of the mariner's 
compass, but what we now call a chart. Thus in Hack- 
luyf s Virginia Richly Valued, 1 fi09, " John Danesco said I hat 
he had seen the sea-card, and that from the place where they 
were the coast ran cast and west unto Riu de las Palmas, and 
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from Rio de las Palmas to Nueva Espanna from North to 
South," p. 164. In Sh* Henry Mainwaring's Seaman 8 Dic- 
tionary, 16/0, ^^^cardoT seacard" is said to be ^' a geographical 
description of coasts, with the true distances, heights, and 
courses, or winds, laid down in it : not describing any inland, 
which belongs to maps.'^ p. 20. 

I. 3. First Witch. 
1 will drain him dry as hay. 

Exhaust the moisture from his body. This it was believed 
it was in the power of the witches to do, as may be seen in 
any of the narratives of cases of witchcraft. 

I. 3. Banquo. 
Live you ? or are yoa ought 
That man may question ? You seem to understand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. 

Dr. Johnson is the only commentator who has attempted 
to explain the '^ question '^ of Banquo. He understands it 
thus : — Are yc any beings with which man is permitted to 
hold converse, or of whom it is lawful to ask questions ? To 
me it appears to mean — Are you beings capable of hearing 
questions put to you, and of returning answers ? And with 
this meaning what Banquo next says is more congruous. 

You should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

I. 3. Banquo. 

My nobie partner 
You greet with present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having, and of royal hope. 

There is here a skilful reference to the thrice repeated 
" HaiP' of the witches. " Thane of Glamis *' he was ; that 
is the " present grace :*' but " Thane of Cawdor " was only 
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predicted ; this is the " noble having :'* the prospect of 
royalty is only ** hope," " of royal hope/* 

I. 3. ROBSE. 

As thick as tale 
Came post with post. 

Many worse emendations of the original text have been 
admitted into the modem editions than that of Rowe, who 
substituted '^haiP* for "tale," which I have no doubt is the true 
reading. The defences of '^ tale '* appear to me weak : while 
'^hail^^ is the common stock-comparison of our popular lan- 
guage, which has subjects of comparison for every thing, for 
that which comes in rapid succession, and is used by some of 
our best authors, as by Googe and Stowe, and among the 
poets by Harington and Sylvester, It was probably " Hail " 
with the article " the ^' prefixed, originally written " t* hail.*' 
The very next word is misprinted "can," for *^came,'' shewing 
that the manuscript was blurred in this place. 

I. 3. Angus. 

We are sent 
To giTe thee, from oar royal master, thanks ; 
Only to herald thee into his sight, 
Not pay thee. 

It appears that we ought to read "we are not sent.'^ 

I. 3. Macbeth. 

Do yon not hope yonr issne shall he kings, 
When those that gaye the thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promised no less to them. 

The delivery of predictions of this kind was not peculiar to 
the wayward sisters of Scotland, nor was an attention to 
them wholly extinct in the time when Shakespeare wrote. 
Aubrey relates that a prophet or bard in Caermarthenshire 



predicted of the &rst VKughan wliu was made a peer, that he 1 
would live to be a lord, and that his son would be a lord | 
after him. It was in an interview with Mr. Vaughan ; and he, 
like Macbeth, was desirous to know further, but the prophet 
could say no more. Aubrey received his information from 
one of his family, and has preserved it in his Remains of Gen- 
tilism, a manuscript full of most curious matter in the Lans- 
downe Library at the British Museum. 
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It must have been the necessity which the Poet felt of 
being rapid in the production of the events, when so much ■ 
was to be crowded into five acts, that induced him to repre- 
sent Macbeth as thus early seeing no other way for the 
fulfilment of the prophetic word than that he should cmbrue 
his hands in the blood of Duncan. The conception, the 
very thought of such a course, should have been reserved at 
least till after Duncan had settled the succession in his sons. 
Suggeilion is a theological word, one of the three "procurators 
or tempters '* of Sin, Delight and Consent being the others. 
Thus writes John Johnes, M.D., in his Arte and Science 
of preserving bodie and soul in health, wisdom, and Catholic 
religion, 1579, a very curious volume, never I think quoted. 
The latter part of the speech is hastily composed. " Fantas- 
tical" means the creation of fancy. " Whose murder," the 
idea of murder conceived in the mind. " Function " seems 
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to be action or power of action which is lost in ^^ surmse/' 
thought. ^ And nothing is but what is not^'^ he is so lost to 
all sensible objects^ and rapt in his own thoughts^ and espe- 
cially in that which is but, after all^ a thought, an unsubstantial 
existence^ a nothing, that he is engrossed by it. 

I. 3. Macbeth. 

Come what come maj. 
Time and the hoar rans through the rougheit day. 

We feel the meaning of this, and perhaps every reader of 
Shakespeare feels it alike. It is a conventional expression. 
We need not therefore be solicitous to scan every element of 
the general idea, to weigh the particular force and effect of 
every word. Alas for much of our finest poetry if we are 
to deal with it thus I The phrase is used by good writers. 
As by Bishop Hacket in his Life of Archbishop Williams, 
*^ Time and long day will mitigate sad accidents : 'tis a slow 
medicine, but a sure one.'' — Part 11. p. 20. Marlowe places 
at the end of his Doctor Fauitui a line which contains a sen- 
timent resembling this : 

Terminat hora diem, terminat author opus. 

Dr. Johnson once proposed to change the text, and read — 

Time I on ! the hour ram through the roughest daj. 

A sad proof of the want of a just apprehension of his author's 
manner. 

I. 4. Duncan. 
Sons, EiNsifBN, thanes. 

Perhaps the reading of the second folio should have been 
preferred : " Sons, kinsman, thanes," meaning Macbeth : but 
compare Act v. Sc. 7) ^' My thanes and kinsmen." 
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1. 4. Duncan. 
EVom hence to In»eniM«, 
And bind ni farther to 70a. 

It may seem hypercritical to remark that the original copieB 
have " Envernes ;" and yet a nice ear will perceive that the 
absolute melody of Shakespeare's verse is better preserved 
by the old reading than the new. In a picture by a great 
master the least touch of an inferior hand is perceived. 



The rest is labnnr, which ia not oaed for you. 
The word " rest " is printed with a capital letter in the 
original edition, thus leaving no doubt in this somewhat 
ambiguous line that the Poet's intention was to make 
Macbeth use a complimentary expression similar to what he 
had before said. The rest which is not spent in the king's 
service is like severe labour. 

I. 5. Ladi Macbeth. 

Thon'dst baie, gnat GUmiB, 
Tbst wliicb criei, TAut Ikoa naal da, iflhoa hate it ; 
Aad thai which rather than doitfear In do. 
Than Kiihitl thould bt mdoae. 

I give this passage as it is printed in the Variorum, and 
by Mr. Knight virtually, though he uses the guillemeta 
instead of the Italic letter. All wrong in ray opinion. 
" Thus thou must do " seems to me all that answers to 
" that which cries :" that ia, Duncan must be taken oflF. 
The line halts, and I have no doubt that Shakespeare wrote. 
That which crie* "Hiiu thou muit do" if tbaa wouldst hsTii it. 

In the folio the arrangement of the lines is different, and 
favours this view : — 

ThouldBl hBTT, grnt GUmii, that which crie* 
Thus tbou maiC do, ifthnn [wouldat] have it. 
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There should be a pause at '^ that^' in the third line^ the 
mind supplying " is a thing.'* " What he must do/' the 
murder, to secure the fulfilment of the witches' prediction^ is 
a something, which, according to his character as previously 
drawn by her, he would rather have done than do it. Perhaps 
there is a little want of art in making both the Thane and 
his lady fall at once into the intention of perpetrating a deed 
so atrocious. 

I. 5. 

Attend A KT. — The king comes here to-night. 
Lady Macbeth. — Thou*rt mad to say it : 

Is Dot thy master with him ? who, wer*t so, 
Would have informed for preparation. 

Here is a stroke of nature. Lady Macbeth had been me- 
ditating on what she considered the nearest way to the 
honour which was offered to them, and, when she hears that 
the king was about to put himself into her power, she speaks 
in reference to the ideas which had passed through her own 
mind. It then occurs to her that she might have disclosed 
too much : and she seeks to divert the mind of the attendant 
from any too strict scrutiny of the meaning of what she had 
uttered, by explaining it as having no other meaning than as 
referring to the want of sufficient notice to make preparation 
for the reception of so illustrious a guest. 

I. 5. Ladt Macbeth. 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the f&tal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 

The word " my '* is purposely used by the Poet to let the 
audience into the spirit of the character intended for the 
wife of the Thane ; nihil non arrogat ; the castle is her^Sy 
not Macbeth's, nor theirs jointly. It prepares for that over- 
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bearing of the milder and gentler spirit of the Thane which 
follows. 

The annotation on " the raven himself is hoarse " might 
have been spared. There are probably few readers who do 
not understand it in its plain and I should say obvious sense, 
that even the raven which croaks the fatal entrance has 
more than its usual hoarseness. Nothing is more common 
than to speak of the raven croaking ominously. Thus 
Drayton, when he describes the entrance of Edward the 
Second into Berkeley Castle, says : — 

The onJDOiK ravf^n with a diimal cheer 
ThrOQjh his hosrae beak of foUowing horror telli ; 
Begelting ibvnge imaginiiry fesr. 
Wilb be«»y echoes Uke to puaiag-belli. 

BlBONt' Wam, t. 49. 

There are other passages in this book which remind us of 
Shakespeare: how beautiful is the expression of the idea in 
the two lines which follow as part of the visions of the poor 
king. 

Neit came Ihe vlaion of bii htnndy reign 

Matiing along vith Lancuter'* >tem ^oit. — t. 44. 

But Drayton abounds, perhaps as much as any poet not 
in the very heaven of heavens, with vivid and forcible ex- 
pressions like this. He is too much neglected.* 



• The two \ma ut quoted from the ■ 
ihoDt ilkle, bat probably of about 1609. 



ctaio edition of the Biruns' War 
In the folio, it is cbaugeil to 



Marching glong with Lancaster's ttiim ghoal, 

not for the better ; and thiB i> the reading of th« Utei editiona. The other lines 

are also changed thus : 
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I. 5. Lady Macbbth. 

Thy letters haye truuported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The fntare in the initant. 

The second line halts ; and should I think be completed 
thus: 

And I feel [e'en] now 

rather than by the introduction of the word " time." No- 
thing is more plain than that in considering the text of this 
play great licence is to be given to an editor. Thus, in a 
line which almost immediately follows^ is 

Your foce, my Thane, ia aa book where men 
May read strange matters. 

Can any one doubt that Shakespeare wrote '^ is as a book." 

I. 6. Banquo. 

The temple-haunting martlet. 

The old copies have " barlet," which has been thus pro- 
perly made to give way to " martlet/' The change is justi- 
fied by a comparison with a passage in The Merchant of 
Venice — 

But like the martlet 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the force and road of casualty. — ii. 9. 

But it may be further justified by comparison with the fol- 
lowing passage in Braithwaite's Survey of History^ 1G38, 
p. 272. ^^ As the martin will not build but in fair houses^ 
so this man will not live but in the ruins of honour.*^ 
Shakespeare was we see choice in his epithet^ and exact in 
his natural history ; " /em/?fe-haunting.'' This passage when 
looked at in the original copies, shews of itself how carelessly 
the original editors performed their duties, at least in the 
first act of this tragedy. 
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I. 6. Banquo. 
Buttress, nor coionb of vantage. 

It is remarkable that this compound rarely occurs. Dr. 
Johnson's explanation of it is surely erroneous. In the 
Porta Linguarum Trilinguis, an advantage is described ^'a 
something added to a building, as a jutting.^' The following 
passage in the Pacata Hibemia, contains something which 
approaches the nearest of any thing I have found to the 
word in question. Carew, the author, in describing Blarney 
Castle : *^ It is four piles joined in one, seated upon a main 
rock so as to be free from mining, the walls eighteen feet 
thick, and flanked at each comer to the best advantage.*^ 
Shakespeare^s French reading, perhaps, supplied him with it. 

1. 6. Duncan. 

The loTe that follows u», sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as Iotc. Herein I teach you 
How you shall bid ** God yield us" for yoar pains, 
Ajid thank us for your trouble. 

The following passage in Palsgrave's French and English 
Dictionary would at once have determined a point about 
which the commentators are at variance : " We use * God 
yelde you^ by manner of thanking a person," p. 411 b. The 
passage is obscure, but not corrupted. It may be para- 
phrased thus : The affection which urges us to desire the 
society of our friends is sometimes the occasion of trouble 
to them ; but still we feel grateful for the affection which is 
manifested. So you are to regard this visit ; and with this 
view of it you will be disposed to thank us for the trouble 
which we occasion you. 

I. 7. Macbeth. 

If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly : If the a^isassination 
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Could trxmiDel up the conKqucDCC, and cUch, 
With his surcease, success ; that but thia bio* 
Might be the be-all uid the end-ill here. 
But hflre, upon this bank and ihoxl of lime, — 
We'd jump the life to come. 

Thus is the reading of the test of the old copies corrected 
by the modern editors, and, in the main, no doubt success- 
fully. I also agree in the main with Johnson's paraphrase; 
but he leaves it a little doubtful whether he justly appre- 
hended the force of the "But here," where " but" ia certainly 
used in the sense of " only," and perhaps the better regulation 
would be 

Might be the be-all and the enJ-all here, 
But here upon this bank and shoal of Time : 
We'ld jump the life to come. 

If the blow ended the matter for this world, we would 
care nothing for the world to come. One can scarcely believe 
that Mr. Knight reports correctly the opinion of Tieck, who 
proposes to bring back the " school " of the old copies, and, 
as Mr. Knight represents the matterj argues upon it in a 
manner Uttle worthy of his high reputation. 

"Time" should be printed with a capital letter. The 
"bank and shoal of Time" is a favourite image, almost trite; 
the isthmus between the two eternities. 

" Here," as the thoughts proceed, has reference to the 
preceding " Here," meaning in this present world, while we 
are on this isthmus of Time : 

But in (hfse ciaea 
We still hiie judgment lirre, that wc but teach 
Bloody instructions, vhirb, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. 

In this world we have judgment executed upon us. We 
teach others to do as we have done. Tlie full form wouli^ 



require " So," before "that." Here the Second Polio haa 
accidentally lost a line, the passage standing thus : 

Whirh beinj taught, raluni 
To plague th'ingredwnDe of our pDwDa'd chalice 
Tu OUT own lips. 

This is -worth observing, as an answer to those who profes 
to decry all departure from the old copies. 

That " surcease " may be equivalent to cessation is evident 
from Romeo and Juliet, Act iv. Sc. 1. 

No pulse 
Shall keep hii oitural pragreat, but surcease to I 

And that "jump" is used for disregard, may be proved from 
CymbeUne, Act v. Sc. 4. 

Or jump the sfter-enquirj. 

I. T. Macbith. 

I have no spur 
To prick the aideB of my intent, but onlj 
ViolCing ambition, whirb o'erleapi Itself 
And falls on the other. 

I do not perceive any difficulty here, when we ixiSsSSi 
that the image in the Poet's mind was that of a horseman 
gallantly mounting into hia seat. The words "spur" and 
" vault " plainly shew what was in the Poef s mind. Mac- 
beth says that it is no instigation from without, only the 
working of ambition within ; the purposes of which are often 
defeated, as a person mounting a horse may take too high a 
leap, and so, instead of seating himself in the saddle, fall on 
the other side of the horse. The word "oft" seems lost 
before '* o'erleaps," and the word "side" is wanting to make 
the sense complete. i 

I. T- Macretb. 
1 dare do all which maj become a man ; 
Wbo dares do more is none. 

This rending, which is merely conjectural, which has not ' 




the slightest show of authority from the only eopies through 
which we receive any information respecting the true text as 
it flowed from the pen of Sliakespeare, has so established 
itself in public opinion, and has received such extravagant 
praise from Dr. Johnson, that he will be thought a rash man 
who shall attempt to disturb the opinion, and to shew that 
it is not really what the Poet wrote or Intended. 
The original is this : 



In the first place, the substitution of "do" for "no" is 
most violent. It was no in the First Folio, and no was 
allowed to remain by the editor of the Second. In the 
second place, if, indeed, Shakespeare meant to express the 
sentiment, which the line as amended implies, he has written 
feebly and imperfectly, and left his sense in some^ perhaps 
not inconsiderable, obscurity. 

It will be admitted that some change in the text as de- 
livered to us is required ; that it cannot stand as it appears 
in the original editions. The question is, not whether it 
shall he restored, but kow it shall be restored ? and I now 
venture to propose, I believe for the first time, that the 
second of the two lines shall be given to Lady Macbeth, 
retaining the exact text of the old copies. 

The passage will then stand thus : 

Hachtb. — We wiU procffid do further in thii busineu : 

He hath honoured me of late, and I haie bought 
GoldED Dpiaiooa From all sortB of people ; 
Which would be woni nan in their newest glosa, 
Not caM aaide m aoon. 
IiASr Hacsxts. — Wai the bope drunk 

Wherein jrou drett yourself? Hath it slept since,* 
And wake* it now to look lo green ttid pale 
At what it did to fntely '. From thii time 
&irch I acoouDt tbjr lo«e. Art thou afeard 
N 2 
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To be the avne in thine omi act and vilonr 
A« Ihoa art in desire ? Wouldit tliou hsTC that 
Wliich thou eBteem'et the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in Ihine own eat«m, 
Letting " I dare not" wait apon " I would," 
Like the poor cat i' th' adage ? 

— Prithee, peace 1 

1 dare do all that may become a man. 

— Who dares nn mi 
That made you b 
When fou darit do it tbea you were a man ( 



aoae. What wai it, then,* 



And Ed 












10 much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet yoD would make both : 
They haie made themeeliM, and that their fitnen Di 



Thus much is sufficient to shew the propriety of the 
proposed regulation. But this is not the only part of the 
instigation -scene in winch passages appear to me to be given 
to the wrong speaker. It is manifest, on a little consideration 
of the state of Macbeth's mind, that he could not have used 
the words given to him. 



When we have marked with blood, Ulc. ' 

If he had given utterance to any thing like this, he would 
have said " Will it be received," &c. while the words suit 
exactly with the state of mind and the objects of the un- 
relenting lady. Again, with less confidence, the last couplet 
of the scene appears to me to belong to Lady Macbeth, and 
not ta ber husband. 

■ The original eopiea read ■' What beait waa't then." 
"beait" ai an intruder, aud that it baa got in thns ; ■ copyiit had i 
"waat" by miatake twice. The Aral being but imperfectly elTic< 
it would be easily read " beaal," the only word like it that coni 
criticism has nothing to do with the more important points ii 
thiapuaace. 
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The passage, regnlated according to this view of it, will 
then stand thus : 

Lady Macbitu. — fin amlmuation of what iHe it/ort taid.) 

I bave given suck, and know 
Hatt tender 'tis Co bve tba babe IbaC milks me : 
I would, while it nas rnniling in my face, 
Have plucked nij nipple from hie boaelesa gana 
Aod dashed the bnim out, had t but lo aworn 
As jou have done to this. 
Macbeth. — If we ihauld fail I 
Lady Macbeth. — We fail! 

But acrew your courage to the itickiog place. 
And we'll not fail. When Dnncan ia aileep. 
Whereto the rather eball bis daj'a hard juurnej 
Soundly inrilc him, his two Chamberlains 
VUl I with wine and wauel ao conTiace, 

That memory, the warder otthe hraio, 

Shall lie a fume ; and the receipt of rBarni 
A limbeck only. When in Bwiniah eleep 
Their drenched natarca lie aa in a death. 
What cannot yoii and I perform upon 
Hi'ungnarded Duncan ? What not pat opon 
HU s|)UDgy officEra, who ahall bear the guitt 
Of our great quell. 
— (Atidt.) Bring forth men-children only ; 

For thy undaunted metal should compose 
Nothing but males. 

Will it not be received 
When we have marked with blood (boae sleepy two 
Of hia own chamber, and osed their very daggers. 
That tbey have doae't. Who dares receive it other. 
As wB shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon hia death. 
Macbbtb. — I un settled, and b«ad up 

Each cQrpond agent to this terrible feat- 
Ladv Magbitb. — Away, and mock the time with fslrest show. 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

Macbeth was to go in to Duncan in accordance with the 
message brought by the lady. 
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Thia diamond he greets your wife witlul 
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Thus, in all the editions. The commentators are en- 
deavouring to make sense of that which has no sense. " To 
shut up," says Mr. Steevens, is " to conclude," and he pro- 
duces authorities, to which Mr. Malone makes an addition. 
Then comes Mr. Boswell, who " rather supposes it means 
enclosed in content, content with every thing around him ;" 
all thinking that Duncan is some way or other " shut up." 
Now, see the reading of the Second Folio, 



Undoubtedly the jewel in its case. That jewels were 
inclosed in cases is a point which needs not a word of note 
to pro ve- 
il. I. Maobbtk. 

thus with his stnUtbj pice, 
With Tarqnin's rsrUMng gtridesi towardi hia deiign 
Mom like a ghait. 

Tarquin seems to have haunted the imagination of Shake- 
speare from his early days, when he chose the rape of 
Lucretia as the subject of a poem. He appears in the plays 
several times, and often unexpectedly, and certainly never 
less propitiously than here, whether we read with the modem 
editors stride*, or with the former editors, sides. It would 
a httle im]»rove the passage, if for the second " with," we 
read " or," the two motions of the murderer, stealthy and 
hasty. 

li, i. L*DT Macbkth. 

Tlie Httempt and not the deed 



This is usually printed with a comma after "attempt." 
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This is wrong. An unsuccessful attempt would produce to 
them infinite mischief — an attempt without the deed. 



No ; thii taj hand will rather 



The multihiduiDiu 
Making the green one, red. 

"Incarnardine," or "incarnadine" in one copy, is found 
in Sylvester. Descrihing the phoenix, he aays. 

Her wing! and truD of feathen miied Goe 



I 



An affected reading of the last clause has found too much 
favour. It has no countenance from the original editions, 
where the passage stands thus : 

Making the Green one, Red. 

On this second scene of the second act, which is one of 
wild and terrific grandeur, I offer the following somewhat 
hold phserrations, seeing in it, as it appears to me, that 
there has been some disturbance of the several short speeches 
or ejaculations, in the assignment of them to the speakers, 
since it proceeded from the hands of the Poet ; also, that 
there are other things which require a different regulation 
from that which we find in the original copies, or in the 
Variorum. 

In applying, however, to this scene the principle that 
there are errors in the st^e-directions in this play, we must 
not forget that the very nature of such a scene as this re- 
quires that, which in a more tranquil scene would be contra- 
dictory, or at least incoherent, and that we are to expect 
expressions which would not be heard in calmer moments. 
But it seems to me that any agitation of spirit, or any in- 
coherence of ideas as the naturalconsequence, cannot demand 




anawered the inquiry of bei' 
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that the lady, when she hat 
guilty husband, 

DiJit thou not hcsr a nowe ? 
by saying 

I heard the Owl icreain, ind the cricketi or? : 

should then take up the husband's question, and address him 

Did Dot you speak ? 

but that this is also an inquiry of the conscience-strickeR 
thane, whom every noise appals, and who would have every 
sound translated to him. He was not satisfied with her first 
explanation. The sounds had been no screaming of the 
owl, no crying of the cricket; articulate sounds had fallen 
upon his ear, and he wished and vainly hoped that it was 
from her lips, and not from those of another, that they had 
proceeded. The few words which constitute that dialogue 
of monosyllables which follows, would then require to be 
thus distributed. He asks 



(t JOU Bptok ? 



To which she replies 



Both words spoken with an interrogatiTe inflection. At 
what time do you mean that I spoke ? Is it now ? 
As I descended. 

Then was the time that the articulate sounds were heard 
which he now wishes to have explained, and the words 
should stand without a note of interrogation. The 



Aye 



of the lady then possesses 
stands at present, it wants. 



effect, which, as the scend 




tie exclaims again. Another noise is heard. The distem- 
pered mind of Macbeth connects it with the sounds he had 
heard, or thought he had heard, in the second chamber, and 
he is about to relate what he had heard there. Bat, when 
he has inquired 

Who lies i' Ih' second chamber ? 
and has been answered 



the Poet, to mark how his mind is distraught, and to read 
more solemnly this his great lesson agwnst blood-guiltinesa, 
represents him as casting his eyes down upon those hands 
stained with the blood of the "issue of mighty kings," and 
diverted from his purpose, he remarks 

Thta ia a sorry sight. 

But this interruption, though highly proper, and, indeed, a 
most natural and striking incident, draws off the mind from 
the connection between the question, 

Who lieB i' th' second ehnmber ? 

and what next follows, and prevents it from perceiving so 
clearly as it was to be desired, that the persons talking in 
their sleep who were overheard by Macbeth, as he returned 
from the murder which was committed over-head, lay in that 
second chamber. 






le did langh in hia eleep, and one cried morder ! 



There, that is, in the second chamber, where lay the son 
of the murdered king. 

I pass over the words heard by Macbeth from the sleeping 
attendants of Donaldbain, and come to the more striking 
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part, and where there is again room for suspecting that the 
present critical text ought to be differently regulated. The 
old copies here may be considered neutral, and the subject 
open to any inquirers. Not in the chamber of Doualdbain, 
where only he heard the words " Murder !" " God bless me !" 
and "Amen," which actually proceeded from persons sleeping 
there, who happened at that moment to be talking in their 
sleep, but from one of those "airy tongues which syllable 
men's names on desert shores," he heard the voice which 
said 



Sleep HI 



: Macbeth dotb murder Sl«p. 



These words were, like "the air-drawn da^er" which "mar- 
shalled his way," the mere coinage of his distempered brain, 
the impression of his own mind given to the inarticulate 
sounds produced by the wind of that dreadful night as it 
swept along his battlements. But the question is, what 
words did the Poet mean to represent him as supposing that 
he had heard. In the Variorum text there are several lines 
marked, by being printed in the italic letter, as if they were 
words heard by Macbeth. To me it appears that the airy 
voice said no more than this ; 



I 



: MiicbMh doth murder Sleep 



or, as it is afterwards. 



Glamis dnth murder 



and that there the mark of quotation ended should be 
placed. What follows is a comment of his own : 



The voice had first presented sleep in a prosopopceia. It 
was a cherub, one of the "young and rosy cherubim" of 
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hesTen. Macbeth invests it with its proper attributes. 
First it is 

The innocent Sleep ; 

the most simple, harmless, inoffensive thing in nature: 
Sleep, that never did wrong to any ; the purest picture and 
symbol of a confiding innocence. But other attributes 
present themselves: from its innocence he passes to its 
usefulness : 

Sleep, that kuiti op the raTell'd ileere of can ; 

The de»thof each dBj'Blifej «o« Uboor'i b»th j 
Balm of hart mindB ; great NatDre'g second conne, 
Chief Dauriaher in life's feaiC— 

and he would have gone on still expatiating on the gentle 
and valuable qualities of the cherub Sleep whom he had 
basely murdered; but Lady Macbeth interrupts him, and 
asks with unaffected surprise, 

What do you mean ? 

He proceeds in the same distempered strun, not so much 
answering her question, as continuing to give expression to 
the feeUng of horror at the thought which had fixed itself in 
his mind, that he had committed a defeat on the useful and 
the innocent Sleep ; and he repeats what the voice appeared 
to him to have said, with the additional circumstance that 
the voice seemed to pervade the apartments of his spacious 
castle, like the limbs of the great giant which lay in the 
Castle of Otranto, and that it would enter other ears than 
his, and lead to the discovery of his crime. 

Still it cried, " Sleep no more," to all the boaie; 
" OUmia biik mardered Sleep," 

And he comes at length to the horrible conviction that a 
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punishment whicli bore relation to the nature of the offence, 
would soon fall upon him, 



Slull Bleep Qi 



And tberefore Cawdor 
re : Macbeth Bbdl tleep no more 



In this scene, we have, perhaps, as highly wrought a 
tr^cal effect as is to be found in the whole range of the 
ancient or modern drama. I have ventured to suggest what 
are very material alterations, but I have not changed a single 
word of text. All the alterations are in those matters which 
the state of the original copies plainly shews to lie open to 
the taste and judgment of any commentator. 

n. 3. POBTBB. 
Here'i a farmer that hang'd himielf on [he eipecMtioD of pleoty. 

There is a story of such an event in the small tract of 
Peacham, entitled T/ie Truth of our Times revealed out of one 
Man's Experience, 1638, p. 113. The farmer had hoarded 
hay when it was five pounds ten shillings per load, and when 
it unespectedly fell to forty and thirty shillings, he hung 
himself through disappointment and vexation, but was cut 
down by his son before he was quite dead. No doubt such 
stories are of all ages. 



It ia coDcludeit. 



III. 1. Macbeth. 

-Buiquo, tbj soul's flight. 



Negotiations of this kind with assassins is now a thing 
so much unknown to us that this scene loses something 
of its effect from the incredulity with which we peruse it. 
But in the age of Elizabeth such negotiations were not very 
uncommon. An instance had recently occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Stratford. Lodowick Grevile, who dwelt 
at Sesoncote, in Gloucestershire, and at Milcote, in Warwick- 
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shire, coveting the estate of one Webb, his tenant, at Drayton, 
plotted to murder him, and get the estate by a foiled will. 
For this purpose Webb was invited to Grevile's house, there 
to keep Christmas, when Grevile engaged two of his servants 
to strangle him in his bed. Grevile gave out that the man 
was ill : a clergyman was sent for to wiite his will, one of the 
murderers was put in the bed, who, counterfeiting the voice 
of the dying man, gave directions for the will, in whicli every 
thing was left to Grevile, except an annuity to an attorney at 
Banbury. The man was buried. Some time after one of the 
murderers, being in his cups at Stratford, said that he could 
hang his master. Tliis expression was related to the other 
murderer, who acquainted his master with it. Grevile 
advised that to prevent further babbling he should be made 
away with. Grevile accordingly sent them out one night on 
some pretended business, when the babbler was murdered 
by his companion, and the body cast into a pit. The body 
floated, and was found. Inquiry was made who was last in 
the dead man's company. His companion was taken up; 
he confessed and impeached his master; they were arraigned 
in Westminster Hall on November 6, 1589. Grevile stood 
mute and was pressed to death on the 14th of November 
following, on which day the partner of his guilt was executed. 
This is the story as related in Dugdale's Warwickshire. The 
circumstance must have been well known to Shakespeare, as 
the Grevilea were at this time patrons of the living of Stral>- 
ford. 



111. S. Ladt Macbeth. 
Nought '4 hid, tU't tpeat, 
Where our desire ii gol without conteol : 
"Hi ufer to be that which we dutiof, 
Tbtn, by deitruclion, dwell in doubtful jojr. 

That these reflections belong to Macbeth, and not to the 
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lady, I entertain scarcely the shadow of a doubt. When the 
servant has been dismissed to summon the thane to his 
lady's presence, Macbeth enters unexpectedly to the lady, 
muttering to himself the words before ua, unconscious of her 
presence. Lady Macbetli hears what he says, and breaks in 
upon him with the following question — 

Boil no", my Lord ? why do jou keep «Ione ? 
Of lorrjfgt tanriei your companiona mukinj. 
Uiiog those thought* ubich ihould indeed hue died 
With them they Ihink on. 

Perhaps for " safer " we should read " better." 
What follows is said by Macbeth more than half aside. 
At least it is not said dialogue-wise with the lady, vbo 
knew nothing of his intentions respecting Banquo. 

III. 2. Macbetb. 
ere, to black Hecale'g lummDiu, 
The BaAKD'BOHHE beetle, *itb hii drowsy hams, 
Ilatb rung night's yiwniiig pe«l, there iball be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 

The question upon this is, whether " bom " is •' natus " or 
" latua." There is no doubt that the habits of the Scara- 
bxus stercorarius were known in the time of Shakespeare ; 
but when we compare with the passage before us the follow- 
ing lines in Anthony and Cleopatra 

Thejr are his thardt, and he tbeir beetle ; 

where Pompey is the beetle, and Ccesar and Anthony the two 
shard wings by which he raises himself, we see plainly what 
Shakespeare meant by shards, namely, the dry, husky, out- 
ward cover of the beetle's wings. 

As there are great authorities for the other explanation, I 
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shall observe th&t when Shakespeare speaks of the " sharded 
beetle" in CymbeiiTie, 

And often to our comfort stall ve find 
Tbe ihardtd btellr in a safer hold 
Than u Ihe full-ffinged eagle. — iii. 3, 

it ia clear that " sharded " is used in opposition to " full- 
winged." 

III. i. 
Macbbtit. — There'a blood apon thf face. 

MuBDemiK. — Tia Banqao'i then. 
Macbeth. — 'TU better thee without, than he within. 
la he dispatched ? 

Anything, almost, is to be preferred to the common ex- 
planation that Macbeth addresses the last sentence to the 
murderer, and is to be understood as saying that it is better 
the blood of Banquo should be on the face of his murderer, 
than in the body of Banquo himself. I would submit as the 
Poet's intention, that Macbeth goes to the door, and there 
sees the murderer with the evidence of the crime upon him : 
and with that infirmity of purpose which belongs to him, 
that occasional rising of the milk of human kindness, he is 
deeply shocked at the sight, especially contrasting it with the 
gaiety of the banquet; he retires from the door, meditates, 
and then, feeling the importance to him of having got quit of 
Bsnquo, he utters the expression aside 

'Til better thee without, than he within : 

that, horrible as it is, thus in the midst of the feast, to behold 
the assassin of his friend just without the door, it is still 
better than that Banquo himself should be alive and within 
the hall a guest at this entertainment. He thus recovers 
himself, and then goes to the door again to ask if the deed 
had been done effectually, " Is he dispatched ? " 
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In what follows, we cannot suppose that Macbeth speaks 
so as to be heard by the murderer, much less speaks to him, 
revealing the secret purpose and thoughts of his mind. They 
are aside speeches. 

HI. 4. Ro9SE, 

Hii absence, Sir, 
Laji bUmF upon bis promise. —Please il your highaeM 
To gr«ce us wilh your royal companj ? 

It is during this speech of Rosse that the ghost first be- 
comes visible to Macbeth. He had been about to take his 
seat according to the invitation of Lenox j but now, full of 
horror, instead of doing so he starts back, which leads to the 
invitation of Rosse. 



I cannot but incline to the opinion of those who think 
that the Ghosts of both the eminent persons who had been 
sent to their account by Macbeth's hand or orders appear at 
the banquet. If we must support the integrity of the stage- 
directions in this scene, when we have so much evidence 
that the stage-directions in other parts of the play are cor- 
rupted, we must at least change " Enter Ghost" for " Re- 
enter Ghost," if one and the same Ghost is intended. But 
I have so little faith in the accuracy with which the staj^- 
directions in this play have come down to us, that I can be- 
lieve that in the prior direction about the Ghost, " I^nter the 
Ghost of Banquo, and sits in Macbeth's place," *' Banquo " 
has got in by mistake, superseding " Duncan : " in other 
words, that the first Ghost is the Ghost of Duncan, and not 
of Banquo. 

In questions like these, we must be content with probabi- 
bties. The chief probability Ues here ; that the figure pre- 
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aented to the mind's eye of Macbeth was that of a person 
who had been buried : 

If charnel-houses and onr grayes must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 

Now Banquo was then so recently dead that there had been 
no interment of him ; while Duncan had been honourably 
entombed, 

carried to Icolmkill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones. 

Then that on the second appearance of a ghost we have 
the ghost of Banquo, appears probable from this circum- 
stance, that it is the ghost of a soldier, not of a peaceable 
person such as Duncan was — 

or, be sUto again. 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword, 

is like what would occur to the mind of Macbeth encounter- 
ing in this manner one whom he had so often seen in the field. 
It is quite clear from the account which Forman gives of 
this play in 1610, that a ghost of Banquo did appear, as the 
Play was originally performed, but I cannot go the length of 
Mr. Dyce in affirming that the words of Forman are con- 
clusive against the appearance of any other ghost. I think 
it more in Shakespeare's manner to bring in bothy than to 
make one ghost appear, depart without apparent reason, and 
re-appear for no particular purpose. Richard is appalled 
by the ghosts of all whom he had murdered. Again, Macbeth 
seems to speak of more than one when he says 

You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe. 
When now I think you can behold such »iffki», 
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And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blenched with fear. 

Rosse then asks, " What sights, my Lord ? '* It might un- 
doubtedly be but the seeing twice the same figure ; but the 
construction would rather lead us to believe that Rosse un- 
derstood Macbeth to speak of more objects than one. 

Lastly, when Macbeth afterwards says, 

I am in blood 
Stept in 80 far, that should I wade no more 
Returning were as tedious as go o*er ; 

it seems as if the visions he had just witnessed had brought 
both his great victims to his remembrance, and placed them 
in the light of his countenance. 

Probabilities, as I said before, in a case like this, are all 
we are to expect, and the preceding view of the passage seems 
to me to shew how the probabilities lie. 

III. 4. Macbbth. 

Or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
If trembling I inhabit, then protest me 
The baby of a girl. 

If the comma is put after " inhabit," as it is in the old 
copies, and not after ^^ then/' there seems to be little diffi- 
culty in admitting that we have a just and proper reading ; 
" If I remain at home,'* or possibly " If I remain inactive." 
Capel says that in the passage in Hamlet, ^^ 1 think this 
inhibition comes by the means of the late innovation,^' In- 
hibition is put for ^^ not acting, ceasing to exhibit.'' So if 
'^ inhibit" be preferred, the text in other respects might be 
justified. 

IV. 1. Third Witch. 
Harper cries : 'tis time, *tis time. 

The authentic copies read Harpier^ which is the better word. 



IV. 1. FtnaT Witch. 
T(wd, that nnder the cold BtOM 
DifB and uigUU haat (Lirty'One 
Swelter'il venom sleeping got. 

Shakespeare speaks elsewhere of the toad ugly and 
TCnomous. The question is whether he is right in his natural 
history, or has only adopted the vulgar notion on this point. 
There is & paper by Dr. Davy in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of 1826, in which it is shewn that the toad is venom- 
ous, and moreover that "sweltered venom" is peculiarly 
proper, the poison lying diffused over the body immediately 
under the skin. This is the second instance in this play of 
Shakespeare's minute exactness in his natural history. 



IV. 1. All THE Witches. 
Sbew his eyei, and grieve hii heiirt : 
Come like shadows, to depart. 

We have here another proof of the want of attention in 
preparing the stage-directions of this play, to which we have 
already had so much occasion to advert. The spectacle 
which follows is described as " A show of Eight Kings, and 
Banquo last, with a glass in his hand." This impUes that 
Banquo holds the glass, while it is distinctly said — 

And yet the cighlh appeira, who bears a gtasg, 
Wbkh sbewg me many more ; and tome I lee 
TbM two-raid balls and treble teeptrea carry ; 
Horrible flight ! Now, I »ee, 'tis true j 
For the blood-boltered Banquo «niiles upon me 
And points at tbem for hii. 

This incongruity was perceived by the middle-period editors, 
and the stage-direction is altered thus : — " Eight Kings 
appear, and pass over the stage in order ; the last with a 
glass in his hand; Banquo following." If as close an ad- 
herence to the old copies as might be M-erc desired, the 
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incongruity would be effectually removed by reading the 
direction thus : — " A show of Eight Kings, and Banquo ; the 
last King with a glass in his hand." 

Shows like this were among the deceptions practised by , 
the professors of the art of magic in Shakespeare's own 
time. 

Only I have aametimei, not wilbautatniuEfincnt, thought of the repreeenUIioD 
' which s relebrited raagiciBn made unto Catherine de Mcdicis. the Freneh 
QnecD, whaw impioui curioBitj led her to desire of him > magical exhibition of 
■U thfl kings that had hitherto reigned in France, and fet nere to reign. Ths 
tbipei of all the king<, even unto the husband of the qaeen, lucceuinelj 
(hewed themielrei in the enchaoted circle in which the conjuror made hia iaio- 
citjoni ; and the^ look aa many tnmi as there had been yean in their gDiem- 
menl, The kings that were to come did thua in like manner suceessiielj come 
npon the stage, nsmel; Prnnris 11., Charles IX., Henrj III., Ilenr; IV. ; which 
being done, Chen two cardinals, Richelieu and Mazarine, in red bats, became vii^iblc 
in the ipectacle. ButaftertbeaecardiualB there enteredwolvea. bears, tigers, and 
Hona Id couaammate the entertain men t. {Uagnalia Chritli AmericaHa, by 
CoCtoD Mather, D.D. fol. 1702. Book II. p. S9.) 

Shakespeare has shewn his art in not suffering more than 
eight kings to appear in the procession, the rest being 
shewn only on the mirror. 

IV. 1. Macbeth. 
Than art too like the spirit of Baoquo ; down I 

This is finely imagined. Macbeth does not compare what 
he saw to Banquo, but to the fearful image of Banquo which 
he had lately beheld. 



What 1 will the hue stretch out to the crick of doom ? 

That is, says Mr. Steevens, "the dissolution of nature," 
and no one beside seems to have bestowed a thought upon 
the passage. The passage quoted from The Valiatti fVel^h- 
man is nothing to the purpose, the "cracks of Jove" there 
spoken of meaning the thunder. Yet it may he right. 
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We may perceive here, what could not fail to be a most 
acceptable prediction to King James, as he looked on his two 
sons, the hope of his royal house, Henry and Charles — an 
interminable line — nepoha nepotum : — but it has been ordered 
tar otherwise. 



Not, 1 fear, Macbeth has no children, and therefore cannot 
have a father's feelings ; but, He has no children, and there- 
fore my vengeance cannot have its full retributive action. Tlie 
thought was unworthy of Shakespeare, and it is to be classed 
with a still more heinous offence of the same kind, where 
Hamlet will not esecute hlii intended vengeance on bis 
uncle when he &nds him at prayer. It is that inexplicable 
outbreak of ferocity on which we have before had occasion 
to observe. 

V. 1. DoctOB. 
Yet I hive known thoae wbicfa have niked in their ileep who hive diad 
holijj in tbeir bedi. 

How different is the spirit of this passage from that 
we have just noticed ! Shakespeare was afraid lest the 
audience should go away from so impressive a scene as this, 
with the persuasion that sleep- walking was always to be 
taken as a sign of a burthened conscience. This gentle and 
kind-hearted man therefore throws in this expression as a 
protection of the persons subject to it. 

V. 1. I^DT Macb«tb. 

1 tell JTDU fct agun, Banqao't baricd. 

Query if it ought not to be " Duncan ?'* The mind of 
the lady seems to have been intent, almost entirely, on the 
death of Duncan. 
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V. 3- Macbeth. 

Then fly, fiilae thauM, 
And mingle wilh tbe English epicures. 

It may be doubted whether Shakespeare had any thought 
of comparing the fare of tlie Scottish nation with that of the 
Enghsh, the sumptuous feasting of the English being a com- 
mon topic of reproacli. Thus Ariosto — 

While RonslJ htre is cheered with great excess, 

(As erer in tbe English luid is Tound,) 

I main to teU how thsl fur lady sped. &p,-Canto vi.i. St. 2. 

V. 3. Macukth. 

Mj WAY of life 
Is fallen into the SEAB, the yellow leaf. 
The sear-month is August in the proverb " Good to cut 
briars in the sere-month," preserved by Aubrey in hia MS. 
treatise on the Remains of Gentihsm in England ; and this 
is favourable to the change proposed by some of the com- 
mentators of way into May. Of sere-leaves there are many 
instances. Sandys compares the roofs of some houses ho 
saw when abroad " to a grove of flourishing trees that liave 
only seere and perished crowns." Travels, p, 93. Hacket 
affords a better illustration. When Archbishop Williams 
was in the Tower, he says, " Yet, to give his honest followers 
their due, the greatest part of them shrunk not, but did 
their best service tliat they could afford to their forlorn 
master, like sear-leaves that hang upon an oak in January ; 
though the tree can give them no sap they are loath to leave 
it." Part 11. p. 127. The meaning of Macbeth is quite 
evident. 



Wh«t rhnbarb, sknna, or what purKtitive drug 
Woolil tcour thew Engliih hence ? 

The first folio has q/mi; the second correctly ctnitf, wliich 
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represents the pronunciation of the name of the drug now 
called senna in our author's time, and is still the pronuncia- 
tion of it by the common people. Thus in The Treasurie 
of Hidden Secrets j 1627, ^^Take seene of Alexandria one 
ounce," &c. The line has lost something of its melody by 
the substitution of senna for the softer word aenyy which 
ought to have been retained. We may go on altering our 
language if we please, but let us not throw on our dead 
poets the reproach of having written inharmoniously, when 
only we have ourselves, through conceit, thought proper to 
abrogate very good and serviceable terms. 

V. 3. Macbeth. 

I will not be afraid of death and bane 
Till Bimam forest come to Donsinane. 

Fortresses, and perhaps kingdoms, have been lost and 
won by the effect of old prophecies even in our time. The 
fortress of Bhurtpore was taken by Lord Combermere, the 
defence of it being paralysed by an old prophecy that it 
could never be taken till the waters of its ditch should be 
swallowed l)y an alligator. The prediction was supposed by 
the orientals to be fulfilled in Lord Combermere, out of 
whose name they made Comparey which in the language of 
that part of India signifies an alligator. 

V. 5. 

Seyton. — The Queen, my lord, is dead. 
Macbeth. — She should have died hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for such a word. — 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle t 
Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 



And then i> heud no more : it ii a talt 
Told bj BD idiot, full of saund and farjr, 
Signiffing nolhing. 

The Commentators afford very little assistance to the 
nnderstanding of this passive, which on a superfidal view 
exliibita, though somewhat obscurely, striking and affecting 
images. I have often looked at it with desp^r of being able 
to trace the coherence which we expect, notwithstanding the 
distracted state of the mind of Macbeth, and have regarded 
it, not as a passage which has come down to us corrupted, 
but as one of those thrown off by this free spirit, in which 
he trusted to a certain general effect, without being solicitous 
about the inquiries of a too cold criticism. But having 
found in a contemporary writer the word foules used for 
crowds, it occurred to me that for fools we might read 
foules in this sense of crowds, and this led to what may 
perhaps have been the real intention of the Poet. 

Macbeth, when he hears of the death of his lady, thinks 
first of the un seasonable n ess of the time ; sometime " here- 
after" would have been the time for such a piece of intelli- 
gence as this : this introduces the idea of the disposition 
there is in man to procrastinate in every thing ; we are for 
ever saying " to-morrow," and this though we see men 
dying around us, every " yesterday" having conducted crowds 
of human beings to the grave. This introduces more 
general ideas of the vanity of man, who " walketh in a vain 
show, and is disquieted in vain," a passage of Scripture which 
seems to have been in the Poet's mind when he wrote what 
follows ; as is also another beautiful expression of that ia- 
exhaustible treasury of beautiful moral and divine sentiment, 
"we spend our years as a tale that is told." Shakespeare's 
intimate acquaintance with the Scriptures is observ- 
able in all his plays, shewn sometimes in a broad and palpa- 
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ble allusion or adaptation, and sometimes, as here, in 
passages of which the germ only is in that book. At the 
same time there is something in the passage partaking of the 
desperation of the thane^s position, and perhaps intended to 
shew what thoughts possess a mind like his, burthened with 
heavy guilt, and having some reason to think retribution 
near at hand. 

The word /oule for crowd occurs in Archibold's Evangelical 
Fruit of the Seraphical Franciscan Order, 1628, MS. Harl. 
3888, ^^The foule of people past over him in time of 
sermon,^^ f. 81. 

V. 7. Macduvf. 
I aee thee oompass'd with thj kingdom's pearl. 

This is an expression for which it is not easy to account. 
There is as strange a use of the same word in Sylvester's 
Du Bartas — 

These parasites are eren the pearlg and rings 

(Pearls, said I, perils) in the ears of kings. 

For, O, what mischief but their wiles can work 1 — P. 554. 

The notes upon the passage are nothing to the purpose. It 
is possible that Shakespeare might allude to this passage of 
Sylvester. 



HAMLET. 



Unlike in this respect to the noble tragedy we have just 
been considering, Hamlet has come down to us with a great 
variety of texts, each having claims upon our respectful 
attention. In a few instances it can hardly he doubted that 
we Iiave two, and in one instance three, readings, which there 
is every reason to believe are readings of the author himself, 
who made slight changes in certain passages after the play 
in one form or other had been printed. 

The several texts presented to a modern editor are : — 
1. Tliat of the Second Folio of 1632 ;— 2. That of the First 
Folio of 1623 ;— 3. and 4. Those of the Quartos of 1609 and 
1611; — 5. A copy without date, assigned by Lowndes to 
1607;— 6. and 7- Those of the Quartos of 1605 and 1G04;— 
and 8. That of another Quarto printed in 1603. The last 
named quarto presents the play in a form nearly approaching 
to what it originally was, not much more tlian half the length 
of the play as we now have it, and with innumerable cor- 
ruptions of the text of so gross a kind, that there is every 
reason to think that it was a surreptitious publication of 
some person who took down, and that most imperfectly, tlie 
words as they fell from the mouths of the performers in the 
theatre. Yet this edition has its value, and has not yet been 
made to bear as it ought to do on the criticism of this tragedy, 
either aa a whole, or in respect of particular scenes or pas- 
sages in it. That such an edition had existed was known, 
or at least surmised on very probable grounds, in the time 
of the middle-period editors and commentators; but no copy 
of it was known till the year ISi^S, when a copy wanting 
only the last leaf was discovered. Of this a reprint was 



immediately published, a. most valuable contribution indeed 
to Shakespeare literature.* 

The discovery of this edition so late in the day, may be 
taken as an encouraging evidence that we ought not yet to 
think that no further additions, substantial and important, 
are likely to be made to our knowledge of Shakespeare and 
his writings. 

The received test of this play is an eclectic text formed 
out of all the early editions known before 1825, with a few 
conjectural readings. I cannot hut think this mode of 
making up the text an error, when the diversities are so 
numerous and so important. The better plan would have 
been to have taken the text of the folios, introducing slight 
corrections from the quartos, where there could be no room 
for doubt, but not passages which we have reason to think 
have been altered by the author himself, or which are found 
in t^e cjuartos and not in the folios. These passages are too 
good to be lost, but their proper place would be the margin. 

There is an entry of this play for publication on the books 
of the Stationers' Company, under the date July 2G, 1G02. 
In the title page of the edition of 16U3, it is said that the 
play had been several times acted, both in London and at 
the two Universities and elsewhere. In fact, it was then by 
no means a new play. The testimony of Gabriel Harvey, 
cited by Steevens {BoawelPs Mahne, vol, vii. p. 168} seems 
to be decisive as to the existence of a play called Hamlet in 
1598, and to that play having been written by the same 
hand which produced the Fenus and Adonis and the Rape of 
hucrece. It might in that year have been a new play, and 



* It wu fouDd bf Sir Ilenr; Buriburr in • clowt at Buion, bound up with 
many othtrs of the (luarlos. The volume pushed into the library of the Duke 
of DevODihire. Sc? The Corrtiponileace of Sir Thoinat Hajmer, Oro. IS38, 
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this may account for its absence from Meres' list of Shake- 
speare's Tragedies in a book publiahed in that year. But, 
on the whole, having carried it back five years before the 
date of the earliest impression that is known, or likely to be 
known, there seems little difficulty in believing it might exist 
several years before 1598, and that this play by Shakespeare, 
and not another play by another hand on the same story, is 
the Hamlet alluded to by Lodge in 1596, and by Nash in 
the epistle before Green's Arcadia, written in or before 
1592, Mr. Malone thinks in 1589. 

Of course, this is meant only of the play in the rude im- 
perfect state, nearly, but in all probability not exactly, as we 
have it in the quarto of 1603. In the edition of 1604, it is 
said in the title page to be " enlarged to nearly as much 
again." 

If the play can really be carried back to a time before 
1589, there may be some ground for the opinion of those 
who have thought that there were strokes in it levelled at 
the Queen of Scots, who was put to death in 1587- 

The exact mode of the preparation of this tragedy will 
probably never be fully ascertained. Shakespeare seems to 
have worked upon it in a manner different from what was 
his usual practice. We collect from the newly-discovered 
copy, not only that large additions were made to the play 
after it had been presented at the theatres, but that very 
material changes were made in the distribution of the scenes, 
and the order of the events. This seems to shew that there 
was no period when the poet sat down to his work having a 
settled project in his mind, and meaning to work out the 
design continuously from the opening to the catastrophe; 
and this may be, after all, the true reason of the difficulty 
which has always been felt of determining what the character 
really is in which the Poet meant to invest the hero of the 
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fnece. It may account also for the introduction of scenes 
vhich appear to have been written for the sake of them- 
selves alone ; beautiful in themselves, but neither necessary 
for the maintenance of a general harmony in the whole, nor 
for carrying on the business of the story. To this want of 
continuity in the composition of the piece, and of having the 
mind steadily intent on one design, plan, and object, is also 
to be attributed the great falling off in the later portions, 
and the lame and impotent manner in which what ought to 
be the grand catastrophe is at last brought about. 

Nothing in the dramatic art ever exceeded the skill with 
which the first act is throughout constructed. It is in the 
highest style of tragic grandeur, making only this one reason- 
able claim upon our indulgence, that we must lay aside our 
modem philosophy and look upon ourselves as belonging to 
a people who were 6rra believers in the reality of such 
Spectral appearances. Now, even with all our scepticism, 
the Poet has given to the scenes the spirit of reality. We 
have neither time nor inclination to doubt. There is the 
majestic spectre, and we seem to see and hear it. Had the 
poet proceeded continuously, according to what from this 
opening may be concluded to have been at first his design, 
as far as we have reason to believe that he had conceived a 
design, and shewn us the young prince made acquainted 
with the manner of his father's death by the supernatural 
Tisitation, and, at the same time, engaged to avenge it on his 
uncle, not daring to do so openly, and thinking that the 
safest means of finally accomplishing his object was for a 
time to counterfeit lunacy, then seeking the opportunity, 
now opposed from without, now impeded by doubts of his 
uncle's guilt rising in his own mind, fearful of implicating 
his mother in the suspicions respecting his father's mode of 
death, but at length, in full satisfaction of his uncle's guilt. 
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executing the ghost's behest in some open and solemn 
manner ; — this, witli such an under-plot as is here wrought 
in, of his attacliment to Ophelia, the effect of his assumed 
madness upon her, the impediments arising out of this at- 
tachment to the execution of the main purpose, would have 
formed the plot of as magnificent a tragedy as hath ever 
been conceived from the days when first the more awful 
passions were represented on the stage. 

It would have afforded also scope for all tliat diversity of 
character, and that variety of incident, which we find in the 
play as it now is, even, if that were thought a suitable scene 
for such a drama, to the introduction of the i)lay within the 
play, by which Hamlet seeks to convince himself of his 
uncle's guilt; scope also for all those striking scenes and 
speeches, to which, and not to that in which lies the chief 
and highest excellence of dramatic writing, Hamlet owes that 
high popularity it iias so long maintained. No one can be 
insensible to the power of such a composition as this ; and 
yet, of all the greater works, may not this be considered as 
that which is, on the whole, least honourable to him, shewing 
us what he could do, and shewing us also what a noble pro- 
mise he has left unfulfilled ? 

To borrow an expression from the language of criticism 
in a sister art, the piece is sjiotty. The spots are beautiful 
when contemplated in themselves, still they are but spots. 

There is also more by which tlie moral sense is offended 
in this play than in any other ; offended, 1 mean, not with 
the characters but with the author. The idea of a human 
being seeking to avenge a great and unpunished crime by 
the assassination of the criminal, even when we see that 
it involves parricide, however at variance it may be with 
Christian feeling, does not offend, because we see it to be 
essential to the very existence of such a story, and to belong 
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to the history as it is found in the old chronicles of Denmark ; 
hut to make Hamlet forbear to execute his purpose when a 
favourable opportunity is presented, for the reason there 
given, is hideous, and more the affair of the poet than the 
historian. But the still greater offence is the introduction 
of Ophelia in a state of mind, which, if ever it did exist in 
nature, ought to be screened from every human eye, nor 
should the sex be prophaned by the remotest suspicion of its 
possible existence. 

We have also here that pandering to the corrupt English 
taste in tragedy on which we have had occasion to speak in 
our remarks on Romeo and Juliet. " An English audience 
at a tragedy love a clear stage ;" and, certainly, in Hamlet 
they may be gratified. We start with the ghost of a mur- 
dered King ; then there die, the succeeding King, the Queen, 
Hamlet, Polonius and his two children Laertes and Ophelia, 
Rosencrantz and Gudderstem. Of the conspicuous charac- 
ters only Horatio is left alive. An acquaintance with the 
ancient tragedy would have taught him that this slaughter is 
committed under an erroneous impression of the requisites 
of tragedy for effect, and the true source of the pleasure we 
derive from it. Indeed, it is but too manifest that Shake- 
speare had a finer idea of comedy than of tragedy; great, 
however, in both. 

The introduction of Osrick and Fortinbras, new characters, 
towards the close of tiie play, is contrary to all rule; and, 
though Shakespeare may be allowed to disregard the rules of 
the dramatic art, and to be a law to himself, yet, it may be 
submitted to the judgment of any one, whether it would not 
have been well for him to have conformed himself to the 
mle in this instance, especially in reference to the introduc- 
tion of such a character as Osrick. Fortinbras may be 



tolerated, as Horatio must have some one to listen to h'la 
summing up. 

What more I bav« to observe on this play will appear more 
conveniently in observations on particular scenes or passages 
as they occur than in these more general remarks. But on 
that very prominent incident the appearance of the ghost, 
it will be perfiaps more proper to introduce vphat may be 
regarded as a kind of justification of it before we enter on 
the first act, to which perhaps it would have been the wiser 
part had the author seen proper to confine the apparition. 

It is quite clear that in all ages of the world there have 
been many persons who have cherished the idea that the 
dead were sometimes permitted to revisit the world, and to 
hold converse with the living beings whom they had left 
behind them. The stories of such appearances are so 
numerous that even men of philosophical minds have argued 
the reality from a kind of supposed general assent, or a 
cumulative testimony, even when perhaps, if pressed, they 
would have been forced to acknowledge that there was an 
absence of adequate testimony in each particular instance 
that was presented to them. The better philosophy rejects 
the notion in the trivial cases in which the effect is limited 
to the execution of some simple and single act of kindness 
or justice, reserving such deviations from the ordinary course 
of the divine proceedings for the great purpose of authenti- 
cating claims to divine communications in cases in which the 
whole family of man is deeply interested. The better 
philosophy also sees sufficient to account for the particular 
stories of the kind in chance- coincidences, in imperfect 
vision, in excited feeling, in the love of the wonderful, in 
tricks practised on the credulous, in the pretences of im- 
postors, together with that real seeing (practically real] which 



occurs to some persons, especially in old nge, when the 
{acalties are weakened and the brain disordered. But the 
question whether such appearances ever do occur is not 
essential to the justification of the Poet. His justification 
lies in this, that it was beUeved that they did occur ; he spoke 
to his audience and presented to his spectators what was ac- 
cording to their conception and belief, Thia is all that is 
necessary for his justification ; and if it be said that here, as 
in other instances, Shakespeare ought to have come forward 
clearing away popular delusions and teaching the truth, it 
may be replied that, however we may for the moment be 
seduced by the skill manifested in the scene to think it real, 
no one ever appealed in the philosophical question to the 
ghosts of Banquo or Hamlet the King, or to those which dis- 
turbed the slumbers of King Richard, but rather to that of 
Mr, Oflley or any other famiUar name ; so that the testimony, 
80 to speak, of Shakespeare has no weight in the philosophi- 
cal question, nor was it ever intended by the Poet that it 
should have. His only aim was to produce the effects 
proper to tragedy. 

In the minuter circumstances of the apparition we may 
observe bow closely he has adhered to the popular notions 
on the subject. The ghost of Lord Stourton, as the story 
was delivered down in the families of Stourton and Arundell, 
had not a tale of murder to tell, and only to speak of his 
own terrible sutFerings ; but in other respects it appears to 
have a near resemblance to the ghost of King Hamlet. The 
incident occurred between 1588 and 15114, and is in effect 
thus related by Father More in his History of the Jesuits' 
Mission in England, p. I?! : — Lord Stourton, though in his 
heart adhering to the Catholic Church, conformed to Pro- 
testant forms of worship, preferring, as says the narrator, the 
preaerva^on of his estate before celestial benefits. But, in 
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order that death might not come upon him unprepared, he 
kept two priests constantly in hia house, giving strict orders 
that neither by night nor by day shtiuld both be absent. It 
happened, however, that his injunctions were not observed; 
and the baron was surprised with sudden sickness when both 
were absent from his house, nor could either of tbem be found. 
He called therefore his wife and his steward, and explained to 
them with many tears with what grief he was affected at the 
thought that he was now deprived of the great benefit which he 
expected in enjoying Catholic rites at the last, and confessing 
his great fault in a simulated profession of religion. Having 
besought them with humble intreaties that they would ask 
pardon for him of God, he died. These circumstances were 
mentioned to a priest named John Cornelius, and the 
question was proposed to him, whether it were lawful to pray 
for a person dead in such a state ? " Undoubtedly," said he, 
" it is both lawful and necessary." On the following day, 
as Cornehus was performing aacred offices, in the part which 
related to the dead he suddenly perceived Lord Stourton in 
the dress he usually wore, standing at the side of the altar 
called the Gospel, and heard hira earnestly beseeching him 
that he would have pity upon him, for that he was burning 
in the flames of purgatory ; and tlien, opening his vest, he 
shewed his scorched side, and begged that he might be 
recommended to the prayers of those who were standing by. 
All this time the ghost was visible to Cornelius only, who 
stopped in his service, and remained, as the people thought, 
abstracted, till his attention was recalled to the service in 
which he was engaged by those about him. 

More however further says that there was some difference 
in the way in which the story was told in two points; first, 
the part of the service at which the apparition made its 
appearance, which some say was during the commemoration 
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of the living not of the dead ; also that it was seen by a 
person in attendance as well as by Cornelius himself; and 
with this agrees the testimony of a Mr. Manger, cited in the 
Memoirs of the Missionary Priests, 8vo. 1741, p. 306, who 
gives the nama of the attendant.* 

Yet it was not that the people were not exhorted to think 
otherwise, and led by their Protestant preachers to trace 
some such stories as this to what is at least a possible origin. 
For thus speaks Henry Smith, one of the most eloquent of 
the London pastors in the days of Queen Elizabeth, in his 
Pilgrim's Wish .- — 

Ifsny man be not satisfied wich this. 
not walk after iheir disBotutian, let me r 
thou seest ? Why, ■ saul ia ■ spirit, at 
or an echo. Didal thou 
Ibee iince thou nut ban 
not vfilk Tithoqt a soul, 

nj it is a bod; and soul loo, then wh; doth Paul call dee 
a sepsratioQ of the eoul from Ibe badir : if the body and son 
then tbe man is Dot dead, but living «lill. If thou sgy the soul is come Co the 
bodf, and the body is risen to the aoul for that lime, tben 1 can Hy no more to 
thee, but believe thine o»n eyes : if Ihon thioiicst that it is such a man's body 
that thou seest, look in the grave and open llie gronod, and then thon shall see 
die body nliere it was laid, eien vbile the Tiior walks in thy sight : therefore ap. 
paritiODt are no other than that wbich appeared to Saul. Thus the devil hath 
many ways to deceive, and this is one, and a dangerous one, tn draw ns from 
God'a word to Tisions, and dreams, and apparitions, upon which many of the 
doctrines of the Papists are grounded. They had never heard of Purgatory 
but for tbose spirits that walked in the dight and lold them that they were the 
loula of anch aod aucb, which snS'ered in fire till their masses, and alias, and 



Ibine own soul, though it bath been ever witii 
t thou thmk it is a body ? Why. a body can- 
on) is the life which moveth the body. If thou 



t dissolved, 



• The Lord Stonrton of Ibis story was John Lord Stourton, who, according to 
the Peerages, died without issue on October 13, 15H8. He was the eldest son of 
Clisrles Lord Stourton, whose share in (he murder of the llarlgills led to his 
eieeution at Sahsbury in 1557. The wife of Charles Lord Stourton and 
molber of John was a daughter of Edward Enrl of Derby. According la the 
Memoirs of the Miisiunary Priests she survived her ton, one of whose 
entreaties, according to that authority, wa» thai she ihould cause maasea to be 
(aid for his soul. 




pilgrlmi^ did nmBom them cr 
Purgstory begat TrentsU, as oi 



t; BO these Dight-ipirita begat Purgitor;, i 
: Bfrpent batcheCh Bnnlher. 



There is more to the same purpose, 

The purpose of the visit of the ghost was conformable 
with popular belief. There seem to liave been three chief 
businesses for which the buried re-appeared in the world ; 
1. The righting wronged orphans; 2. The discovery of 
treasure that had been concealed in the eartli; 3. The reveal- 
ing acts of murder, and bringing the criminals to justice. 
It is remarkable how these purposes, which even to the 
present day usually make part of the supersUtion, have 
come down from the earlier times. Thus Virgil, on the ghost 
of Sichffius: — I 

Bat ID n drnin, onburied yet, ber biieband came to appur. 
Wilb TiSBge pule and wondroua hewea, full deadly wu* bis chear ; 
And told her all, and wide hU wound diseloBing, shewed bis breut. 
How be befuce the altar vu, for what intent, Dp|iresEied : 
And bade her flee the wicked loil, e'er worse might her befall, 
And ireamire underground he shewed to help her tbere«itb»ll ; 
Both gold and ailver plenty great unknown till then, and bo 
Thii Dido did, and made her rricndi, and ordsin'd forth to go. 

£neid 1. Phcff. 

But there is much in all the popular superstitions of England 
which may he traced to classical ages. 



As no particular reason appears for the melancholy of this 
insignificant personage, it is probable that the Poet meant 
by this little artifice to prepare the minds of the spectators 
for a tragical story. Such a remark at the opening of a play 
disposed their minds, unconsciously perhaps to themselves, 
to the solemnity of thought and feeling which suited the 
awful scenes soon to be unfolded. We find the ."iame ex- 
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cusable artifice at the opening of The Merchant of Venice 
and of Romeo and Juliet. 

I. 1. Horatio. 
it HARROWS me with fear and wonder. 

Steevens^ the only commentator who has noticed this word, 
says, " to harrow is to conquer, to subdue.*' It is rather to 
tear to pieces, to distract. 

And when that harrying it, and all to-tearing. — 

Harinoton's Ariosto, Canto 37t St. 68. 

It seems to be formed on the action of the harrow upon the 
clods and furrows. 

I. 1. Horatio. 
Stay : speak : speak I charge thee, speak. 

I cannot approve of Mr. Malone's punctuation of this 
line. The second folio has it much better. 

Stay : speak, speak, I charge thee, speak. 

In that edition there is also the stage-direction, ^^Exit 
ghost*' at these words. 

I. 1. HORATTO. 

So frownM he once, when in an angry parle, 
He smote the slrdded Polack on the ice. 

A more pertinent illustration of the word parte than any 
in the notes is afforded by Giles Fletcher, in his book Of the 
Russe Commonwealth^ 1591. "When they besiege a town 
or fort they offer much parley and send many flattering 
messages to persuade a surrendry.^' To parley^ which is the 
same word, is quite a word of ordinary usage. Sled is sledge. 
In the Synonymorum Sylva^ 1595, it stands as equivalent to 
dray. "Polack" is French. It occurs everywhere in Les 



Croniquen et Annaks de Paloigne, by Blase de Vigenere, 4to., 
1573, where we say Pole. 



u, bj the nune co-uab.t. 
of the article deeigu'd. 

" Gov'nant" is the reading of the foliosj which is certainly 
to be preferred to the word which now appears ; but the Poet 
probably wrote compact, " Carriage" is equivalent to bear- 
ing, as we still say the bearing of any article or clause in a 
document. 

1. I. Horatio. 
Shark'd up 11 list of Inndlrss resolatcs. 

The first edition reads sight,vih\cii, though now 
a vulgariam, is here the better word. 

I. 1. IlOKATtO. 

In Ae moet high and psitn; italc of Rnme. 
A little ere the mightiest JulioB fell, 
The grsTee stood teDoatleu, and the abeeted dead 
Did sqaealc ind gibber in the Roman sCrecti. 
Ai atara vith trsina of fire, and dewi of blood, 
DUaaters in the san ; and Ihe moist star. 
Upon whose inflaence Neptane'a empire atanda, 
Was sick almoat to domesdaf with eclipse. 

I wonder that the commentators should have overlooked 
BO obvious an origin of this passage as Lucan's description 
of the prodigies which preceded the death of Ccesar. Wo 
have the tenantless graves, the sheeted dead seen in the 
streets, the stars with trains of fire, and the moon's eclipse. 
See the first book of the PhanaUa. It is of little moment 
to ask if Lucan had been translated when Shakespeare wrote 
Hamlet. The earliest published translation 1 believe is that 
by Sir Arthur Gorges in IGU. 
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The squeak and gibber are to represent the vox tenuis of 
the ghosts. The same words occur together in Golding — 

But first he did bereaTe them of the use of speech and ton^e, 
Which they to cursed perjary did use, both old and young. 
To chatter hosrsely and to shriek, to jabber and to squeak f 
He hath them left, and for to mope and mow, but not to speak. 

B, xiv. 

A line is probably wanting where the modem editors have 
placed their dashes ; a single line would be sufficient, ex- 
pressing the sense of such a line as the following : — 

In the heavens above strange portents did appear ; 
As stars with trains of fire, &c. 

I. 1. Marobllus. 

Some say, that ever *gainst the season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
Tills bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

It is not observed in the notes^ as possibly being too well 
known to need the remark, that it is a fact in the natural 
history of this bird, that it is often heard straining its throat 
at the most unseasonable hours in the depth of winter, and 
not, I believe, at other times of the year. I have myself 
heard one this very Christmas (1825) crowing loud at all 
times of the night. 

I. 1. Marcbllus. 
No fairy takes, nor witch has power to charm. 

Palsgrave in his table of adjectives has ^' Taken, as child- 
ren's limbs be by the fairies : faee^^ Also in Gammer 
Gurton^s Needle. 

Then they sit as still as 8ton<^>8 in the street, 
As though they had been taken with fairies, or else with some ill spirit. 

I. 2. 

The expression is common in Shakespeare. 
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I. 1. Horatio. 
BHt look, the mora, in rufset maDtle clad, 
Walks o*er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 

It must have been in emulation of these lines that Milton 
wrote — 

Now mom her rosy steps in th' eastem clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearls. 

P. L. BookT. 1. 

We have the same characteristics of morning in both — 

Rnsset — rosy. 

Eastera hill — eastem clime. 
The dew — orient pearls. 

In Shakespeare, morning is the lusty husbandman brushing 
away the dew as he goes forth to his work and his labour 
till the evening. Milton's morning is Aurora herself, moving 
like a goddess lightly along. Milton's is Corinthian, Shake- 
speare's Doric ; but both are the works of a great master, 
and a critic would find a difficulty in deciding to which to 
give the preference* 

1. 2. Hamlet. 
Not so, my lord, I am too much i* th' sun. 

Deprived of the charities of kindred. See the explanation 
of this much-misunderstood line in the notes on Much Ado 
about Nothing f in vol. i. p. 250. 

I. 2. Hamlbt. 
Together with all formSi modes, shews of grief.. 

When we see that the three phrases 

Forms of grief 
Modes of grief 
Shews of grief 

have scarcely a perceptible difference, we shall not be dis- 
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posed to treat with so little respect as the commentators and 
editors have done the reading of the second foUo — 

• Together with all fomis, moods, and shews of grief. 

Here we have 

Forms, indudiDg habits exterior. 

Moods, the musings of the melancholy mind, occasionally and 

partially appearing. 
Shews of grief, monming-apparel. 

But, whether preferred or no, ** moods*^ and ** modes'' form 
a various rq^ding well worthy of attention. In the first 
quarto, it may be added, in support of ^^ moods,'' the King 
just before said to Hamlet — 

What means these sad and melancholy moods ? 

I. 2. Hamlst. 
I shall in all my best obey yon, madam. 

He yields to his mother, while he grants nothing to the 
request or the command of his uncle. The uncle takes this 
in good part, though it is plain he perceives the distinction 
made by Hamlet. This is in character with his attempts to 
ingratiate himself with his cousin (nephew) and his son; 
and generally, with the plausibility and the willingness to 
yield anything which it costs nothing to bestow, a feature in 
the King's character which the Poet has made sufficiently 
prominent. 

I. 2. Hamlst. 
O, that this too too solid flesh would melt. 

It is generally supposed that the reduplication of too is 
emphatic ; but this may be doubted. Too toOy or, as we some 
times find it printed too^too, appears to have been in sense 
neither more nor less than too. As this is a point which has 
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not only escaped tlie commentators, but I believe the whole 
body of writers on English philology (1832), I shall illus- 
trate it by a pretty large collection of instances, taken from 
prose writers. 

They nil] ssy that no wile man would erer thinli that fur shune which their 
adTeriary uttereth wichnut all abgaie ; yea tli«y will say ha speakelh Isd la§ 
babyishly, and ao daab him out of counCiaance. — Wilhon's Louick. 

A glortoU! gentleman tbnt had (wo senante, and b«like would be known not 
only to have Ihem, but also to hsic more, laid in the preience of a winibipfnl 
man, I morvaile mnch where all my servante are. Marry, Sir, quolb one, that 
thought to hit him borne, tbey were here all ttto cTen now. Thni he eloH4|' 
EBOek't him, and worthily : for the number in not great that standeth upon two, 
and all it lo (omuch when it speaks of lofew. — Wilsdn'h Rhetokkiiie, p. IS8, 

Whereupon it Cometh to pass that the baitards of great nobtemeu of pride and 
too too great presumptiou do avouch thepuelvea to be descended of the une 
bouse Fbbkk'b Blazon of Gestby, p. 283. 

Withdrawing himBelf from tbe miseries, ranitin, and TcJalions of thii fooliili 
and now loo loo much doling world, may give himself to the sweet contempla- 
lion of God.— GooGE's Book oi 



I 



AU which could di 



haie been done 



t, aa would be too loo e^ 
i» CoUHEKOK, by John Whaler, 



a united into a lodety or u 

c aet at liberty. — A Tkcatisi , 



Coatrariniae, Sencta was forbidden by Serenas the physician to eat ai 
cf flah, being loo loo waterish a noorishment for his weak body. — Men 



Palsgrave has beside to-much, to-little, ^c, to to much, to to | 
Utile, lo to great, to to small, answering to par trap trap peu ; i 
par trop trap grant ; par trop trop petit. 1 

The pronunciation was too-too, as appears by this line of j 
a sonnet of Constable's — 

But I did (oo-toD inestimable wey her. 



1. 2. Uaulkt. 

Or that the Ererlastlng had not fii'd 
Hij CAHON 'gainst sclf-aloughter. 



Canon is an unhappy word to use here, I fear the trutli J 
is that the noise of the cannon in the King's speech wu J 
still ringing in the Poet's ears. 
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I. 3. Hamlet. 

I would not HBAK your enemy say so ; 
Nor shall you do budo esr that violence, 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself. 



The second folio has have in the place of " hear;" a better 
readings even if it had not the effect of obviating the dis- 
agreeable recurrence of the sounds " hear^' and " ear." 

1. 2. Horatio. 
O yes, my lord, he wore his befer up. 

Some say it ought to be ** he wore his bever down ;" but 
Shakespeare has the authority of one who ought to know 
something concerning what belongs to knights and chivalry. 

Which yielded, they their berers up did rear 

And shewed themselTes to her, such as indeed they were.— -F. Q. iv. Ti. S5. 

1. 3. PoLONiua. 

And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character. 

Polonius is the dull prosing politician of the time. There 
is probably much personal satire in the character. It was 
the practice of those politicians to deliver maxims to their 
children to be their guide in life. Thus Lord Burghley left 
ten admirable precepts of worldly prudence to his son Robert, 
afterwards Earl of Salisbury, which may be read in the 
Desiderata Curiosa ; and in The Harleian Miscellany is a 
letter from Sir Henry Sydney to Philip his son, containing 
divers lessons of prudence delivered in a didactic form. So 
also the Earl of Northumberland in the paper to which we 
have already referred. 

That there was some individual nobleman more particu- 
larly pointed at in the character of Polonius I can entertain 
no doubt, nor that some attentive observer of the men of 
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those times will one day trace the Poet home. Could it be 
the Lord Chamberlain ? Prynne alludes to the practice 
of bringing living noblemen upon the stage, and names 
particularly the Lord Admiral, the Lord Treasurer, and 
Count Gondomer, as persons with whom the stage had 
made free. 



Thii he&vj-heuleil revel, east ind went, 
Makea u> tnduc'd and lax'd of utbcr nstiooe : 
They clejie ub drunkard», and wilh sninish phnue 



I 



Shakespeare has an allusion to the propensity of the 
Danes to this vice in Othello, Act II. Sc. 3, and he there 
also reprehends his own countrymen for it. That the Danes 
were open to the charge is shewn in the notes. It might 
have been added that in Lloyd's State Worthies, in the notice 
of Sir Robert Anstruther, who was ambassador to Denmark, 
is a very extraordinary anecdote illustrative of the drunken- 
ness of the Danish court. Dr. MufFett, in his very curious 
work entitled Health'n Improvement, has the following pas- 
sage ; — " How long we should sit at dinner and supper, 
though it be not set down precisely by physicians, ye^ . 
generally we may forbid too long or too short a time. I 
Switrigalus, Duke of Lithuania, never sat fewer than six 
hours at dinner, and as many at supper ; from whom I think 
the custom of long sitting was derived to Denmark ; for 
there, I remember, 1 sat with Frederick King of Denmark, 
and that most honourable Peregrine Lord Willoughby of 
Eresby, when he carried the Order of the Garter, seven or 
eight hours together at one meal." P. 294. 

Camden says that we received the vice of drunkenness 1 
from the Danes, Remains, p. 14 ; but he is probably alluding^ ] 
to a passage in the Polychronkov, where it is said that the ] 
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S&nes, meaning the early Northmen, introduced drunken- 
ness into England. The English, in the Tudor reigns, 
appear to liave been a remarkably sober people, and the 
introduction of the vice is attributed by contemporary 
writers to the connection with another people, neighbours 
only to the Danes. " Within these fifty or three score years 
it was a rare thing with us in England to see a drunken 
man, our nation carrying the name of the most sober and 
temperate of any other in the world. But since we had to 
do in the quarrel in the Netherlands, about the time of Sir 
John Norris his first being there, the custom of drinking 
and pledging healths was brought over into England." 
Peacham's Complete Gentleman, p. 202. Sir Richard Barck- 
ley, in his Discourse on the Felicities of Man, 1598, writes of 
the ^-ice as then beginning to grow amongst his countrymen. 
"There be carowsers that will match Nero and Vitellius and 
Heliogabalus, if they were living, in that faculty. Unhappy 
are they, and far from fehcity, that think it a glorious thing 
to contend for the superiority in carowsing, and to carry 
away the victory in such a Bacchanalian combat, which pes- 
tiferous disease beginneth to creep into our nation by the 
infection of our neighbours, that if it be not prevented by 
authority or laws, it is to be feared lest it will grow to be 
habituall," &c. p. 24, 
When Shakespeare says 



I 



I 



More honoured in 



we may regard him as again making an effort (and efforts by 
a genius such as his are not lost) to free his countrymen 
from so baneful a vice. 
Tlie expression 



equivalent to charma, deceptions. See his Notes on Ariw 



1. 5. Ghost. 
Upcm mj sicnmB hour thf mele itole. 

1 have already noticed the resemblance which the ghost 
in Shakespeare bears to the ghost of Sichffius in Virgil ; and 
this line in which we have secure in an unusual sense seems 
to afford some reason to suppose that when he wrote this 
scene he had recently read that part of the £neid which 
relates the story of Pj'gmalion, where occur the words. 



I. 5. Ghost. 
Uoboiucl'd, dinppointed, imuueal'd. 



I 



The 6rst and the last of these words present no difficulty ; 
they mean not having received the sacrament, and not having 
received extreme unction. The interposition of "disap- 
pointed," has always been found a difficulty. So general an 
idea interposed betneen two special ideas can hardlv have 
been intended. To read, with some of the modem editions, 
" unanointed," is not justifiable, inasmuch as the sense of 
" unanointed" is expressed by •' unanneal'd." To read " un- 
appointed," a little reduces the difficulty, though it does not 
Kjnove it. Perhaps " unassoiled*' may have been the word, 
whid) is equivalent to " unabsolved." At the same time, 
tboQ^ we find many instances in contemporary writings of 
iseling and annealing in reference to the sick, we do not 
I assoiling mentioned with them. To the instances in 
t< DOtes may be added, from W. Burton's Translation of 
L Dialogues of Erasmus, 1606, "And then was called 
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the parish priest to anneal him^ and to give him the holy 
sacrament ;^' and Palsgrave^ one of whose examples is ^^ I left 
him so far past that he was houseld and aneikd.^' p. 148 b. 

These words, it will be seen, express exactly the state in 
which Lord Stourton had died, in 1588. 

I. 5. Hamlkt. 
My TABLES y — meet it is I set it down. 

This expression is the first in which we have any thing 
like the unsettling of the intellect, and what follows, to the 
end of the scene, can scarcely be reconciled to an opinion 
of the perfect sanity of Hamlet, except on the supposition 
that even now he began to put on the appearance of madness, 
which is not likely. At the same time it is to be observed, 
that the light and sportive sallies which follow are not abso- 
lutely out of nature, even if we suppose him sane, very 
powerful events not producing their natural effect at once. 
Some hours commonly intervene before the mind is awakened 
as it were to a sense of the change which has taken place, and 
during the interval men do act, not unfrequently, strangely 
and fantastically. When they begin to consider, then they 
begin to act in a manner correspondent to their situation 
and character. 

We have a trait of the manners of the times, and an au- 
thority for the word tables in the sense of memorandum-book. 
1 subjoin two corroborative extracts. Speaking of Sir Philip 
Sidney, Aubrey says, " My great-uncle, Mr. T. Browne, 
remembered him ; and said that he was wont to take his 
table-book out of his pocket, and write down his notions as 
they came into his head, when he was writing his Arcadia, 
as he was hunting on our pleasant plains.^' This is from 
those biographical notes by Aubrey, the Wiltshire antiquary 
of the seventeenth century, which contain the invaluable 
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notices of Shakespeare; notes, I take the liberty to add, not- 
withstanding Mr. Malone's cavils, which carry with them in 
an eminent degree proofs of their authenticity, and which 
are, in the main, supported by other evidence. The next is 
from an earlier writer, and shews that the practice prevailed 
in a rank of society beneath that in which Sir Philip Sidney 
is to be placed. *^ I wyU advise him to ryse be tyme in the 
morning, accordyng to the verse before of S. Sanat sancti- 
ficat et dicat surgere mane; and to go about hys closes, pas- 
tures, feldes, and specially by the hedges. And to have 
in his purse apayre qf tables, and when he seith any thynge 
that wolde be amended, to wryte it in his tables ; as, and he 
{jnd any horses, mares, beastes, shepe, swyne, or geese in 
his pastures that be not his owne.^' Fitzherbert's* Boke of 
Huibandry, p. 43 b. 

I. 5. Hamlst. 
Swear by my sword. 

There is much long and inefficient annotation on this ex- 
pression. The oath administered to the Knights of the Bath 
in the time of Shakespeare ended thus : — ^^ In witness of all 
these, you shall kiss your sword, and offer it on this altar.'' 
See the whole oath in one of Dodsworth's manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library, vol. cxxii. f. 8. 

II. 1. POLONIUS. 

And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With WINDLACS8, and with assays of bias. 
By indirections find directions oat. 

Windlaces is used in a sense now forgotten. We find it 

* Supposed, and the opinion has been repeated in books innumerable, by some 
one who can never liare read this very curious treatise, to be the work of the 
famous judge of this name. The book contains abundant proof that Fitzherbfrt 
the writer of it was one who bred horses as a trade on lands possessed by him in 
Derbyshire, where the family was ancient and widely diffused. 
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in Goldmg's Ovid, the seventh book, the book in which 
Sttiakespeare was so well read. 

I got me to tile knap 
Of this same hill, and tliere beheld of this atrange oonrae the hap. 
In which the beast seems one while canght, and yer a man would think, 
Doth quickly give the grewnd the slip, and from his biting shrink, 
And like a wily fox he runs not forth directly out, 
Nor makes a windUuse over all the champion fields about. 
But doubling and indenting still avoids his enemy's lips. 
And turning short, as swift about as spinning wheel he whips. 
To disappoint the snatch." 

It is also used by Bishop Hacket, who, like Fuller, Mil- 
ton, and Marvel in his own time, and Southey in ours, 
delighted to maintain the credit of euphonous and valuable 
words, which the less reflecting were suffering to fall into 
absolute desuetude, if not doing their best to sink them in 
oblivion. 

II. 3. POLONIUB. 

My news shall be the truit to that great feast. 

This is the reading of the quartos. The folios have 

My news shall be the news to that great feast. 

which is obviously wrong, but it may suggest the true 
reading. 

My news shall be the nuU to that great feast. 

We still say, ^^ It will be nuts to him,'^ where a person has 
to hear something that will please him. The allusion to a 
banquet is kept up. 

II. S. VOLTIMAND. 

Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee. 

All the quartos known to Malone read ^' three score thou- 
sand ; ^^ the folios have '* three thousand,'^ and when the 

Q 2 
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quarto of 1603 came to light, it was found to have ^^ three 
thousand/* This is one proof amongst others, either that 
the editors of the folio did not disdain the assistance of the 
first quarto, imperfect as it is, or that the first quarto has 
preserved readings which the editors of the folio had other 
reasons for knowing to be genuine. 

II. 2. POLONIUS. 

My liege and madam , to ezpostulate 

What majesty should be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 

Were nothing but to waste day, night, and time. 

This is an admirable ridicule of the tedious exordiums 
which we sometimes find in the speeches of that age, scarcely 
a caricature. Polonius is intended for the crafty, cunning, 
tedious, self-important, self-commended politician, and finally, 
like most such men, he overshoots himself. Expostulate 
required to be justified by a quotation, that it might not 
be thought a word invented for the nonce. It is of rare 
occurrence. I find it however in A brief Relation of the 
Shipwreck of Henry May, 1593, incorporated in Captain 
Smith's book on Virginia. '^ How these isles came by the 
name of Bermudas, or the infinite number of black hogs, or 
so fearful to the world that many called them the Isle of 
Devils, that all men did shun as hell and perdition, I will 
not expostulate, nor trouble your patience with these uncer- 
tain antiquities.'' P. 172. 

It means to inquire, and when it is an inquiry from a 
superior in a state of displeasure we get at once to what is 
the present signification of the word. Thus in the manuscript 
book of Anecdotes collected by Sir Nicholas L'Estrange, 
in which we have the story of Jonson Shakespeare and the 
Latin spoons, there is one, No. 77^ in which the master of 
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the house^ hearing a noise and disturbance^ ^^ comes and ex- 
pastulaies the cause/^ 

II. 2. POLONIUS. 

Exeunt King, Queen, and AiiendanU, 

To this point the newly discovered Hamlet keeps pace 
with the copies previously known, both in the order of its 
scenes^ and the business of them. But at this point they 
separate, and the two courses are remarkable. Here Ham- 
let enters solus, and gives expression to the thoughts of his 
mind, then brooding on the calamities of life, in the well- 
known soliloquy. This is a suitable re-introduction of him, 
in his new character, under a solemn engagement to execute 
judgment for a dead father murdered ; but, seeing the difficul- 
ties which attend it, feeling something of doubt whether his 
uncle were so guilty as the ghost declared him to be, and per- 
haps feeling something of that natural repugnance to the 
deed which all kindly natures must feel, his mind is become 
moody and preys upon itself. Such reflections as are embo- 
died in that speech are suitable here, and, what is remark- 
able, they are not suitable to the situation of the speaker at 
the time to which it is now assigned, as will be shewn here- 
after. The first thought was here the best. When Polonius 
enters, he assumes the madman^ and talks exceeding wildly. 

II. 2. Hamlkt. 
The down shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled o* the sere. 

This passage is wanting in the quartos, but found in the fo- 
lios. It is found also in the newly-discovered quarto, except 
that there it wants the words " o* the sere ;" an additional 
evidence that the readings of that edition are entitled to 
attention. 



II. i. 
Hamlet. — How ehuicea it they travsl ? their 
■nd profit, wu better both wiji. 



comri bj the meina of the lalafl 



" Inhibition " appears to me to be opposed to residence /■ 
" their inhibitioti '' is their not being in a settled habitation, 
but travelling, wandering. See what is said on Macbeth, 
" If trembling I iniiibtt." It is, however, a rare word in this 
sense, and I am not prepared with a decisive authority foTi 
the use of it. 

Their inhibition, their travelling, comes " by means of the 
late innovation." What the innovation was is plainly inti- 
mated in the dialogue which follows ; it was the appearance 
of children on the stage, who for a time drew away the pub- 
lic from the old performers. But that this was the innova- 
tion which produced this effect, we learn more decidedly from 
the newly- discovered copy. There we read "Y-faith, novelty 
carries it away : for the principal public audience that come 
to them are turned to private plays and to the huniours ol, 
children." We have most decisive evidence that the company 
to which Shakespeare belonged, did occasionally leave Lon- 
don and travel, in the title-page of this quarto of 1603, in 
which the play is said to have been performed at Oxfordi 
Cambridge, and other places. This scene was of the nature 
of an apology for their travelling, which was probably then, 
as it would be now, thought beneath the dignity of a company 
of performers who were the Lord Chamberlain's servants. 

In all that has been written on the History of the English 
stage, scarcely any attention has been paid to the history of 
any other stage than that of London. But the subject can 
never be thoroughly understood till we look at the growth of 
theatrical amusements in country places, not merely in the 
performances at Coventry, Chester, and Woodchurch of the 
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ancient mysteries, but in the representation of popular stories^ 
which approaches nearer to the drama of the age of Shake- 
speare. There seem to have been companies of persons who 
made the stage, such as it was, a profession^ without ever ap- 
pearing in London, but who were sometimes, ho doubt, as now^ 
reinforced by persons who belonged to the London theatres. 
It is said that Shakespeare was once performing at Edin- 
burgh, but no one has yet been able to produce evidence that 
is satisfactory. The English comedians sometimes even tra- 
velled abroad. Heywood in his Apology for Actors^ I6I29 
tells a remarkable story of a woman betraying a conscious- 
ness of murder when a company of English players were 
performing at Amsterdam. But a still more remarkable 
story is told of twenty-four English players who were acting 
at Cologne in the reign of James the First. It happened 
that there was a society of Irish Capuchins in that city, of 
whom Father Nugent was the superior. He engaged these 
players^ who were all Protestants, in a theological contro- 
versy^ and finally succeeded in recovering them to the Ca- 
tholic Church. This occurred about 16 13. The name of 
the principal person among them was N. Spencer.* Compa- 
nies of English performers going in a body amongst a people 
of a different language is a remarkable fact, and shews a 
pre-eminence of the English theatre over those of Holland 
and Germany, at least. With what Archbold relates agrees 
what Prynne in his Hisiriomastix says, that very many of the 
players of his time were Roman Catholics. 

* This notice of a company of English actors at Ck>logDe, is taken from a ma- 
nuscript history of the Society of Irish Capachins in that city, written by Nicholas 
Archbold y who was one of them, in 1628. It is in the Library of the British 
Museum, Harleian, 3888. The manuscript contains several Taluable biographical 
notices, peculiar to itself. 



The fint row of Ihe noes chanso.i irill ihcw yon more. 

This is Mr. Malone'a selection from tliree readings, every 
one (if which may be said to be genuine — that is, to have 
been written hy the author. The first was " godly ballet." 
This appears in the earliest quarto, 1603. The next was 
" pious chanson. '" This appears in the quartos of lfi04 and 
1605. The ballet alluded to was on a scripture subject, the 
story of Jephtha. But both these expressions appeared to 
border on profaneness, and in the quarto of IGl 1 we find & 
third reading, " pons chanson," which is also the reading of 
the folios. Whether, in regard to what was the latest inten- 
tion of the Poet, or to propriety, the tlnrd and latest reading 
ought to have been adopted by the modern editors, the temi 
" pons chanson," when rightly understood, being a verj' ap- 
propriate term by which to designate the kind of composition 
which is here spoken of. 

If "pons chanson" were to be understood as Pope and 
others have considered it, as meaning only " ballads sung on 
bridges," it would appear to every one, as it has appeared to 
the later editors, a weak and inefficient expression, unworthy 
of the Poet. But in fact, in France, the trivial ballad, such 
as that referred to, is called in ordinary discourse a pons 
chanson, or a chanson du Pont Neuf. " Vaudevilles, ou Chan- 
sons du Pont Neuf, les chansons communes qui se chantent 
parmi le peuple avec une grande facilite, et sans art : Trivialis 
cantilena."— -Dictionttaire de Trevoux, voce Chanson. 

Among the arbitrary alterations of Shakespeare's text, 
made by Rowe, the first modern editor, one of the most ad- 
venturous was on the passage before us. He had the " pons 
chanson" of the folio before him, and 1 believe no other 
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reading ; and, not knowing what to make of it, he substituted 
** rubrick/' and the line became " The first row of the rubrick 
wiJl shew you more.^' Rowe was in many respects a proper 
person to be selected for an Editor of Shakespeare, firom 
among the literary men of the year 1 707} when there was 
probably not one person to be found who had much acquain- 
tance with the language or literature of the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; but he has certainly done much to deteriorate the text, 
and half the duty of later editors has been to recall readings 
which he had displaced. There were, however, in Rowe's 
time, those who had juster views of the duty of an editor, 
and amongst them the Earl of Oxford, who has left the fol- 
lowing severe remark on the work : ^^ This Rowe, a special 
editor, though he pretended to be a poet, yet he knew little 
of what he was about : for there never was a worse editor ; 
he not only left the errors that had been in other editions, 
but added many of his own/' — See HarL MS. 7544. 

II. 2. Hamlet. 
Look, where my abridobmbnt comes. 

'' My ** does not necessarily refer back to the speaker, but 
may be used expletively, as hath been remarked of me upon 
a former passage. Dr. Johnson is evidently mistaken when 
he explains ^^abridgement," *^that which will shorten my 
talk.^' It is equivalent to what Hamlet afterwards says of 
them, that they are ^^ the brief abstract and chronicle of the 
times.'^ Thus Sir Thomas Urquhart says, of Paris, ^^ so large 
a city, which is called the world's abridgement.^^ — Discovery^ 
Sfc, p. 103. Man was sometimes spoken of as the abridge" 
ment of the world: and FuUer, speaking of two Earls, a 
Scottish and an English Earl, admitted at the same time into 
the Order of the Garter, alluding to their appearance says, 
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'^ we have there beheld the abridgement of English and Scottish 
in their attendance/' — Worthies^ Wiltshire, p. 154. 

II. 2. Hamlet. 
The ragged Pyrrhiu — he whose sable arms, &c. 

It appears to have been taken for granted by the Com- 
mentators in the Variorum Shakespeare that this long speech 
is only introduced for the purpose of being ridiculed : but 
Mr. Caldecott^ who printed Hamlet and As You Like It, as 
a specimen of a new edition of this author^ has argued at 
some length that the commendations bestowed on these 
lines were sincere. I rose from the perusal of his remarks 
without conviction^ and with some surprise. Is it possible 
that Shakespeare, who knew so well what belongs to poetry 
and the dramatic art, can have approved of a wearisome 
speech like this, its bombast phrases, its empty declamation, 
and with at least two anti-climaxes, as palpable as can any- 
where be foimd ? There is but one redeeming clause. 

Bat, as we often see, against some storm, 
A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still. 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death : anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region. 

But even this, as the reader cannot but perceive, sinks as 
it proceeds, and becomes common-place and inharmonious. 
His objection to the phrase ^' mobled queen,'^ might of itself 
prove that the Poet, if he seemed in anything which he said 
to commend, spoke ironically, for a more unhappy expression 
could scarcely have occurred. 

Probably it was that very play of Dido, from which there 
are extracts in the notes, that he meant to ridicule. 

II. 2. Hamlet. 
A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
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Like JoHN-A-DREAMB, UDpregoant of my cause, 
And can say nothing. 

There was a corresponding term^ John^-nods ; which is 
used by Harsnet in his Declaration of Popish Impostures^ p. 
160, ** a good plain John-a-nods ;*' a term, it appears, of con- 
tempt applied by scholars to the plain simple rustics. We 
should observe the relation of nodding and dreaming^ which 
renders it improbable that Shakespeare's text should be cor- 
rected to Jokn-a-droynes. 

II. 3. Hamlet. 

Fye upon't 1 foh 1 About my brains ! Humph 1 I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play. 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They haye proclaimed their malefactions. 

This is evidently intended to be t\iQ first conception of the 
design to try the conscience of the King by means of the 
play. The interjection ^^ Humph !'* shews it. It is the in- 
terjection of consideration, deliberation. Yet Hamlet had 
already settled with the players that they should play the 
Murder of Gonzago, and introduce into it some verses of his 
own, which it is evident were meant to probe more closely 
the King's conscience. This is inconsistent, and is not to 
be justified by ^rhat some writers tell us, that Hamlet is 
meant to be an inconsistent character, which indeed explains 
any and every thing. In fact the interjection is not found 
in the original quarto or the first folio, and ought not to be 
there, as it makes prospective what is evidently retrospective, 
and is seen quite clearly to be so when read in the first 
quarto. ''About my brains!*' should be "About 't my 
brains !'' that is, set about composing the lines which the 
players were to add to the play of the Murder of Gonzago. 
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II. 2. Hamlet. 

if he do BLiKCHy 
I know my course. 

The word occurs in other plays of Shakespeare, and the 
meaiung here and elsewhere is the same. We should now 
say, *^if he do flinch^^ and perhaps in saying so we are in 
fact saying " If he do blenchJ^ 

The illustrations appended by Wase to his translation of 
the Cynegeticon of Oratius, 1654^ shew the meaning of the 
word. ^' We know that if one set up a piece of white paper, 
it will make the deer blench^ and balk that way.'' p. 77* 

ni. 1. ROSSNCRANTZ. 

Niggard of qaettion ; but of our demands 
Most finee in his reply. 

Warburton had very happily conjectured that we ought 
rather to read 

Most free of question ; but of our demands 
Niggard in his reply. 

which is in fact the account which the two lords must have 
rendered of their interview with Hamlet, if they meant to 
report it truly. Warburton's conjecture has not had justice 
done to it by other commentators^ but we find it confirmed 
by the newly-discovered quarto. 

My lordy we haye done aU tiie best we could, 
To wring from him the cause of all his grief, 
But still he put us off, and by no means 
Would make an answer to that we ezposde. 

III. 1. Hamlst. 
To be, or not to be, that is the question : — &c. 

I have already observed that in the copy of 1603 this ce- 
lebrated soliloquy is placed near the beginning of what ac- 
cording to the present distribution is the second act. It 
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Stands there most appropriately, and most beautifully. We 
have seen at the close of the first act the state of Hamlet's 
mind immediately on having received the dread information 
and the solemn command of the Ghost ; we are next pre- 
sented with what was the state of his mind after a few days' 
reflection. He enters solus, in a meditative mood, and the 
subjects of his meditations are among the most awful which 
can engage mortal thoughts. This is to shew his natural 
mind. Then follows the dialogue with Ophelia, which is in- 
tended to shew us his artificial mind — that idle wandering 
folly which he assumed, the better to accomplish his object. 
I can conceive nothing more dramatically proper than this. 
It prepares for all the succeeding action in which the natural 
and the artificial Hamlet are so wildly combined. 

Why there was a change in the arrangement, or by whom 
it was made, I can no more explain than I can account for 
many other things connected with the publication of these 
dramas. But that the play is greatly injured by the change I 
feel a confident conviction; for not only is this soliloquy 
wanting in the place most appropriate to it, but it is now 
found in a place not suitable to it. Such meditations as 
these are not such as were likely to arise in the mind of one 
who had just conceived a design by which he hoped to settle 
a doubt of a very serious kind, and which must have been 
full of curiosity about the issue of his plot. If this speech is 
to indicate deliberation concerning suicide, or is even allied to 
suicide, such dehberation is surely out of place when curiosity 
was awake, and his mind deeply intent on something that he 
must do. To be sure the hypothesis of Inconsistency will 
explain all ; but then it will explain anything. 

Another very material eflFect is produced by the change 
in the point at which this solus speech is introduced. The 
line " But look where sadly the poor wretch comes readinff" 
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immediately precedes his entry, when, supposing himself to ' 
be unobserved, he gives utterance to the musings of his mind. 
In the quarto of 1603 it is, " See where he comes poring 
upon a book." It is thus manifest that the Poefs intention 
was tliat these should be meditations of Hamlet on some- 
thing which he found written in a book which he holds in 
his hand, bringing it much more nearly to the similar scene 
in the Caio of Addison. Addison has named the author 
whom he has put into the hands of his hero, but Shake- 
speare has left his author unnamed, unfortunately I think ; 
but it is clear his intention was that Hamlet should be repre- 
sented as reading in a book which spoke of the evils of life, 
of death their cure, of futurity, of the question of being or not 
being when we have shufSed off this mortal coil, and that 
what he says arises out of the argument in tlie book before 
faim, and is not to be regarded as from the beginning thoughts 
springing up in his own mind. " To be, or not to be ; aye, 
there's the point" as it is in the quarto, is equivalent to, " You, 
the author, are discussing the question of what shall be here- 
after ; you have a great and mighty subject in hand." And 
the words as we now have them, " To be or not to be, that is 
the question," are much the same, if we regard, as we may, 
" question " as equivalent to theme, argument, or subject. 

To me it appears that something is lost by disjoining these 
meditations from the action of reading, and making them to 
arise wholly, as now they appear to do, from a well-spring of 
thought in his own mind. 

The difference between the original and the present arrange- 
ment consists in this ; that ariginally Ilamlet entered reading, 
as he does now, immediately after Polonius had proposed 
that Ophelia should meet him as if by accident, and that he, 
the wily politician, should be concealed behind the arras, but 
that when he begins to speak, he delivers the soliloquy before 
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US, alter which Ophelia meets him and the wild dialogue 
takes place. The King expresses his opinion that Hamlet 
is not distracted through love for Ophelia; and Polonius 
engages to search him deeper. Then follows the interview 
with Polonitis, in the course of which Hamlet refers to the 
book he still held in his hand^ talking wildly of its contents 
to Polonius. In the later editions, this dialogue between 
Hamlet and Polonius follows immediately on his entering 
with a book in his hand. The two arrangements then cor- 
respond till the King and Queen assent to see the Play ; 
when next in the original quarto Polonius proposes that the 
Chieen shall send for Hamlet to her closet and that he shall 
be again behind the arras. But in the later editions^ between 
these two erents are interposed the Soliloquy and the inter- 
Tiew with Ophelia. 

But though the first quarto presents us with this exceed- 
ingly interesting yiew of what was the Poet's first conception^ 
and posibly even his last, yet it affords us little assistance in 
eidier settling the text of the Soliloquy itself, or in explaining 
difficult clauses in it ; for nothing can be more corrupt than 
the state in which it is represented : e. ff. 

For in that dream of death, when we awake, 
And borne before an everlasting judge, 
From whence no passenger ever returned. 
The undiscoTer'd country at whose sight 
The happy smile, and the accursed damn'd. 

I have several not wholly unimportant remarks to make 
upon particular clauses. 

"For in that sleep of death what dreams may come." 
Shakespeare seems to have been deeply impressed with a feel- 
ing of the misery of uneasy dreams ; we see it in Clarence^ 
and more awfully in Richard ; we have also in his plays the 
effect of pleasant dreams. 

" When we have shuffled off this mortal coil." '* Turmoil, 
bustle/' says Warburton; rather perhaps, but I speak it 
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doubtfully, this coil of flesh which encompasseth the Honl^l 
what be elsewhere calls "this muddy vesture of decay," Ha 
was thinking of the coil of a rope. With this the expression 
" shuffled off" better coheres, 

"For who would bear the whips and scorns of time.** 
Whips is probably equivalent to quips. The meaning of which 
is, satirical remarks, idle censures. Warburton proposes to 
read th' time, not having observed how " time" is used by our 
early writers, as equivalent to the modern expression Tfie 
Times, " The time has got a vein of making him ridiculous, 
and men laugh at him by tradition." — Bishop Earle's Micro- 
cosmography. But we have it as in Shakespeare, without the 
article, in the nervous English of Clarendon. " Yet he who 
shall diligently observe the distempers and conjunctures of 
Time [the Times], the ambition, pride, and foUy, of persons^ 
and the sudden growth of wickedness, from want of care and 
circumspection in the first impressions, will find all their 
miseries to have proceeded, and to have been brought upoa 
us by the same natural causes, and means which liave usually 
attended kingdoms swollen withhmg plenty, pride, and excess, 
towards some signal mortification and castigation of heaven." 
— History of the Rebellion, Prologue. Shakespeare himself 
seems to use time in another place in the same manner : 

Then hath tbe coane of justice wheel'd about 
And left Ihee but « very prey to Timt . 
Having na more but (haught of what thou K«rt 



I 



One passage may be added from a writer who gives us, 
more than any of his contemporaries, the language of the 
less cultivated part of society in the time of Shakespeare, 
Taylor the water poet. 
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The Law's delay/' This has been a very common topic 
of complaint in all countries^ and probably in all ages. Of 
the writers in the time of Shakespeare, Guevara makes it in 
Spain, Primaudaye in France, and Barckley and Davis, and 
doubtless several others, in England. Shakespeare had pro- 
bably some personal experience of it in his family's suit with 
the Lamberts. 

'' When he himself might his quietus make." This is an 
Exchequer term. The mention of the law's delay had intro- 
duced the idea of proceedings in the courts of law, which led 
him to think of the Exchequer. It is the word which denotes 
that an accomptant is quitj and has been used from the 
original institution of these courts. It refers especially to 
'* delay.'' Many an accomptant in that court has longed for 
his quietus. He might himself make it says the poet with 
80 insignificant an instrument as a bodkin, the meanest kind 
of pointed weapon. I do not find that he uses quietus in any 
other play, but he has audit and other Exchequer terms. In 
one of the Sonnets we have quietuSy and, what is remarkable, 
four other words which may be considered exchequer terms 
widiin the compass of two lines. 

Her audity though delayed antwer^df must he, 

And her ^ietus is to render thee. Sonnkt cxxri. 

BoMin seems to me not rightly explained as meaning a 
little dagger. Any thing mean and insignificant, even a bod- 
kin, may take away life. The passage quoted by Steevens 
seems to be when a dagger is spoken of with a kind of deri- 
sion or contempt. Reginald Scot plainly distinguishes a 
dagger from a bodkin when describing the Juggler's trick in 
which he appeared to stab himself — ^^ Then thrust or cause to 
be thrust into your breast a round bodkin, or the point of a 
dagger:'— Discovery of Witchcraft, fol. 1665, p. 198, first 
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printed in the reign of Elizabeth, We have the hodVin figuredl 
at p. 200, where it is plainly nothing but the common senap* I 
tress's instrument ao called. 

"Who would FARDELsbear?" The folios read, "Who would I 
these fardels bear?" a reading which ought not to have been ' 
merely shewn in the margin but placed in the text, — " these 
fardels," these burdens just before spoken of, the whips and 
scorns, the oppressor's wrongs, and the other c^tIs he had 
specified. 

"And thus the native hue ofB«solution is sicklied o'er wi^ J 
the pale cast of thought;" thought is melancholy, whowl 
hue was pale. 

ToTD melincbolf forth to funerili ; 

The pole compldion is not for our pomp. 



"The native hue of Resolution" was no doubt red. Thai 
following passage froai Bishop Karle seems to throw some I 
light on the use of Resolution in this peculiar manner. " TnM 
whom, that is the world's wise man, murders are but resolute | 
acts, and treason a business of great consequence," 

Having shewn that the Poefs original intention was tliati 
Hamlet should give utterance to the sentiments in this cele- % 
brated soliloquy immediately on having perused a certain 1 
book, it becomes a point of reasonable curiosity to inqture 
whether Shakespeare had more particularly in his mind any 
one book, and, if so, what book it was. The passage would 
lose something of its effect if we supposed that the whole was 
merely artificial, that there was no one book thought of, bat i 
the iniud was thrown upon a confused heap of writers of all ] 
ages who may have touched upon these awful topics. This J 
would lead to the conclusion that there wax some one boob I 
more particularly in his mind, and it may 1 think be deter-J 
mined what particular book it was. 
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Mr. Douce has noticed the resemblance between the ex- 
pression 

To die,— to sleep, — 
No more ? 

and the following passage : *^ In the Holy Scripture^ death is 
not accounted otherwise than sleep, and to die is said to 
sleep/^ {Ittusiratiofu of Shakespeare, vol. ii. p. 238.) This 
passage occurs in a book entitled Cardatnu^ Cotnforte, and this 
seems to be the book which Shakespeare placed in the hands 
of Hamlet. 

It was one of the many treatises written by one of the 
most extraordinary persons of the sixteenth century, Jerome 
Cardan, best known in our times as the inventor of the 
rule for solving equations of three dimensions in a particular 
case. The treatise written by him entitled Comfort attracted 
the attention of Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, who was much 
abroad, and who caused an English translation of it to be 
published in 1573. The translation was made by Thomas 
Bedingfield, pne of the Gentiemen Pensioners of Queen 
Elizabeth, and there are prefixed to it commendatory verses 
by Thomas Churchyard, who says of it — 

This book bewrays what wretched wrack belongs to life of man. 
What burihena bore he on hit back since first this world began. 

Here we have the '^ who would fardels bear " of the mono- 
logue. 

The treatise is divided into three books. In the first we 
have an enumeration and description of various calamities to 
which man is subject. In the second the author treats of the 
alleviation of them, and comes to the conclusion that Death 
is the object most worthy the desire of man. In the third 
he illustrates the vain desires of men, and shews how their 
own faults and whims are the chief cause of their misfortunes. 

The whole of the first and second books thus bear we per- 

r2 
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ceive a close resemblance to the subject of this soliloquizing ; 
but the following passages seem to approach so near to the 
thoughts of Hamlet that we can hardly doubt that they 
were in the Poet's mind when he put this speech into the 
mouth of his hero : 

How much were it better to follow the comiBel of Agathios, who right well 
commended death, sa jing, that it did not only remove rickncM and all other grief, 
but alflo, when all other discommoditief of life did happen to man often, it never 
would come more than once. Book u. 

Seeing therefore with such ease men die, what should we account of death 
to be resembled to anything better than sleep, &c. Ibid. 

Moste assured it is that such sleeps are most sweet as be most sound, for 
those are the best where in like unto dead men we dream nothing. The broken 
sleeps, the slumber, and dreams full of visions, are commonly in them that have 
weak and sickly bodies. Ibid. 

Cardan died in 1575^ and it is supposed was the voluntary 
cause of his own death. 

III. 1. Ophslia. 

The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's, eye, tongue, sword. 

It should rather be '^The courtier's^ scholar's^ soldier's 
eye^ tongue, sword;'' and the newly discovered quarto might 
seem to authorize an editor to make the change : '^ The 
courtier, scholar, soldier, all in him.'^ 

III. 1. Ophslia. 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason 
Like sweet htSlaJanffled, out of tune and harsh. 

Perhaps the word jangled may be better understood by 
others than by myself ; but it may not be quite useless to 
shew what was meant by it by the following quotation from 
Lines of Joshua Poole, addressed to his Scholars, and pre- 
fixed to his English Parnassus^ 1657* 

Though whetstones cannot cut at all, they may 
Do service, and make knives as sharp as they 
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Themselves are blunt ; and thej who cannot ring, 
Bj jangling may toll better ringers in. 



III. 2. Hamlbt. 
It oat«Herods Herod. 

That Herod was a blustering, haughty personage in the 
popular dramas of the time receives further confirmation 
from The Towneley Mysteries or those of the Canons of 
Woodkirk^ which have been lately published by the Sur- 
tees Society. In the Oblatio Mafforum, Herod enters with 
a boastful speech — 

Peasse, I byd, bothe far and nere, 
I wame yon leyfe yonre sawis sere. 
Who that maykes noyse whyle I am here, 

I say shalle dye ; 
Of alle this world soothe far and nere 

The lord am I. 
Lord am I of every land, 
Of towre and towne , of se and sand, 
Agans me dar no man stand 

That beris lyfe. 

He proceeds at great length in the same strain. Pilate was 
the same violent personage, whence it came to pass that a 
Pilate's voice was equivalent to a haulte voiXy as we find 
in that great depository of English vernacular phrase, 
Palsgrave's Eclaircissementy 1530, f. 441 b. These things 
shew the great influence which the performance of the Mys- 
teries had on the manners of the age. 

III. 8. Hamlst. 

Whose end, both at the first, and now, was and is, to hold as 'twere the mirror 
np to nature ; to shew virtae her own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
▼ery age and body of the time, his form and pressure. 

This is a very correct description of the moral purposes of 
acting, and may have suggested to Randolph the idea of his 



Muses' Looking-Glass, a dramatic piece in which the notion ' 
is amplided very ingeniously, I quote the passage from a 
author far less known than he deserves to be. 



it a tbere nch a gliu, good Roacius ? 
a. — There is, teat liither b; the great Apollo. 
Who in the world's bright eye, and every dny 
Set in this car of light norveys the earth 
From caat to weat, who, Itiiding every place 
Fruitfal in nothing bat phantastique roUiix, 
And most ndicoloaa hamoura. as he ia 
The God oF Phjsick, thought It appertained 
To him to fiod a cure to purge the earth 
Of ignorance and sin, two grand diseitaes 
And non growa epidemics! ; many receipts 
He thought upon, u to have planted hellebore 
Id every garden. But none pleased like thia. 
He latea out water from the Mnsfla' spring. 
And sendi it to the North, there to be freeied 
Into a christoll. That heiag done, he makes 
A mirrour with it, and instils thia vertae 
That it ihoold by reflection sliew each man 
AU fail defarmiliea both of soul and body, 



And let those that play your clowns speak no more than is set down for tht 

It is well shewn in the notes that in the infancy of the 
the English drama, that is, before the time of Shakespeare, < 
Jonson, Chapman, and perhaps Lyly and Marlowe, the 
clowns were accustomed to extemporize, and particularly 
Tarleton, whose fame as a cluwn has never been surpassed. 
Thus in Gabriel Harvey's Pierce's Supplication we have — 
"Tarleton to extemporize," When the plays were written 
with more care and fullness, the author would not approve 
of this liberty in the actor, whence Shakespeare here repre- -i 
hends it. There is a remarkable addition at this place in 1 
the quarloof 1603, which is not without marks of the band I 
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of Shakespeare — ^^ And then you have some again that keep 
one suit of jests^ as a man is known by one suit of apparel; 
and gentlemen quote his jests down in their tables before they 
come to the play ; as thus : Cannot you stay till I eat my 
porridge ? and You owe me a quarterns wages ; and My coat 
wants a culUson; and Your beer is sour; and blabbering 
with his lips ; and then keeping in his cinque-pace of jests, 
when, God knows, the warm clown cannot make a jest 
unless by chance as the blind man catcheth the hare/^ 
Phrases sudi as these continued to be the stock wit of the 
clowns who appeared on the stage of the mountebanks, who 
seem silently to have withdrawn themselves about the close 
of the last century. 

III. 2. Hamlbt. 

Noy let the candisd tongne lick absard pomp 
And crook the prsonant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 

Both these epithets required to be justified, yet it is not 
easy to do it. The passage seems to be imitated by Ran- 
dolph. 

Be not deoaT'dy I have no bended knees, 

No supple tongue, nor speeches steept in oil, 

No candied flattery, no honied words, — 

I come an armed Prologue. The Praludium to Aristippus. 

III. 9. Hamlbt. 

if his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech. 

The speech which Hamlet himself had prepared for the 
players ; an additional proof, if any were wanting, that the 
play of the Murder of Gonzago, about which he had con- 
versed with the actors^ was that which was to catch the con- 
science of the king, and, therefore, that the soliloquizing on 
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which I have remarked could not, as it appears in the play 
as it at present stands, be the origination of this design. 

III. 9. Hamubt. 

And my imaginations are aa fool 
As Vulcan's btitht. 

Smithy must rather have been the word. 

III. J. 

Kino. — How farbs our cousin Hamlet ? 

Hamlxt. — Excellent, i*fidth; of the cameleon's dish ; I eat the air, 
promise-crammed ; yon cannot feed capons so. 

Perhaps I may be but stating what is obvious to every 
reader, an error into which commentators are too apt to fall, 
when I remark that here we have the two senses of ^the 
word /are, which, like est, means both is and eat. The king 
inquires in the first sense, Hamlet answers in the second. 

III. 2, Haml;bt. 
*' For O, for O, the hobhy.horse is forgot." 

This line of an old song is also introduced in Lave 
Labours Lost ; and I am happy in being able to supply a 
copy of a stanza in a song in which something very like it 
occurs. It is found among Weelks' Madrigals, 1608^ No. xx. 

Since Robin Hood, Maid Marian, and Little John 

aregone-a 
Hie Hobby-horse was qnite forgot when Kemp did dance 

a home-Ik : 
He did labour 
After the tabor 
For to dance 
Then into France 
For he took pains 
To skip, to skip, to skip it, in hope of gains, of gains. 
He will trip it, trip it, trip it, on the toe, 
Piddle, diddle, diddle, do. 



T»e Dumb Shaw. 

To repreBent the story of a play in Dumb Show when the 
play itself is going to be performed, appears a most extraor- 
dinary mode of procedure, and nothing like it has been 
traced in the usages of the Engbsh theatre, or, I believe, in 
the theatres of the more polished nations of Europe. What 
approach nearest to it, and may by some be mistaken for it, 
are the Dumb Shows in Sackvile's Gorboduc and Gascoign's 
Jocaala. Bat whoever considers these shows attentively will 
perceive that they are something essentially different from 
the exhibition of the very action which is immediately to 
follow with the accompanying dialogue. They are, in fact, 
but so many moralizations, resembling the choruses of the 
Greek drama, the moral lessons being read in action, rather 
than in words. I do not recollect any other English play 
with a dumb show even of this kind ; and Ophelia's question 
" What means this, my love ! " and " Will he tell us what 
this show means ?" prove that shows such as these made no 
part of the common dramatic entertainments of England, 

But to shew how utterly unlike are the Dumb Shows 
in Jocasta to the Dumb Show of Hamlet, I shall transcribe 
Gascoign's own instructions respecting the dumb show by 
which one of the Acts is introduced, only premising that 
neither Sesostris, nor Curtius, whose story is the subject of 
another of these shows, are characters of the drama, or have 
anything whatever to do with it. 

Fuit. before the beginning of tbe Gnt Act, did soond > doleful and strange 
noise Dfriola, CTthren, buidarion, and aucb like; during the which [here came 
in npOB the stage > King with an imperial cionn Dpon big head, very richly 
apparelled ; a sceptre in his right band, n monod with a cross in bis left haud, 
sitting in a chariot very richly furnished, drswn in by four kings. In their dou- 
blets and hnsen. with crowns also upon their beads, reprpsenting nnlo us smbi- 
lion by the history of Sesostris. king of Egypt, who being in his lime and reigu 




s mighty coaqneror, jet not content to haie eabdued nuof princes and taken 
from them their kutgdomi and dominioni, did in like manner cause tboee kingi 
whom he hid bo niercome to draw in bis chariot like beasts and men. Iherebf 
to content hii unbridled ambitiaoi desire. After be had been drawn twice 
about the tiage and retired, the mutie ceued, and Jocista tbs Qoeea lasned 
out of her bouse, beginning th« firat Act as fuUoweth, &c. 

The shows in Gorboduc are of the same kind. Of these 
Mr. Warton speaks thus : — 

Eierj Act ia introduced, aa was the ciutom in our old plays, with a species 
of machinerr called the " Dumb Show, " Bhadowing by an allegoriiri uhibitioa 
the matter that was immediately to fullow. In the eonetiuctioD of this spec- 
Uele, end ita perEODiRcations, mnch poetry and imagination were oRen dis- 
played. It is some apology for these preparations, that tbej were commonly too 
mysterious and obscure to Toreatall the future eients with any degree of clearnen 
and precision. Not that tliia mute mimicry was always typical of the ensuing 
incidents. It sometimes served for a com]>endJoua introduction of such circum- 
ttauees as rould not commodiouity be comprehended within the bonnds of th« 
representation. It sometimes supplied deScieades, and coiered the want vl 
bimnesa. Hiil. ijfEnslith Poclry, 8vu. IBIO, til. S93. 

It is evident then that these shows are something essen- 
tially different from the show which we have in Hamlet. 

No one has hitherto hit upon the true origin of the show 
in Hamlet. It seems that such strange and unsuitable anti- 
cipations were according to the common practice of the Dtmiah 
Theatre. 

I first became acquwnted with this fact, which appears to 
explain what without it appears to carry absurdity as far as it 
will go, when reading an unpubUshed diary of the seventeenth 
century, the WTiter of which relates that about the close of 
the year 1688 there landed at Hull about six thousand 
Danish soldiers, who were dispersed in the neighbouring 
towns. Some of them were quartered at the little town of 
Hatfield, near Doncaster, near to which the writer of the 
diary lived, who, having given some general account of their 
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habits^ proceeds thus : — ^< Many of them while they stayed 

here acted a play in their language^ and they got a vast deal 

of money thereby. The design of it was Herod's Tyranny, 

the Birth of Christ, and the Coming of the Wise Men. They 

built a stage in our large court-house, and acted the same 

thereon. I observed that all the pastures were shewn first , 

namely, the king on his throne, his servants standing about 

him ; and then, the scenes being drawn, another pasture came, 

the barbarous soldiers murdering the infants, dnd so on ; 

and when they had run through all so, they then began to act 

both together. AU which time they had plenty of all sorts of 

music of themselves, for [one] soldier played on one sort, 

and one another. I heard some of them say that some of 

these players belonged to the King of Denmark's play-house 

that was set a fire and burnt when most of the nobles 

were beholding a play several years ago.^^ The writer of this 

diary was Abraham de la Pryme, and it is the same diary 

to which we owe a remarkable notice of Sir Isaac Newton, 

and many other biographical and topographical facts no 

where else preserved. 

III. S. Player Qubbn. 

And womenli fear and lo?e bold qnaotity ; 
In neither anght or in extremity. 

I believe the passage should be printed thus : 

And women's fear and love hold qoantity 
In neither : — anght or in extremity. 

that is, nothing, or in excess. An aught is the common 
name of the cypher in Warwickshire and elsewhere. 

ni. 9. Kino. 
Hacve yon heard the argnment ? Is there no oflbnce in it ? 

This seems to b^ an oversight, for the King is represented 
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as being present at the dumb show^ which would make him 
well acquainted with the argument ; and the only wonder is^ 
that he could bear to allow the play to proceed when he had 
seen the show. 

III. 2. Hamlet. 

The Mouse-trap. Marry how ? Tropically. This play is the image of a 
murder done in Vienna : Gonzago is the Duke*8 name ; his wife Baptista. 

Hamlet calls the play The Mouse-trap, with reference to the 
design with which it was ^performed. It was to catch the 
conscience of the King. Tropically is trapically in the ear- 
liest quarto^ an idle^ immeaning word^ except that we may 
see a faint shade of meaning in the play being a figura- 
tive representation of an actual deed^ and this^ combined 
with the opportunity of playing on the word trap, is the true 
reason that we meet with this word thus oddly introduced. 
Gonzago is here a duke, but everywhere else he is a Hng. 
How is this ? The original quarto explains it. The charac- 
ter was a dvhe throughout as the play was originally written^ 
and when Mng was to be substituted for duke this passage 
remained by some accident uncorrected. Shakespeare has 
been censured for giving the name Baptista to a woman. I 
have seen a few instances in which the name was borne by 
women in England. Shakespeare was not solicitous about 
it. It had a feminine termination : that was enough. He 
has given it to a man in The Tamng of the Shrew. 

III. 3. Ophslia. 
Yon are keen, my lordi you are keen. 

There is no appropriateness in this as a reply to what 
Hamlet had said^ and it is in fact an observation on some- 
thing said by him that is now transposed to another 
part of the play. This we collect from the first quarto, 
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vhichj bad as it is^ mast be allowed to be of no small 
«se in the criticism on this play. There the remarks of 
Hamlet to Ophelia on the cheerful appearance of his mother, 
though so recently become a widow, occur in this part of the 
dialogue, and not in what passes before the entrance of the 
dumb show, where they are now placed. It is in reference 
to those satirical remarks that Ophelia says, ^^ You are keen, 
my lord, you are keen," or, as it is in the quarto, *^ Your jests 
are keen, my lord/' This shews with how little care the 
refitting of this play was done. 

Shakespeare was wont to say that he never blotted a line. 
^Tis true, 'tis pity, and pity 'tis 'tis true ! Jonson's remark 
was that of good sense, not envy, jealousy, or any of the forms 
of malignity, when he said. Would he had blotted a thousand! 
But if he had blotted the whole of this outrage on all deli- 
cacy and propriety he would but have done himself justice. 

He judged rightly in removing the few speeches respecting 
his mother to the time before the play commenced, for where 
they stand as originally written they too much interrupt the 
progress of the play, which was in the course of performance 
before the King. 

III. 2. 

Ophelia. — Still better and worse. 
Hamlxt. — So you mistaks your husbands. 

This passage affords another instance of the value of the 
first quarto. There has been some learning thrown away in 
the attempt to justify ^^ mistake," which has clearly found its 
way into the text by the error of an early copyist or printer. 
Theobald proposed the true reading, and so did Johnson, 
but, notwithstanding, the corrupt has kept its place. It 
stands thus iti the quartos, " So you must take your hus- 
bands." Who, after such an instance as this can doubt that 



we ought not to profess such an unlimited deference to any 
old copy as to forbear entirely from conjectural emendation, 
whenever a faint glimmering of meaning can be perceived. 

III. 2. Hahlit. 

With tno Froviocial ROBia on my razed ihoes. 

Pope substituted rayed for razed, which is probably the 
true reading. The wearing of roses in the shoes was a 
fashion, or rather folly, of the times, it was carried to such aa 
extreme. The rosea may be seen in many portraits of the 
distinguished men of that age. The fashion is thus noticed 
by Peacham, in The Truth of our Times, 1638, in the chap- 
ter. Of foUoiving tlie Fashions : — " A sempstress in Holborn 
told me that there are shoe-tiea which go under the name of 
roses from thirty shillings to three, four, and five pounds the 
pair. Tea, a gallant of the time not long since payed 
I thirty pounds for a pair. I would have had him by himself 
I to have eaten that dish of buttered eggs prepared with musk 
and ambergrise which cost thirty and five pounds, and when 
his belly had been full to have laid him to sleep upon Lady 
N.'s bed, whose furniture cost her ladiship five hundred and 
three-Bcore pounds," P. G2. 



I will apeak diggera to her, but ux none. 

To be sure not ; and strange it is that the Poet should 
have thought it necessary to put such a remark into the 
mouth of Hamlet. That the thought should arise detracts 
from our admiration of his character as much as it precludes 
approbation or silent admission of the moral taste discovered 
in this play by its author. It is, besides, dramatically im- 
proper ; for, in the first place, his mother had done nothing to 
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deseire it; it is not even insinuated agsunst her that she was 
acquainted with the manner of her former husband's death. 
Her offence was marrying again too soon^ and^ in addition to 
this^ that her second husband was brother to the first. In 
the next place, such a deed would not only delay the execu- 
tion of the high behest of die ghost, which is the main pur- 
pose of the drama, but would in all probability have entirely 
frustrated it; and Hamlet cannot be supposed not to have 
foreseen that such would be the result. Hamlet a matricide 
woidd have become instantly an object of universal odium. 
In fact, the truth cannot and ought not to be concealed that, 
popular as this play is, not in England only but all the world 
over, there are parts in it which seem quite at variance witii 
the ordinary modes of thinking of its author. 

In the whole range of the drama there is perhaps nothing 
more offensive than what soon follows^ when Hamlet, on his 
way to his mother's chamber, overhears by chance the ex- 
pression of sorrow and contrition from the mouth of the 
guilty King, and refrains from executing the command of the 
ghost, saying. 

Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying ; 
And now I'll do*t ; — and so he goes to heaven : 
And io am I revenged ? 

and he is made to pursue the thought through many lines 
farther, doating on an idea which is absolutely shocking. 
Besides, as an excuse for not then executing the command 
under the spell of which he lived, it is poor and trivial. But 
I have said enough on this point before. 

III. 3. Kino. 

But, O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my torn ? 

The play had certainly produced its effect It had con- 
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firmed Hamlet in his opinion of his uncle's guilt, and it had 
awakened remorse in the King's bosom, and we have here 
the workings of it portrayed by a masterly hand. The 
speech is in many respects admirable. But it wants an issue. 
We are left at last uncertain in what mould the prayer will 
be cast, when at the close of it he " retires and prays.^' It 
was not so when the play was originally written. His medi- 
tations there issue in this resolve : — 

Most wretched man I stoop, bend thee to thy prayer ; 
Atk grace qf heaven to keep thee from deepair. 

This is among the best of our obligations to the new-found 
quarto. 

III. 4. P0LONIU8. 
1*11 silence me e*en here. 

This is the reading of all the old copies except the first. 
Dr. Johnson explains it, ^' I'll use no more words." In the 
first printed copy we have instead of it, ^' I'll shrowd myself 
behind the arras.'' When this was altered, the text I have 
no doubt stood thus : ^^ I'll ensconce me here," exactly as in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor ^ Act III. Sc. 3, we have " Til 
ensconce me behind the arras." In the printing en fell out, 
and was replaced wrongly : sconce^ which remained, was then 
altered to silence. 

III. 4. Hamlet. 
Look here, upon this pictore, and on this. 

It appears from the notes that when this play is repre- 
sented two miniatures are produced by the actor, but that 
formerly, as we see in Rowe's print, the two pictures were 
half-lengths hung up in the closet. Perhaps Holman*s way 
of representing this part of the scene was better than either. 
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The picture of the then King hung up in the lady's closet, 
but the miniature of the King who was dead was produced 
by Hamlet from his bosom. 

III. 4. Hamlst. 
Crood night, mother. 

This scene has always been admired as one of the master- 
pieces of this great dramatic writer ; and there are in it un- 
undoubtedly fine opportunities for the display of an actor's 
powers, — striking situations, and also fine poetry. But the 
question arises, To what purpose all this excitement and 
bustle ? The scene appears to have been written for its own 
sake, not helping forward the story. Except that Polonius is 
accidentally killed in the course of it, the parties are left 
precisely where diey were, Hamlet having only in this forci- 
ble manner signified to his mother the displeasure which he 
felt at her conduct. But as the play was ori^naliy written 
this scene had a purpose. Hamlet reveals to his mother his 
knowledge of his uncle's guilt, and his purpose of revenge, 
and she engages to conceal and to assist. 

QuBBN.—Hunlet, I tow by that majesty 

That knows our thoughts and looks into our hearts, 
I will conceal, consent, and do my best. 
What stratagems soe'er thou shalt derise. 
Hamlet. — It is enough : mother, good night. 

From this time the Queen keeps up appearances with her 
husband, but is secretly a friend to Hamlet ; and there is an 
entire scene, afterwards wi&drawn, between her and Hora- 
tio, in which Horatio communicates to her confidentially the 
return of Hamlet from England, when the dialogue ends 
with her saying. 

Thanks be to heaven for blessing of the prince ; 

Horatio, once again I take my leave 

With thousand mother's blessings to my son. 

VOL. II. 8 
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This removes all ambiguity respecting the part which the 
Poet intended the Queen should take; according to the 
present regulation, her precise situation is not clearly ex- 
hibited. 

IV. 5. 
Enter Ophelia, 

In the first quarto it is '* with a lute.'' She enters singing. 
Perhaps the lute was banished when the line was added with 
which she now enters : 

Where is the beauteoiu miyesty of Denmark ? 

which must be said running wildly up to the Queen^ when 
the lute would have been an incumbrance. 



IV. 5. Ophelia. 

lliejr Mj thmt the owl was a baker's daughter. Lord, we know what we are» 
bnt we know not what we may be. 

The owl is also said to have been a king's daughter^ a 
transformation which would give higher effect to the little 
scrap of moralizing which follows. She was changed as the 
consequence and punishment of pride. 

I, a King's daughter, see what Pride may do, 
In fatal yew take np my forlorn seat : 
Hie cause whereof was this if yon would know, 
I n'ould have better bread than grew on wheat : 
Thoogh now a mouse be all the fbod I eat, 
And glad I am when I can feed of it. 

Thus the owl goes on complaining through seven stanzas 
written by Richard Braithwaite^ the author of Drunken Bar- 
naby's Journey^ and of many other tracts^ printed in his 
Naiure^s Embassy ; or the Wild Man's Measures^ 1621. 
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IV. 5. Ophelia. 

lliere*8 Roflemary, that's for rememberance ; praj you, lore, remember ; and 
there is paniies, that's for thoughts. 

The commentators have shewn that rosemary was carried 
at weddings ; and^ if there needed other proofs we might add 
the following passage from Henry Burton's Narrative of his 
own Life: — "The whole train consisting of two or three 
hundred, many went out of Egham, not without their 
branches of Rosemary and bayes, as ensigns of the wedding." 
Passages in abundance might also be added to shew that 
rosemary and remembrance were connected. But they have 
not shewn us the beauty of this exquisite passage : the mind 
of Ophelia is thrown off its poise by the shock which she 
had received ; she thinks of marriage : with that comes the 
idea of rosemary, the sweet-scented rosemary, uid she ad- 
dresses him who should have been the bridegroom, Hamlet 
himself, her ^^love.^' She then feels her disappointment. 
Hamlet is not there, and she turns to another flower wrought 
up in her wild attire, pansies, as more fitting her condition, 
a flower connected with melancholy, then often called 
thought^ and taking its name from it 

There's & daisy ; I would gbe you some violets, bat they withered all when my 
father died. 

When the mind is imsettled, it is usual for some idea 
to recur which had been introduced at a critical period of 
the person's life. Now, when Laertes was warning Ophelia 
against encouraging the attentions of Hamlet, he urged her 
to consider his trifling but as 

A vitM in the youlii of primy Batortf 
Forward, not permanent. 

These words had remained imprinted on her mind, asso- 
ciated with the idea of Hamlet and the idea of her brother, 

s 2 
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and they now recur to her memory when she again converses 
with her brother on the same unhappy subject. The violets 
withered when her father died. When Hamlet had slain 
Polonius there was a final obstacle interposed to their 
union. 

In the delineation of Ophelia in the shattered state of her 
mind there is much to admire, but there is more to be, if 
possible, excused. 

IV. 7. Kino. 
I'll haye prepared him 
A chalice for the nonce ; whereon but tipping 
If he by chance escape your Tenom'd stock, 
Our purpose may hold there. 

There is little in our Poet's writings more painful than 
such a scene as this; the cool deliberation with which 
Laertes comes into such a plot is so inconsistent with his 
character as exhibited in the other parts of the play : the 
clumsiness of the whole contrivance, and the barefaced man- 
ner in which the King is made to expose his villainous pur- 
pose to one who is already more than half his enemy, that 
one is tempted to ask where the mighty spirit is fled which 
dictated some portions of this most unequal performance. 

What an abandonment also of the great design of the tra- 
gedy, as announced in the first Act, that there should be a 
train laid which is to bring about the catastrophe while the 
principal actor is not cognizant of it, and has of course no 
part in it. The death of the King is in consequence brought 
about without that intention of the mind of Hamlet which 
was necessary to connect it with the early scenes of the 
play, and to give dignity to the great catastrophe. 

IV. 7. QniE(«. 
There is a willow grows askannt the brook, 
That shews his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 
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Therewith fantastic garlancb did she make 

Of crow-fiowers, nettles, daisies, and lopg purples. 

An injudicious preference is here shewn to the reading of 
the quartos over that of the folios^ which have ^' aslant a 
brook/^ and 

There, with fantastic garlands did she comb. 

She came to the brook wearing the garlands of flowers in 
which she had a little before appeared in the presence of the 
Queen ; then, clambering to hang them on the branches of 
the willow, a sliver broke, and she and her weedy trophies 
fell into the stream. She resorted to the willow ^^ to make 
her a garland, as being forsaken," as Benedick says of the 
Count. 



V. 1. First Clown. 

And the more pity, that great folks shall have countenance in this world to 
drown or hang themselves more than their ■yen Christian. 

This remarkable expression is equivalent to fellow-Chris- 
tian. It is so rare that it ought to have been supported by 
more instances of the use of it than those in the notes. In 
the Repertory of Records annexed to Strype's Memorials, 
that marked H.H. has the following clause: — ^^ Some spiced 
consciences, taking pity of the poor, thought a sore matter to 
lose so many of their even Christians.*' In Wilson's Rheto- 
riquey written in 1553, ^'Beasts and birds without reason love 
one another; they shroud and they flock together, and 
shall man, endued with such gifts, hate his even Christian^ 
and eschew company.'' Ed. 1535, p. 119. We may ob- 
serve that to shroud means to crowd together for the sake of 
warmth, as appears by Palsgrave. It would not be easy to 
find many instances of the use of " even Christian " later than 
the time of Shakespeare. 
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V. 1. PiKtT ClOWW. 

In youth, when I did kyre, did lore, ftc. 

The grave-digger's song is evidently that attributed to 
Lord Yauz^ printed in the Earl of Sorrey^s poems. The 
deviations which he makes from the original may be set down 
to his own ignorance; but they may also be variations 
which he had found in some copy of the ballad, for we know 
that in one instance these simple and affecting stanzas were 
made the basis of a longer ballad by a versifier of inferior 
powers to the original author. Tliis was Henry Parker, yeo- 
man of the wardrobe to Henry Earl of Derby, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, who wrought much of Lord Vauz's ballad into a 
ballad of his own of twenty-seven stanzas, to which he has 
prefixed this epigraph : — 

Henry Fte'ker old age in ptper pale doth tell, 

To world, to wealth, to woe, to want and wrack fkrt weO. 

Two stanzas of it will be sufficient. 

lime hath me orerflow's 

Old age hath me in snare ; 
Grey hain are rife and orergrowii 

And will me to prepare, 

A pick-aze and a spade, 

A plat to make my grave. 
So tract of time ha& tamed young trade 

Which age no more mnst have. 

The whole ballad may be seen in Harl. MS, 1927. 



v. I. Haiclkt. 
The toe of the peasant comes so near tiie heel of Uie courtier he galls his 

KIBK. 

This should probably be kibes, in the plural. It is the 
same as chilblains, as we learn from Florio's Italian Dic- 
tionary, ^' Bugancia, kibes or chilblains/' 
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y. I. Hamlkt. 
Alas, poor Yorick ! 

The folios have before this exclamation the words '^ Let 
.me see ; " which I mention not so much for the value of 
this special instance^ as to observe that there are few scenes 
in the modern editions which more require to be revised and 
compared with the ancient copies than this. No small por- 
tion of the true spirit of the original is lost 

y. I. Hamlet. 
Woul't drink up Esil ? eat a crocodile ? 

Much as has been written upon this word^ a passage in 
Shakespeare's own Sonnets has not been brought to the illus- 
tration of it. 

Whilst like a willing patient T will drink 

Potions of eyiell 'gainst my strong infection. Sonnbt cxi. 

This shews it was not any river so called, but some despe- 
rate drink. The word occurs often in a sense of which ace- 
turn is the best representative, associated with verjuice and 
vinegar. It is the term used for one ingredient of the bitter 
potion given to our Saviour on the cross, about the compo- 
sition of which the commentators are greatly divided. Thus 
the eighth prayer of the Fifteen Oos, in the Salisbury 
Primer, 1555, begins thus: — " O Blessed Jesu I sweetness 
of heart and ghostly pleasure of souls, I beseech thee for the 
bitterness of the ayaell and gall that thou tasted and suffered 
for me in thy passion, &c.^ 
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y. 2. Hamlet. 

and tbat should teach us 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

The sooner Dr. Farmer^s unfortunate remark on this pas- 
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sage is expunged the better. Rough-hew is not and never 
was techmcaU It is a common English word applicable to 
to all kinds of work where there is room for ordinary manual 
labour before the master comes and applies a skilful hand. 
Thus, in Palsgrave's Table of Verbs, '^ I rough-hewe a pece of 
tymber to make an ymage of, or to put to some byldyng : '' 
and again, '^ It is rough-hewen all redy, I will now fall a kar- 
vynge of it,'* p. 344. This is in 1530. Florio in 1598 ex- 
plains the Italian Abbozzare '< to rough-hew any first draught, 
to bungle ill-favouredly," and Abbozamenio is ^^a rough, 
coarse, imperfect, bungling piece of work."' In the Epilogue 
to the play of The Death qf Robert Earl qf Huntingdon, 

Thus it MatQda^s stoiy shewn hi art 
And rough-kewn out by an nncnnning hand 
Being of the moat material points oompackt 
That with the certainst state of tmth do stand. 

And in The Scourge of Folly by John Davies, called of 
Hereford, 

Hioh leam'd art in the laws ; then we retain 
Thee with Love's fee to smooth our bill rougk'kewn ; 
For thou wilt say, we cause hare to complain 
Which in our piteous bill at large is shewn. 

Concerning the meaning of the passage there can be no 
doubt. We but begin a work ; God finishes it. 

v. S. Hamlet. 
And stand a comma *twizt their amities. 

Dr. Johnson's note is ingenious, but the Poet's intention 
appears to have been to ridicule such an absurd expression 
in some speech or document of the time. 

V. 2 Uamut. 

Without dtbatement further, more or less, 
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He should the bearers put to sudden death. 
Not shriying-time allowed. 

In the last clause there is another outrage on every just 
and proper feelings though it is not necessary to suppose 
with Steevens that Hamlet means without allowing them 
time for repentance. It was a term in common use for any 
short period. All he meant was^ that they should be put to 
instant death. 



V. S. Hamlet. 

The phrase would be more obbm an to the matter, if we could carry a cannon 
by our sides. 

In the quarto of 1 603 it is cousin-fferman. Chaucer, in 
the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, writes 

Eke Plato sayth, whoso can hym redct 
The wordes mote ben cosyn to the dede. 

Here is the word or phrase in its pristine state. Shake- 
speare adds '^german/' and at length ^^german'^ entirely 
supplants ^' cousin/' and becomes part of our current lan- 
guage. 

V. 2. Hamlbt. 

Let my disclaiming from a purposed eril 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot my arrow o*er the house, 
And hurt my brothkr. 

It is thus in all the earlier editions^ but in the folios the 
word is mother. The change might be made by Shakespeare 
after he retired to Stratford^ the passage as it originally 
stood coming too near to an incident which had recently oc- 
curred in the family of Greville in that neighbourhood^ where 
one of them had by misadventure killed his brother with an 
arrow. 
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V. 9. Hamlkt. 

as this fell seijeant Death 
Is strict in his arrest. 

The apposite quotation from Sylvester loses its effect 
through an oversight in the transcriber. It ought to be 

And Death, dread seijeant of th' eternal jadge 
Comes very late to his sole-seated lodge. 

It occurs in the Third Day of the First Week. Sylvester 
is the earlier writer^ but Shakespeare's substitution of '^ fell 
for *^ dread '* shews a roaster hand. 



V. 3. FOBTINBRAS. 

let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage. 

As may be seen in the monument in Westminster Abbey 
of Sir Francis Vere, a soldier^ who died in 1608. This was 
no doubt at that time the accustomed mode of burial of a 
soldier of rank. 

It is a remarkable peculiarity of Hamlety that whoever ap- 
proaches these plays with the intention of commenting upon 
them^ whatever may be the leading character of his annota- 
tions, finds more passages on which to remark in this than 
in any other. 
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Db. Habbnet must have been the terror of all those who, 
either in sincere belief of the efficacy of the means they 
used, or with a view to strengthen a religious party by the 
exhibition of powers apparently more than human, practised 
the arts of exorcism. We have shewn, when speaking of 
Twelfth Night, how he attacked the Puritans. He had no 
sooner completed his exposure of some attempts by them 
of the kind in question than he turned to the Papists, and 
with equal force of reason and power of ridicule exposed 
similar pretensions of theirs; thus vindicating for himself 
his right to the position which, in his last will, he claims 
for himself, as one who "renounced all modern Popish 
superstitions as well as all novelties of Geneva." 

It is remarkable that in both instances the Poet whose 
works we are considering fights by his side. 

Dr. Harsnet's book has the following title : — A Declaration 
afegregioHS Popish Imposture*, to withdraw the heart* qf hit 
Majesty'* subjects Jrom their allegiance, and from the truth of 
Chriatian Religum, under the pretence of casting out devils - 
practised by Edmund*, alias Weston, and divers Roman 
Priests, his wicked associates. Whereunto are annexed the 
copies of the confessions and examinations of the parties 
themselves, which were pretended to be possessed and dis- 
posaessed, taken upon oath before his Mqjesty's Commisnoners 
Jbr Causes Ecclesiastical. 

The affair had occurred several years before, namely, in 
1585 or 1586 ; but Harsnef s book was not printed till 1603. 
There is a second edition in 1606, 

In this case six persons were supposed to be possessed. 



namely, Marwood, who was a servant of Babington, the 
conspirator; Robert Maynicj a young gentleman ; oneman- 
and three maid- servants of Mr. Edmund Peckhamj son 
of Sir George Peckham, of Denton, in Buckinghamshire. 
There were not fewer than twelve priests engaged beside 
Edmunds the Jesuit, among whom was Cornehua, the 
priest to whom the ghost of Lord Stourton appeared at the 
altar. An account of the affair was drawn up by some of 
the priests. This fell into the hands of Harsnet, and from 
this and the confessions and examinations of some of the 
persons exorcised he compiled his exposure of the whole 
business. 

Not the least curious part of the transaction is that the 
possessed had given names to the devils who infested them, 
and the names themsidves. The list is very remarkable, as 
connected with the popular superstitions of England. 
Here they are : — 

Hppin, Philpot, Maho, Modu, Soforce, Hilco, Smolkeo, 
Hillio, Hiaclito, Lusty Huffcap, CUton, Benion, Hilo, 
Motubizanto, Killico, Hob, Portiriccio, Frateretto, Fllb- 
herdigibet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto, Lusty Jollie Jenkin, 
Delicat, Puff, Purr, Lusty Dick, CorneKdcap, Nurri, Malkin, 
Wilkin, Helemodion, KiUicocam, Hoberdicut, Pudding of 
Thame, Pour-dieu, Bonions. Of these some were master 
devils, some subordinates. The masters were Pippin, 
Philpot, Maho, Modu, and Soforce. 

It is a curious point whence such fantastical words were 
derived. We sec several which are plain English words or 
phrases. The most remarkable of these, Pudding of Thame, 
Sarah Williams, one of the possessed, states in her con- 
fession that she had often heard such a being spoken of 
jestingly when she was a child. Hoberdidance she referred to 
" a merry talc of Hoberdidance, that used his cunning to make 
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a lady laugh/' which her mistress used to tell when they were 
at work. Maho came into her mind because she had read a 
tale of Maho in a book ; and as to many of the rest she 
accounts for them in a very natural way, thinking that she 
must have got them from a number of very strange names 
that were written ^^ upon the walls in Sir George Peckham's 
house under the hangings, which they said were the names 
of spirits.'* The hangings were probably tapestry, in which 
scenes from old romances were wrought, and these the 
names of the heroes. 

Shakespeare fastens upon these names, and, by putting 
them into the mouth of Edgar when he was acting in his 
assumed character of a Bedlamite, he casts ridicule on the 
whole affair, and teaches the people who frequented his 
theatre to view the whole with the contempt it merited. 
The means were nearly the same as those which he em- 
ployed in Twelfth Night to produce a similar result. '^ Peace, 
Smolketif peace thou fiend/' could not but recall the Smol- 
ken of this story. '^ The prince of darkness is a gentleman : 
Modo he's called, and Mahu^' would be a phrase common in 
the mouths of the people of London when this play was first 
exhibited, and ^^ the foul fiend FlibbertigibeV would lose 
his veritable existence in the minds of even the most credu- 
lous, when it was seen how in a case of only assumed 
madness such names could be used. Hobberdidance and 
Fraterretto are spirits as well known to him as to Sarah 
Williams. 

It is to 1605, the year of the appearance of the second 
edition of Harsnet's work, that Mr. Malone refers the com- 
position of this play, which was not printed before 1608. 

The names themselves would turn people's attention to 
the exorcisms in Mr. Peckham's family : but the hint would 
be given to look there for an event of the time to which 
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there was some allasion in this play by the name Edmund, 
which is given to one of the characters, Mr. Peckham's 
name being Edmund, and the principal actor being Father 
Edmunds. Edmundy it will be observed, is a name origi- 
nating in a different language and at a different period from 
Lear, Regatiy Goneril, and Cordelia. I believe Dr. Warbur- 
ton was the person who first noticed that the names of the 
spirits in King Lear corresponded with some of those in 
Harsnet's Declaration. Such discoveries are really substan- 
tial and valuable contributions to Shakespeare literature. 

There are two passages in the play not connected with 
Edgar's wild talk, in which we may trace the reading of the 
Poet in this book of Harsnet's. 

You snlphuroiis and thonght-executiiig fires, 

Vaunt couribrs of oak-deaTing thmider-bolti, 

Singe my white head 1 Act. iai. sc. 2. 

This very rare word occurs in Harsnet. He calls one of 
the Peckhams ^' the harbinger, the host, the steward, the 
vaufU'COurieTy the sacrist, and the pander" to the priests. — 
Edit. 1605, p. 12. 

Again, 

O, how this mother iwells up towards my heart ! 

Htstbrica Passio l^^own thou eUmbing sorrow, 

Thy element *8 below. Act. ii. ac. 4. 

Thus Harsnet: — ^^^ Master Maynie had a spice of the 
HyHerica Passio as seems from his youth : he himself terms 
it The Mother, as you may see in his confession, and saith 
that he was much troubled with it in France, and that it was 
one of the causes that moved him to leave his Holy Order 
whereinto he was initiated, and to return into England," 
p. 25. ^' Thy elements below" accords exactly with some 
notices of the peculiar nature of the disease by Harsnet in a 
later portion of the book. 
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To perceive the propriety of representing Edgar assuming 
the disguise in which he appears in the greater part of the 
play, we should remember that such persons as he pretended 
to be were actually to be found roving about the country in 
the days of Shakespeare. Aubrey, in whose unpublished 
writings we find more information respecting the opinions 
and ways of the common people than in any other original 
source, in his Natural History of Wiltshire, says : — " Till the 
breaking out of the Civil Wars, Tom o' Bedlams did travel 
about the country. They had been once distracted men 
that had been put into Bedlam, where recovering to some 
soberness they were licentiated to go a begging. They had 
on their left arms an armilla of tin^ about four inches long ; 
they could not get it off. They wore about their necks a 
great horn of an ox in a string or bawdrick, which when 
they came to a house for alms they did wind ; and they did 
put the drink given them into this horn, whereto they did 
put a stopple. Since the wars, I do not remember to have 
seen any of them." Edgar, we find, carries a horn. 

III. 4. Edgar. 
Bleu thy five wits. 

Five wUs were undoubtedly the five senses. Thus in 
Larke's Book of Wisdom^ ^^ And this knowledge descendeth 
and cometh of the five corporal senses and wits of the per- 
sons, as the eyes, understanding, and hearing of the ears, 
smell of the nose, taste of the mouth,'' and more plainly 
in King Henry the Eighth's Primer, 1546, ^^ My five wits 
have I fondly misused and spent, in hearing, seeing, smel- 
ling, tasting, and also feeling, which thou hast given me to 
use unto thy honour and glory, and also to the edification^ 
and profit of my neighbours.'' 
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III. 4. Edoar. 
This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibet ; he begins at curfew and walks till the first 
cock. 

The peculiar force of this passage seems not to be 
observed by the commentators. Gloster's torch is seen in 
the distance^ when the fool says^ '^Ijook, here comes a 
walking fire ;" when Edgar, speaking in the character he had 
assumed, says it is Flibbertigibet, which seems to be a 
name for the Will of the Wisp. Hence the propriety of 
''He begins at curfew and walks till the crowing of the 
cock/' that is, is seen in all the dark of night. 

III. 6. Edoajl. 
Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or paniel, brach or lym. 

There is much in the notes on the kind of dog intended 
by '' lym.'' Mr. Malone comes to the conclusion that a 
blood-hoimd is meant. But Sir John Harington, in tiie 
notes to the forty-first book of the Orlando, says : — 
'' Olivero, whose device is the spaniel or lyam hound couch- 
ing with the words Fin che vegna, doth with great modesty 
shew thereby that the spaniel or hound, that is at command, 
much waiteth till the fowls or deer be stricken, and then 
boldly leapeth into the water, or draweth after it by land, 
&c.'' Harington adopted this device for himself, and in the 
frontispiece to his translation of Ariosto a lime hound may 
be seen depicted. 

IV. 1. QLOUCESTSft. 

I stumbled when I saw : Full oft *tis teen, 
Our means secure us ; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities, 

I would propose the following as a conjectural emenda- 
tion of a passage which cannot be right as it now stands : 

I stumbled when I saw : Full oft 'tis seen 
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Oar meanness succoars us ; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. 

IV. 6. Edoab. 
Come on, sir, here's the place : — stand still. — How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to cast one's eyes so low, &c. 

Tlie incident of the cliff is so extravagantly improbable 
that there is no defending it, and we tolerate it only as 
having ^ven occasion to this which is Shakespeare's only 
great attempt at describing a particular piece of scenery. 

He had probably been at Dover, and sketched the scene 
upon the place. He evidently prepares the reader for the 
passage by several allusions to Dover in the earlier parts of 
the play, and, except for the sake of introducing these 
descriptive lines, one cannot see why Glo'ster should be led 
so far as Dover, when he might so easily have executed his 
purpose elsewhere. There is an obscurity thrown (pur- 
posely I think) over the topography of this play. 

Shakespeare was himself sensible of the improbability, 
and Edgar says, ^' Thi^ is above all strangeness.'^ Dr. 
Johnson says, ^^This scene and the stratagem by which 
Glo^ster is cured of his desperation are wholly borro>7ed from 
Sidney's Arcadia, book ii. f butthi9 is a mistake. It is true 
we have a blind king who seeks the bro>ir of a rock with the 
intention of throwing himself headlong. He as^s his son 
to conduct him thither. So far the stories are coincident, 
but the improbable part is not yet entered upon ; and, so fiar 
from Shakespeare having here followed Sidney, or having 
any countenance from a more cautious writer of fiction, the 
son in the Arcadia even refuses to conduct his father to the 
spot. Shakespeare, as far as our knowledge at present goes, 
must be answerable in his own proper person and alone for 
what is too improbable to give as an incident any degree of 
pleasure. 

VOL. JI. T 
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At the nme time be may hmve owed the concepttOD of 
tiiat particular mode of suicide to Sidney, since the passage 
occurs in that part of the Arcadia to which he owed, accord- 
ing to Steevens, the episodical incidents of Glo'ater, Edmund^ 
and Edgar. Bat there actually occurred in Shakespeare's 
time the inodent of a London merchant committing saicide 
by throwing himself headlong firom the tower of one of the 
churches. 




OTHELLO. 

Thb eritdcs who have laboured to establish the exact chro- 
nological order of the dramatic writings of Shakespeare^ have 
been not a little perplexed with the play of Othello, or the 
Moor of Venice. The singular expression^ 

Hie hearts of old gsre hands, 
Bat our new heraldry is hands, not hearts, Act i. So. 4. 

was regarded by Warburton as containing an allusion to the 
addition of the red hand of Ulster to the family arms of per- 
sons who were admitted into the order of Baronets, which was 
founded by King James the First in 1611 ; whence the infer- 
ence was very naturally drawn that the play could not have 
been written earlier than that year, and probably not long 
after it. It is chiefly on the strength of this passage that in 
his celebrated Essay, as originally published in 17^0, Mr. 
Malone assigns Othello to 1611. Dr. Drake, who has, how- 
ever, but small pretension to be regarded as an original in- 
vestigator in his Shakesperian labours, contends for the suc- 
ceeding year ; and it is known that the addition of the hand 
was not finally determined on before 1612. Mr. Chalmers^ 
chiefly relying on the same supposed allusion, places this 
play as late as 1614, making it the latest in the whole series. 
It cannot be denied that the expression is a very peculiar 
one, and one not likely to be made use of by the Poet to 
express the very ordinary sentiment which it is made to con- 
vey, without some peculiar reason for it The word ^^ he- 
raldry'^ must be brought in by some association indepen- 
dent of the business of the play. It is also a remarkable 
coincidence that there should have been a '^new heraldry of 

T 2 
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hands" in the Poet's lifetime, and that there should be in this 
passage of his writings mention of a ^' new heraldry'' in con- 
nection with " hands." HandSy it will be remembered, were 
at the institution of the order of Baronets a figure very little 
used in English heraldry. Yet there is not only every 
reason to believe, but it is certain, that this play existed long 
before 1611 ; and that, therefore, either there is no allusion 
at all in this passage to the red hand of Ulster, or it is 
an expression introduced into the play at some period after 
the play had been for some years upon the stage. And the 
latter is probably the true solution. 

Mr. Malone lived to change his opinion. In the latest 
edition of his Essay, that published after his death by Mr. 
Boswell^ the work here quoted as BonuelPs Malone, 1821, 
OtheUo is placed in 1604. ^^ We know,'' says Mr. Malone, 
'^ that it was acted in 1604, and I have therefore placed it in 
that year." To this Mr. BosweU adds, ^^ Mr. Malone never 
expressed himself at random. I therefore deeply lament 
that I have not been able to discover upon what evidence he 
knew this important and decisive fact." How the know- 
ledge of the fact was acquired by Mr. Malone, it is not ma>- 
terial to inquire ; but the fact itself rests on very sufficient 
authority. 

Mr. Cunningham in his valuable contribution to dramatic 
literature^ the Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at 
Courts 8vQ, 1842, published by the Shakespeare Society, has 
given, at p. 203, extracts from the accounts for the year be- 
ginning November 1, 1604, and ending on the 31st October, 
1605. In these accounts it appears that the King's Players, 
that is, the company to which Shakespeare belonged, per- 
formed the play of The Moor of Venice^ at the Banquetting 
House at Whitehall, on the nighjt of the first of November^ 
(\11 Hallows Day,) 1604. The appeamnoe in Mr. Cunning- 
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ham's book of the date " 1605 " immediately over this entry 
might occasion the fact to be overlooked, that the entry 
really belongs to 1604 ; but that it does so is manifest from 
the whole tenor of the passage. 

Here, then, we have the evidence which Mr. Boswell called 
for ; or, if not that particular evidence, yet evidence quite as 
conclusive as any known to Mr. Malone could be, that 
Othello was performed in 1604. 

Any inference from passages in the play, from its great 
excellence as a play, from any reference of it to a fancied 
history of the progress of the Poet's mind and genius, must 
go for nothing when opposed by robust historical testimony 
such as this. 

Nobody had ever thought of throwing this noble compo- 
sition farther back in the Poet's life, when Mr. CoUier an- 
nounced that Othello was performed before Queen Elizabeth 
in 1602. 

This announcement was made in 1836, in a very valuable 
little volume entitled New Particulars regarding the Works of 
Shakespeare, The information was derived from a paper at 
Bridgewater House, part of the papers, private and official, left 
by Lord Chancellor EUesmere. Queen Elizabeth honoured 
him, when Sir Thomas Egerton, with a visit at Harefield in 
1602, remaining with him three days, namely, the last day of 
July and the first and second of August. Nothing appears 
to have been spared to provide suitable entertainment for Her 
Majesty t and among the accounts of the expenses incurred 
on that occasion Mr. Collier found the following entry : 

Rewardes to the Vaulters, Players, and Dauncers-H>f this, 
x^ to Burbidge's Players for Othello — Lxiiii^i xvii* x^. 

The whole of this paper of accounts was afterwards printed 
by Mr. Collier in his work entitled The Egerton Papers^ 
published by the Camden Society^ in 1840. 
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liiis appears to be evidence of the same dedsive character 

tlritfa that of the Revel Accounts of 1604-5 : and yet, having 

been abready led to look with a certain amount of suspicion 

upon the matter produced from the repositories at Bridge^ 

water House, in connection with the name and proceedings 

of Shakespeare, for reasons given in the First Part of these 

Illustrations, and these suspicions not having been removed 

(though I am free to confess that by a sight of the originals 

they might possibly be dispelled), I cannot say but that I look 

upon this evidence as not absolutely precluding further in^ 

quiry. Mr. Collier himself appears to have felt some diffi-> 

culty :— ^^' It is singular that only one play and one company 

should be specified/' It is so, and that only ten pounds 

should, as far as the evidence goes, have been assigned to 

the company at the Black Friars, the principal company of 

the time, leaving 54/. 18#. lOd. to be disbursed to other 

parties^ who in a manner somewhat similar contributed to 

the amusement of the visitors. A sight of the original 

might I say dispel all suspicion, and I make these remarks 

only to put the inquirer into the chronological order on his 

guard; but the suspicion that all may not be right is a 

little strengthened by the fact which Mr. Collier states, when 

a third time, in his edition of Shakespeare, he has occasion 

to speak of this paper, that the clause^ " Of this x^^ to Bur- 

bidge's players for Othello," is an interlineation; and there is 

certainly no apparent reason why such a piece of informal 

tion should have been added after the accoimt had been 

made up. 

Habits of criticism are apt to induce habits of scepticism, 
which may easily run into undue excess ; and so it may be 
in the present case. In the absence of the originals it would 
be unwise to pretend to pronounce any decisive opinion, and 
I shut up the question of the date of this play with an ex-> 
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presaion of a hope that further evidence may yet be found 
for placing the composition of this noble tragedy among the 
literary honours of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

Yet I would make one remark on what is a probable limi 
tation of the date of the play in one direction. This is a 
passage which^ however when detached it presents a beauti- 
ful and striking image^ has been oftener noticed for a certain 
dramatical impropriety, and which is not found in one of the 
early and authoritative editions. The passage is this : — 

Iaoo. — ^Patience, I say ; your mind, perhaps, may change. 
Otbsllo. — Never, lago. Like to the Pontick sea, 

Whose icy carrent and compulstre coarse 

Ne*er feels retiring ehh, hat keeps dae on 

To the Propontick and the Hellespont ; 

Even so my hloody thoaghts, &c. Act iii. So. 3. 

Steevens has remarked that Shakespeare probably owed 
this to Pliny's Natural History as translated by Philemon 
Holland : — '* And the Sea Pontus evermore floweth and run- 
neth out into Propontis, but the sea never retireth back 
again within Pontus.'^ Now this translation was first pub- 
lished in 1601, so that if, as seems probable, Shakespeare 
had read the passage, there is a probability established that 
the play was not written before 1601. 

Shakespeare evidently had in his mind the Euxine; so 
that it is little probable that we owe the passage to Sir Philip 
Sidney's impress, which was the Caspian Sea, with the motto, 
Sine refiuxu. 

Few persons will doubt that the production of this pas- 
sage in Holland's Pliny was a valuable contribution by Mr. 
Steevens to the illustration of these plays. And yet mark how 
he is treated by one of the modem editors in his note on 
the passage before us. '^ It is delightful to see how Shake- 
speare's knowledge impresses itself, even in technicalities, 
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tipon pm^tical men whose minds are not deluded by the 
low pedantry of such critics as Steevens. A gentleman who 
writes to us as 'a sailor/ begs us to notice this passage as 
exhibiting a proof of the poet's knowledge ^ of the continual 
flow of the tide through the Gut of Gibraltar/ ''-^Knight's 
Shakspere. Tragedies, vol. i. p. 297. Steevens's illustration 
is substantial and good ; Mr. Knight's correspondent's in 
the highest degree vain and ridiculous. But this is too much 
the way in which the recent editors have treated those who 
have been the real and the efieetive labourers in the Shake- 
sperian field. 

Othello is more nearly approaching to what tragedy ought 
to be than any of the other tragedies^ so called, of Shake- 
speare. They are noble compositions, but they partake 
more of the character of histories than tragedies ; while in 
Othello we have a unity of design, 

senrehir ad immn 
Qoalifl ab mcc|)to prooesaeriti 

and that design one such as Melpomene might be proud to 
own. 

This play never appeared in print till 1622i. 

A question has been raised to what race Shakespeare in- 
tended we should suppose Othello to belong. He represents 
him as " black/' Act iii. Sc. 3 ; perhaps as " thick-lipped," 
Act i. Sc. I ; and these characteristics seem to suggest that we 
are to regard him as sprung from one of the negro races. But 
Shakespeare in the second scene of the fourth act seems to 
point to Mauritania as the native country of Othello. 

RoDERiGo. — Is that true ? why, then, Othello and Desdemona return again 

to Venice. 
Iaoo. — Oy no ; he goes into Mauritania, and takes away with him the fiur 

Desdemona, unless his ahode be lingered here by some accident. 

So that Othello is to be regarded as a Moor in the proper 
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sense of the word, a native of the northern coast of Africa 
towards the west; and the expression ''black'' is to be in- 
terpreted as meaning no more than very darky and this in 
comparison with the fair European. 

Moor^ however^ it may be observed was used by English 
tniters very extensively^ and all the dark races seem by some 
trriters to be regarded as comprehended under it. Sir 
Thomas Elyot calls the Ethiopians, Moors. A distinction 
however was sometimes made between black Moors and 
white Moors. 

There is one peculiarity in this play which has not I think 
been noticed by the commentators. There seem to me 
more passages in it which remind of passages in the Venus 
and Adonis and The Rape ofLturece, than in any other play; 
as if;^ when he was writing Othello, he recollected certain 
passages in those his early poems. 

Yet I'll not Bhed her blood ; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monomental alabaster. 

Compare with this, Lucretia, 

Where, like a Tirtuons monument she lies. 



And again, 



And again. 



Without the bed her other fair hand was, 
On the green coverlet ; whose perfect white 
Shew'd like an April daisy on the grass. 



With more than admiration he admired 

Her aznre veins, her alabaster skin. 

Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 



So in the Venus and Adonis — 



Trifles nnwitnessed with eye or ear 

Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves^ 
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reminds of the well-remembered passage ill this play, 

Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous coDfirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ ; 

and more strikingly. 

For he being dead, with him b beauty slain, 
And, beauty dead, black chaos oomei again, 

of the emphatic expression of Othello 

andwhen I Iotc thee not, 
Chaos is come again ; — 

in both we hare the present for the future. 



I. 2. Othsllo. 

For know, lago, 
But that I lore the gentle Desdemona, 
I would not my ukhouskd free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the ska's worth. 

This passage affords one of the best proofs of Shake* 
speare's acquaintance with the Italian language. Unlioused 
conyeys to English ears no idea of anything which any one 
would be unwilling to resign ; and in fact it is only by recol« 
lecting the way in which the Italians use cassare that we 
arrive at its true meaning, which is unmarried. A soldier 
was as much unhoused, in the ordinary meaning of the term, 
after marriage as before. Othello would not resign the 
freedom of his bachelor^staie. 

Shakespeare has other passages in which he speaks of 
treasures buried in the deep. It is in England a favourite 
notion, as every school boy could tell, that at the bottom of 
the sea there are inappreciable treasures, chests of gold and 
silver and all kinds of precious stones, which have been 
either cast into the deep in the time of storms, or buried in 
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its bosom with the ships in which they were being trans- 
ported. 

III. 3. Iago. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; *tis sometbiDgy nothing; 
*Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slaTe to thousands : 
Bnt he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

There are several passages in Wilson^s Khetorique which 
remind one of Shakespeare^ so many that it might be 
affirmed to be a book which Shakespeare had at some period 
of his life not only read but studied. The resemblance to 
the lines above of the following passage found in the chapter 
on Amplification is remarkable : — '^The places of Logique help 
oft for amplification. As, where men have a wrong opinion, 
and think theft a greater fault than slander, one might 
prove the contrary as well by circumstances as by argu- 
ments. And first, he might shew that slander is theft, and 
every slanderer is a thief. For as well the slanderer as the 
thief do take away another man's possession against the 
owner's will. After that he might shew that a slanderer is 
worse than any thief, because a good name is better than all 
the goods in the worlds and that the loss of money may be 
recovered, but the loss of a man's good name cannot be 
called back again : and a thief may restore that again which 
he hath taken away, but a slanderer cannot give a man his 
good name again which he hath taken from him. Again, he 
that stealeth goods or cattle robs only but one man, but an 
evil-tongued man infecteth all their minds unto whose ears 
this report shall come.'' p. 126. 

III. 3. Iaoo. 
O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-ey*d monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. 

Sir Thomas .Hanmer in this passage ventured on the bold 
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Substitution of make tot ^' mock/' and has been follot^ed by 
the Variorum editors^ very improperly as seems to me. 

Many attempts have been made to explain the passage^ 
whether we read mock or make ; but they have failed, owing 
to their having referred " meat it feeds on '^ to the object of 
jealousy and the circumstances, and not to the person jea- 
lous. The meaning of the Poet appears to me clearly and 
beautifully e±pressed. Jealousy mocks the person who sur- 
renders his mind to her influence, deluding him perpetually 
with some new shew of suspicion, sporting herself with his 
agonized feelings, just as the feline tribe sport with the prey 
which they have got into their power. The cat is '^ green- 
eyed.'' 

III. 3. Othkllo. 
NoWf by yond* marblk hsatkn. 

He must be a very cold reader of poetry indeed, who re- 
Quires any justification of this expression, which is grand 
and beautiful. The critics have supplied us with two 
parallels. I add that it reminds of the equally grand image 
presented in the book of Job. 

Hast thou with him spread out the sky, 

Which is strong, and as a molten looking-glass ? 

Chap, zzzrii. t. 18. 

III. 4. Othello. 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother giTe. 

By ^^ Egyptian" Shakespeare may mean either an Egyptian 
properly so called, or a Oipsey, or Bohemian, as the same 
people are called in many parts of the continent. Presents 
of this kind from Gipseys proper occur in Italian poetry } 
thus Ariosto : — 

About her neck a jewel rich she ware, 

A cross all set with stones in gold well tried : 
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This relick late a Boem pilgrim bare. 
And gave her &ther other things beside. 
Which costly things he kept with no small care. 

O. F. Canto zxriii. St 15. 

But the mention of ^^ mummy/' and other points in the pas- 
sage, seem to guide us to the true Egyptians, neighbours of 
the Moors. 

There is something more classical in the expression 

In her prophetic fury sewed the work, 

than is perhaps anywhere else to be found in these plays ; 
but the phrase may have presented itself to Shakespeare in 
the writings of Sylvester, where it often occurs. 

III. 3. Iaso. 

Not poppy, nor mandraooka, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow'd'st yesterday. 

A little further justification or elucidation of '^mandra- 
gora " than the notes supply may be acceptable. The word 
occurs again in Anthony and Cleopatra : — 

Give me to drink mandragora 
That I may sleep out this great gap of time 
My Anthony is away. Act i. Sc. 6. 

Parkinson {Paradisus Terresiris, fol. 1629, page 378) 
speaks of it as only another name for the mandrake; but it 
appears from what he says that it was not used in England 
as a soporific. He states, however, that it is regarded as 
possessed of the soporiferous quality : — " The apples have 
a soporiferous property, as Levinus Lemnius maketh men- 
tion, in his Herbal to the Bible, of an experiment of his 
own.'' Sir John Feme {Blazon of Gentry, 4to. 1586, p. 
112) says, that '^ Macrobius, Duke of Carthage, set upon the 
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Assyrians' camp^ even when they were sunk into a drunken 
sleep, by the immoderate use of wine with mandrake ; ^^ and, 
like him, Parkinson says, that ^' Hamilcar, the Carthaginian 
captain^ is said to have infected the wine of the Lybians with 
the apples of mandrake, whereby, they being made exceeding 
drowsy, he obtained a famous victory over them/' Bartho- 
lomeus {De Proprietatibus Iteruniy lib. xvii. cap. 104) says 
that the rind infused in wine is given to drink to them that 
are to be cut by the surgeon, that they should sleep. It may 
be suspected that when Shakespeare used the word, mandra- 
gora had but a traditional and historical claim to be reckoned 
among the ^^ drowsy syrups of the world,'' though Cole says 
in his Dictionary that it is ** a root used by the chirurgeons 
to cast men into a deep sleep.'' 

III. 3. Othsllo. 

Pridei pomp, and oircum stancb of ^oriout war. 

So singular a use of the word ^' circumstance" requires 
something to shew that it was not without precedent. Take 
the following from Langley's Translation of Polydore Virgil, 
where we find that the Romans celebrated their dead '^ with 
great pomp and circumstance." FoL 122 b. 

IV. 2. Othkllo. 

but (alas !) to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point bis slow nnmoving finger at. 

Thus the passage about which there has been so much 
controversy stands in the Variorum. 
The quartos represent it thus : — 

but alas, to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scome, 
To point his slow unmouing finger (and fingers) at. 
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The folios— 

But alas, to make me 
The fixed Figure for the time of Soorne 
To point his slow, and moving finger at. 

These variations shew that there was some uncertainty 
about the true reading of the passage among the author's 
contemporaries. I have little doubt that the particles '^ of^^ 
and ^^for" have changed places : and that^ on the whole, the 
true reading i 



hut, alas ! to make me 
The filed figure of the time, for Soom 
To point hia slow and moying finger at. 

It is of the nature of that feeling which leads a person to 
suppose himself an object of scorn and derision, to think of 
himself also as an object of universal attention. Thus Othello 
represents to himself that he shall be *^ the fixed figure of 
the time/' the one object of public attention, every passer by 
pointing at him the finger of scorn. 

IV. 3. DSBDSMONA. 

My mother had a maid, called — Barbara ; 
She was in lore ; and be she lored proved mad 
And did forsake her ; she had a soi^ of willow, 
An old thing *twas, but it ezpress'd her fortme. 
And she died singing it. 

Ludovicus Vives cautions women of quality from enter- 
taining in their service young women who could '' sing a bal- 
lad with a clear voice." They were rather to choose one 
<^sad, pale, and untrimmed.^' He was following Jerome. 
His Instruction of a Ckrutian Woman was published in 
English in 1592. 
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IV. 3. DlSOSMONA. 

HeaTen me foch met aend, 
Not to pick bad from bad ; but by bad men4. 

Shakespeare having remarked in King John 

How oft the light of meana to do ill deeda 
Makea ill deeda done, 

we may probably take these words of Desdemona, as beside 
dieir purpose in the drama itself, intended as a hint and 
warning to the audience not to be infected by the fearful 
instance about to be presented of the higher paroxysms of 
passion. We have noticed simile caution on other occa- 
sions. 

V. 2. Otbsllo. 
Tet ahe moat die, elae she'll betray more men. 

All the original copies agree in this reading : and^ as far as 
I know^ none of the modem editors have found any difficulty 
in accepting it, and giving it a place in the text without note 
or comment. Tet I confess the sense is not clear to me. It 
seems as if it should be that Othello is the '^ betrayed/' not 
Cassio, or any other person whom the Moor in his disor- 
dered mind may suppose to be a second Cassio. I would 
therefore suggest, as worthy of consideration, that the line 
may have been originally — 

Yet ahe must die, else ahe'U betray me more. 

This conjecture is to a certain extent supported by the 
use of the word betray in the following passage of Beard's 
Theatre of Gad's Judgment , 4to 1531 : — " Out of the same 
fountain sprang the words of Queen Hecuba in Euripides, 
speaking to Menelaus touching Helen, when she admonished 
him to enact this law, that any woman which should betray 
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her husband's credit and her own chastity to another roan, 
should die the death/* p. 387. 

V. 8. Othbllo. 
of one, whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. 

The commentators have not informed us what tree or 
what gum is here intended. 

The gum is probably that called Bemix, of which the fol- 
lowing account is given in 7%e Great Herbal: — "Bemix is 
the gomme of a tre that groweth beyond the see. For this 
tre droppeth a gommy thicknesse that hardeneth by heat of 
the Sonne/* Its uses in medicine are then described. 
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ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

This is another of those historical tragedies on which the 
genius of Shakespeare delighted to employ itself in the ma- 
turity of his powers. We know that it existed in 1608, for 
in the May of that year it was entered in the Stationers' 
Books, but no edition of it of that date is known, the earliest 
being that in the folio of 1623. It was no doubt written 
about 1608, and in succession with Julius Casar and Corio- 
lanus. I have as little to observe upon this as on the other 
Roman plays. 

I. 1. Dbmbtrius. 

I'm fall sorry, 
That he appeoves the common liar, who 
Thus speaks of him at Rome. 

Shakespeare uses approve here and elsewhere in the sense 
of gain credit far; as in this passage, and in King Lear, 
*^ Good King, thou must approve the common saw ; ^* and 
again in Hamlet^ ^^ He may approve our eyes and speak to 
if It is an intermediate stage between the original sense 
of prove and the modem sense of the word approve. 

V. 2. CiBSAR. 

Bravest at the last : 
She lefell'd at our purposes, and, bdng royal, 
Took her own way. 

This passage is left without any annotation, and yet there 
is meaning in it which many readers might not discover. 
Doilabella had alluded to the augurs. This introduces the 
idea of the flight of birds ; this the idea of hawking ; and 
Cleopatra, brave in her death, is represented under tlie 
image of a hawk levelling at the purposes of her conqueror. 
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and rendering them dead or ineffectual. The idea of hawk- 
ing introduced the idea of other field-sports, and to the hawk 
Shakespeare transfers the attribute of a hart-royafy which 
had the privilege of roaming at large unmolested, and taking 
its own way to its lair. Thus Cleopatra being ^* royal *' had 
" taken her own way *' in self-destruction. 

In The Gentleman^s Recreation, p. 6, the liberty of the 
hart-royal is thus described : — " If the King or Queen shall 
happen to hunt or chase a hart, and he escape with life, he 
shall ever after be called a hart-royal ; but if he fly so far 
from the forest or chase that it is unlikely he will ever return 
of his own accord to the place aforesaid, and that proclama- 
tion be made in all towns and villages thereabout, that none 
shall kill or offend him, but that he may safely return, if he 
list, he is then called a hart royal proclaimed." 

y. 2. First Guard. 

This is an aspick's trail ; and these fig leaves 
Have slime upon them, such as the aspick leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. 

Mr. Barry has suggested to me that for caves we should 
read canes, the reeds of Nile. In the original copies it is 
caties. . This reading may be supported by the following pas- 
sage in the writings of Bishop Taylor.*: — *^The canes of 
Egypt, when they newly arise from their bed of mud and 
slime of Nilus, start into equal and continual length, and 
are interrupted with hard knots,*' &c. 
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This play was not printed till it appeared in the folio of 
1623. There are in it few notes of time. The kind of his- 
tory to which it belongs renders it probable that it was 
written about the same time with King Lear, the date of 
which is about 1605. 

See the Introductory Remarks on The Merchant of Venice 
for a ballad containing an incident resembling a principal 
incident of this play. I would not^ however, be at all confi- 
dent that this beautiful play, which classes rather with those 
produced in the freshness of the Poet's age and genius, does 
not belong to the reign of Elizabeth, about the time when 
iie produced As You Like It. 



I. 1. First Gbntlbman. 

Yon do not meet a man but frowns ; our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than onr courtiers 
Still seem, as does the king's. 

This is the way in which the text of the old copy is exhi- 
<bited in the modern editions : the original text being this : — 

You do not meet a man but frowns. 
Our bloods no more obey the heavens 
Than our oourtiers : 
Still seem as do*s the kings. 

Neither can be right. The following regulation was sug- 
gested to me by Mr. Bright. 

Yon do not meet a man but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens then : our courtiers 
StiU seem as does the king. 
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I. 4. IlfOOBN. 

if he should write, 
And I not have it, 'twere a paper lost, 
As offered mercy is. 

Thus all the editions, ancient and modem. It is ellip- 
tical : the full form being 

if he should write, 
And I not have it, 'twere a pi^>er lost 
As dear af< offered mercy is — 

like the loss of a pardon in its transmission to a condemned 
criminaL 

I. 7. Iacrimo. 

to be partner'd 

With TOMBOYS. 

" Tomboy ^^ meant in our author's time pretty much what 
it means now. Golding applies it to Arethusa, who was in- 
deed quite a tomboy. 

III. 2. PlSAKIO. 

What false Italian 
(As poisonous tongned as handed) hath prerailed 
On thy too ready hearing. 

We have a good deal in this play of the skill of the Italians 
in mixing potions. The opinion of their great skill in the art 
of poisoning prevailed in England in the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and there was one nobleman yery near her person 
who lay imder strong suspicion of dealing unlawfully with 
Italians skilled in this art, when people saw falling around 
him, by strange diseases, persons who stood in the way of his 
ambition. Eyen the life of the Queen was more than once, 
as was supposed, attempted by poison prepared in some 
skilful manner by an Italian. 
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Sidney ; and I am tempted to quote a passage from one of 
her letters to the E^l, so like this speech of Imogen^ that if 
we may not suppose she had recently read it^ and the words 
had left their trace on her memory, we may at least take them 
as proof how justly the Poet has here delineated some of the 
most sacred and honourable of human sentiments : — 

Mr. Seladine comes in with your letter, whom I am engaged to entertain a 
little : besides it is supper-time, or else I should bestow one side of this paper 
in making love to you. And since I may with modesty express it, I will say 
that if it be love to think on you sleeping and waking, to discourse of nothing 
with pleasure but what concerns you, to wish myself every hour with you, and 
to pray for you with as much devotion as for my own soul, then certainly it may 
be said that I am in love ; and this is all which you shall at this time hear from 
yours, D. Lbycbstkr. 

IV. 2. GuiDBRIUS. 

1 do note, 
That Grief and Patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their spurs together. 

The folios, at least the second folio, has *^ them both/' and 
the modem reading is a mere conjectural emendation. " Old 
copy — in them. Corrected by Mr. Pope,'' says Malone, 
Mr. Knight retains the reading of the Variorum, taking no 
notice of the reading of the original copies. 

Tet one would have thought that the unsuitableness of 
" both," as annexed to ^ him/' or the awkwardness of it, 
if referred to " Grief and Patience/' would have shewn that 
the original copies deserved to have their reading at the least 
exhibited. 

That the original is the true reading wiU easily be made 
to appear. 

But in order that it may be apparent we must make a 
rather extensive quotation : — 

BBLLAEius.^This youth, however distressed, appears he hath had 
Good ancestors. 
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Arviraous. — How angd-like be amgs 1 

GuiDERins. — But his neat cookery I He cut our roots ia characters, 

And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick 

And he her dieter. 
AnviBAOUs. — Nobly he yokes 

A smiling with a sigh ; as if the sigh 

Was that it was, for not being such a smile ; 

The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly 

From so divine a temple, to commix 

With winds that sailors rail at. 
GuiDBEius. I do note. 

That Grief and Patience, rooted in them both, 

Mingle their spurs together. 

Who can doubt that ^^ them^' has for its antecedent the 
smile and the sigh. In both might be discovered at once 
both grief and patience. It is in the highest style of art ; 
but the beauty is lost if we substitute ^^him.^ 



» 



IV. 2. GuiDBBins. 

For we do fear the law. 

The second folio^ and I believe, the first, reads, ^^ For 
we do fear no law ;^' and this is clearly the true reading : — 

Bbllarius. — We are all undone. 

GuiDBRius. — ^Why, worthy father, what have we to lose 

But that he swore to take, our lives ? The law 
Protects not us, then why should we be tender 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us. 
Play judge and ezecntioQer all himself? 
For we do fear no law. 

We have no protection, and therefore owe no allegiance. 

IV. 2. Bella Bius. 

My ingenious instrument I 

Without having had the opportunity of investigating the 
history of the invention of the iEolian Harp, I believe that 
this is the instrument of which Bellarius speaks, and which 
produced the ^^ solemn music.'' 

Hark, Polydore, it sounds ! 
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The instrument itself without the intervention of a player. 

But what occasion 
Hath Cadwall now to give it motion ! Hark 1 

to open the box and expose the wires to the breeze, not to 
play upon it : for we are next informed, as if it were the 
Poet's intention to shew us that the instrument produced 
the music without the aid of any performer, that Cadwall was 
gone. 

Is he at home ? 

He went hence eren now. 

And Imogen, the only other person who could have been 
playing upon it, was dead, and is almost immediately after- 
wards brought in by Cadwall. 

It is to prepare for this affecting incident that the music is 
introduced. 

There is further preparation in the reference to the death 
of Eryphil< 



What does he mean ? Since the death of my dear'st mother 
It did not speak before. All solemn things 
Should answer solemn accidents. 

I know not that this has ever before been suggested, or 
that the passage has ever before been rightly explained : but 
I proceed to another passage in this most engaging scene, 
in which all the modem editions with Variorum Notes^ 
and the recent editions of Mr. Collier and Mr. Knight, are 
very far firom representing the text correctly. It affords 
one of the most striking of the proofs that we have yet no 
text in any modem edition which ought to pretend to claim 
to exhibit the tme text of this great but much cormpted 
author. 

Yet the ancient text might have shewn the modern editors 
how the passage ought to have been regulated. It stands 
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with some immaterial adaptations to modern usages in ortho- 
graphy^ thus : (Arviragus is speaking of what they would 
do to the grave of Imogen — ) 

With fairest flowers 
WMbt summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave ; thou shalt Dot lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The aznr'd hare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom, not to slander, 
Otttsweeten'd not thy breath. The mddock woald 
With charitable bill (O bill, sore shaming 
Those rich- left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !) bring thee all this, 
Yea, and furr'd moss besides. — ^When flowers are none, 

To winter-ground thy corse 

GuiDBHius. — Prithee have done. 

And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 
And not protest with admiration what 
Is now the debt. To the grave. 

Now^ can any thing be more certain than that this text gives 
us the most clear and beautiful meaning. Arviragus says what 
he will do in the summer season^ when flowers are abundant ; 
and having finished what on this head he meant to say^ he is 
proceeding to describe what should be done to the grave in 
winter, when he is interrupted by Guiderius, and breaks off 
his discourse abruptly. 

'fhe clause in which the corruption lies is usually printed 
thus : — 

bring thee all this. 
Yea, and furr'd moss besides, when flowers are none» 
To winter-ground thy corse. 

Warburton, who read the passage as it has always been 
read in modem times, says^ that ^^ the metaphor is strangely 
mangled :'^ and the rest of the annotation in the Variorum is 
in scarcely a better spirit. But we are obliged to Steevens 
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for the information, that the rare word " winter-ground*^ iar 
a word that is known, and that it is used to express the ac- 
tion of placing straw and other matters about the root of a 
plant to protect it from the inclemency of the winter season. 
Arviragus would do something like this to the grave in which 
the body of Imogen was lying. 

As these scenes are laid in Wales, we may perhaps recog- 
nize the Welsh custom still kept up, of dressing the graves 
of friends with flowers. 

IV. 2. 
Pear no more the heat o* the sun, 

Nor the furious winter's rages : 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta'en thy wages. Sec, 

Shakespeare was in one of his finest moods when he wrote 
this play ; and not the least exquisite portions of it are the 
lyrical pieces with which the dialogue is interspersed , and, 
above all, the dirge before us. As it proceeds we are re- 
minded of Shirley's 

The glories of our birth and state, 

introduced in his Contention of Ajax and Ulysses. The first 
thought that the summer's heat or the winter's cold would 
no longer annoy suits the position of persons living, as the 
sons of Cymbeline then were, in the wilds. We find the 
same thought in another Poet, and in similar circumstances — 

O stout, O dear champion mine and friend, 
That here art dead, but liT*st in heavenly seat. 
Where thy great joys shall nerer hate an end. 
Nor ever be impaired with cold or heat. 

It is in Orlando's Funeral Oration over Brandimart. 
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Who can read^ though it may be for the hundredth time, 
this beautiful scene^ without taking from it the most sensible 
pleasure, and without feeling most deeply grateful to the 
men of other days who, in the treasures of song, have sent 
down to us so much that administers such high and innocent 
delight ? They have been the great and generous benefactors 
of mankind, scattering their gifts with an unsparing and an 
equal hand, strewing them in the humblest cottage, and 
laying them before princes in their gorgeous palaces ; and 
worthy are they to receive in return all honour, for the 
utmost that can be done for them is no equivalent for the 
extensive and enduring benefits which they have conferred 
upon their kind. I have in this work scattered a few flowers 
on the grave of one of them. 
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VOLUME I. 

P. 1. ^* And it does occur in the reign of King Henry the 
Fourth/' It might have been said in the reign of King 
Edward the Third : for I am informed by Mr. Reader^ who 
is intimately acquainted with everything respecting Coventry^ 
that it was in 1358 that Shepeye and Wilcock or Dilcock 
were the Bailiffs of that city in whose time occurred the flight 
of Thomas Shakespere, as is stated at p. 8. This is the 
earliest notice which has yet occurred of the name. Mr. 
Reader also informs me that the name of Shakespeare does 
not appear in the catalogue of Mayors or Sheriffs of Co- 
ventry, or in any ancient list that he has seen of inhabitants 
of that city. 

P. 5. Shakespeare the ^^sweet swan of Avon'' was re- 
membered on occasion of a similiar accident which occurred 
in more recent times in this very river at Warwick* A son 
of Lord Bagot was amusing himself in company with Lord 
Brooke in a boat on the river, when, aj^roaching near the 
mill-dam, the boat was upset by the impetuosity of the cur- 
rent, and he was drowned. Lord Brooke was saved with 
difficidty. The accident occurred in the sight of the Earl of 
Warwick and others who were looking at the time out of 
the castle windows* 

Lord Bagot eaused the following inscription to be engraved 
on a brass plate and affixed to the rock on which the castle 
stands, near the place. 

Jozta bane ripam a cymbi submenas fuit Gualtseus Baoot, 

Jan. 10, A.D. 1800, aetatia hub 22. . . 

Ob ! cnidelia Atoq, stygii inftlidor imdi, 
SaaTiloqana pottbac non tibi prosit olor 1 

VOL. II. X 
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Merao namque, tno violente in gurgite, nato : 
Haec Terba iiiscripsit flau et amana Genitor. 

Jonson was the first who called Shakespeare the '' sweet 
•wan of Avon ;'' 

Sweet fwan of Avon I what a sight it were 

To see thee in our water* yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 

That so did take Elisa and oar James ! 

The lines occur in the poem entitled ^'To the memory of 
my beloyed the Author Mr. William Shakespeare^ and what 
he hath left us/' as honest and hearty a tribute as was eyer 
paid by Poet to Poet, and of itself sufficient to acquit Jonson 
of any mean jealousy or envy at the success of a competitor 
in his own art We find the phrase again in the dedication 
of Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays to Philip^ Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, fol. 1647 ; ^^ diverted by the example 
of some who once steered in our quality^ and so fortunately 
aspired to chuse your honour, joined with your now glorified 
Ivother, patrons to the fiowing compositions of the then 
expired «weet swan of Avon, Shakespeare/' 

No one can doubt the aptness and the beauty of the phrase ; 
and once appropriated, the wonder is not that it should have 
been repeated till it is become too familiar, but that any 
other person should after this appropriation have applied the 
words to any other Poet ; yet so it is, and Daniel is spoken 
jof thus: 

The sweetest Swan of Ann to the Air 
And omel Delia iwnioiiately singi : 
Xhher men*s weaknesses and follies are 

Hnmoor and wit in him ; each accent brinfs 
A sprig to crown him poet, and contrive 
A monument in hia own works to live. 

But the Avon here ^poiken of is not the Warwickshire river so 

* Not ** waters/' as in most of the copies^ 
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called, but the Avon which flows by Bath, a more beautiful 
stream, though less renowned in song. 

The writer who has ventured to transfer to Samuel Daniel 
the epithet previously appropriated by Jonson to Shake- 
speare was a poet named George Daniel, who, although 
bearing the same surname, does not appear to have been a 
relation of the Somersetshire poet, being one of the sons of 
Sir Ingleby Daniel, of Beswick, in the East Riding of York- 
shire. This Gteorge Daniel left a large folio volume filled 
with his compositions in verse ; which volume was in the 
library of Mr. Caldecott and afterwards of Lord Kings^ 
borough. The author was a Royalist living in retirement at 
Beswick^ in 1646, when the volume was begun ; it is deco*- 
rated with some valuable miniatures. 

The first Poem is entitled ^' A Vindication of Poetry.*' It 
is in this that he speaks of his namesake Daniel. He cele- 
brates also Sidney, Spenser^ Donne, Drayton, and Sbake*- 
speare himself; 

Dnuton ii iweet and fmooth, thou^ not exact 

Perhapi to ttricter eyes, yet he ihall lire 
Beyond their malice. To the scene and act 
Read comick Shakespeare ; or if yon would gire 
Praise to a jnst draert, crowning the stage. 
See Beanmont, once the honour of his age. 

Then come Jonson, May, Sandys, Overbury. 

He has then a long list, being however littie more than a 
catalogue of their names, of his own contemporary poets : 
namely, Falkland, Digby, Carew, Maine, Oodolphin, Cart- 
wright, Beaumont, Montagu, Sandys, Randolf, Allen, Rutter, 
Herbert, two Fletchers, Habington, Shirley, Stapleton, Dave- 
nant, Suckling., Waller, Cleveland* Denham- It is strange 
that he should have passed over Milton. 

TThb volume contains the Trinarchodia, from which ex- 

X 9 
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tracts are given at p. 42 of this volume. It would appear 
almost certain that the Trinarckodia is his work, and not 
Aleyne's. It is in the same stanza in which Daniel often 
wrote, and the sentiments suit well with a retired Royalist, as 
Daniel then was. Besides, it is uncertain whether Aleyne 
was alive in 1649 and 1650, when the poem was written. 
Indeed it seems there can he little doubt, notwithstanding 
the similarity in the style, manner, and stanza with the pub- 
Ushed writings of Aleyne, that the Trinarc/iodia is really the 
work of the Yorkshire poet George Daniel, and not of 
Aleyne, to whom others have ascribed it. 

P. fi. The verses by Basse " on William Shakespeare" are 
to be found in a small volume printed in 1653, entitled 
Poems, by Francis Beaumont, Gent., where they begin, as they 
are usually read, " Renowned Spencer," &c. There is no sig- 
nature to them ; but, notwithstanding the title of the volume^ 
there can be no reason to suppose that theyVere Beaumont's^ 
as there are many other poems in this miscellany which are 
not his. Besides, the hnes themselves refer to Beaumont as 
then dead. The name of William Basse is connected with 
Shakespeare, and it is connected also with another very 
favourite author, Izaac Walton, at whose request he wrote 
" The Angler's Song." Walton says of him that he was the 
author of other ballads. Basse began his poetical career in 
the reign of Clueen Elizabeth, and was living as late as 1654, 
when Dr. Bathurst addressed to him certain verses " On the 
intended publication of his Poem." (Warton's Life of 
Bathural, p. 2B8.) 



ThODgb thj grey rome gre 
And oar ijeceued gnmdsii 



' up with older times, 
I liip'd thj rhjDiBi, fee. 



He lived at Moreton, near Thame, in Oxfordshire, and waf 
a retainer of Lord Wenman. To members of tliat family. 
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and their relatives the Norrises, the two families who repre- 
sented old Lord Williams of Thame^ many of the Poems 
are addressed which are found in his manuscript^ entitled 
Polyhymnia. This manuscript, after passing through many 
hands, came into possession of Mr. Heber, and is No. 70 in 
his sale catalogue. Cole was acquainted with it, and has 
given some accoimt of its contents in his Athenm Cantabri- 
gienaes. 

If Basse had possessed the communicativeness of Aubrey, 
of how many of the choicer spirits of the age of Elizabeth 
and James the First might he not have given characteristic 
anecdotes. 

Of the verses on Shakespeare which have occasioned this 
slight notice of him, we may observe that they are alluded to 
by Ben Jonson in his Commendatory Verses before the 
folio of 1623 ; they were therefore written very soon after 
the death of Shakespeare : also, that there is an allusion in 
them to ah Epitaph said to have been made on Spenser, for 
which see The Antiquities of Saint Feter^s, Westminster^ 8vo* 
1722, voL ii. p. 41, assigned by Douce to a Dr. Crulle, as the 
compiler. Basse's verses raise a certain amount of presump- 
tion, that there may have been once an intention to place the 
ashes of Shakespeare in Westminster Abbey, near the graves 
of Chaucer and Spenser. 

The erection of a monument to his memory, in the place 
rendered sacred by inclosing the ashes of so many illustrious 
Englishmen, was reserved to the men of the fourth or fifth 
generation after the Poef s own time. It has been rarely 
mentioned in connection with Shakespeare, that the honour 
of having been the first promoter of this design is claimed 
for Benjamin Martyn, who was an active member of a so- 
ciety in which were many distinguished names, formed ^^ for 
the encouragement of learning," in 1736. The claim is 
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made in his Epitaph, which is in the church of Lewtsham, in 
Kent: — "Here lies the body of Benjamin Martyn, Esqr., 
who died Oct. 25, 1763, aged G4. He was a man of inflexible 
integrity, and one of the best bred men in England, which, 
with a happy genius for poetry, procured him the friendship 
of several nublemen, not more distinguished by their illus- 
trious birth than by their public virtues and private morals- 
He was the first promoter of the design of erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of Shakespeare in Westminster Abbey, 
which Mas carried into execution by him, with the assistance 
of Dr. Mead and Mr. Pope, by the profits of a play; the 
prologue spoken on that occasion was wrote by him." 

P. "■ Verses by J. M. S. on Shakespeare. — It has recently 
occurred to rae, that a more probable conjecture than any that 
has yet been propounded is, that J. M. S. is James, J A JiiES^ 
and that the author uf these noble lines, so long sought id 
vain, is no other than Richard James, the Fellow of Christ's 
College, Oxford, of whom we have had occasion to speak as 
affording a testimony respecting the substitution of FaUtaff 
for Oldcastle, in the Play of fCing Htnry the Fourth. See 
vol. ii. p. 'II. 

James was a friend of Selden and Sir Robert Cotton, and 
exhibited in various ways that antiquarian and historical 
turn of mind which is visible in the author of the verses in 
question. He was also an enainent classical scholar, as the 
author of those verses appears to have been: "a very good 
Grecian," says Wood, " Poet, an eiicellent Critic, Antiquary, 
Divine." The only poem known to be his, with which 1 am 
acquainted, is a piece of familiar verse entitled Her Ijaneas- 
trense, soon to be published by the Chetham Society. In 
this poem we perceive the same disposition to view every 
thing under its antiquarian aspect which we find in J, M. S,, 
and there are in both poems the artifice of unexpected and 
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abrupt breaks in the midst of lines of the English hexameter. 
I have not had time to seek out other poems by Richard 
James, the idea that he was the author of those lines having 
but just occurred to me. Other poems of his are in manu- 
script in the Bodleian. There is a promise of power, not un- 
equal to that which produced this noblest tribute to Shakes- 
peare yet paid to him, in the opening lines of a poem writ- 
ten in the time of his imprisonment, given by Wood— 

l>ear God, hy whom in dark womb*i Bhade 
I am to fear and wonder made, &c 

At all events, I throw out the hint of this probability, which 
appears the stronger the more I consider it. 

This poem, like that of Jonson, has had the hard fate of 
being altered by injudicious editors, or rather of being cor- 
rupted, owing to the want, as it seems, of just critical acumen. 

A clause in it is usually printed thus : 

Willie the plebeian imp, from lofty throne 
Creates and rales a world, and works upon 
Mankind by secret eng:in6s ; now to mo?a 
A chilling pity, then a rigorons lore ; 
To strike np and stroke down, both joy and ire ; 
To steer the affections ; and by hearenly fire 
Mould ns anew, stol*n from oorselTea : — 

This — and much more, which cannot be ezpress'd 
Bat by himself, his tongae, and his own breast, — 
Was Shakespeare*8 freehold. 

As thus printed, the heavenly fire which moulds us anew 
is stolen from ourselves. But such was not the intention of 
the poet. It was Shakespeare's own heavenly fire which 
was to re-create us, to give us another life and soul, stealing 
us from ourselves. ** Stol'n from ourselves — " is a broken 
line. The poet was going on to describe the effect, but he 
ohecks himself, and goes on as we find it above. This will 
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clearly be perceived to be his intention when we read thol 
lines as they appear in the original edition. 



and bj heavenl; fire 



P. 9, The Richard Shakesper of Mansfield here men- 
tioned was one of the jury at Stanley, in the county of Not* 
tingliam, before the Escheator, when Margaret Chawurth, 
a distinguished person of the time, was found a lunatic, 
October 24, 3 Henry 8, 1511. 

P. II. In speaking of the Shakespeares of Wroxhall, it 
ought to have been mentioned that Isabella Shakespeare was 
prioress of the House of Wroxhall in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh. It was this which probably led to the appoint- 
ment of Richard Shakespeare to be Baihff to the nuns. There 
were Shakespeares at Stanlake, in Oxfordshire, in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. 

P. 1 8. Time when the Shakespeares first appear at Strat- 
ford. I have shewn them there in 1552, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth. Mr. Collier, following Malone, says that 
the earliest date at which they have been found at Stratford 
is June 17, 1555. {Life, p. Ixi, and compare BoswelFg Ma^ 
lone, vol. ii. p. 4y and 78.) But in this they are both mis- 
taken by a year. Their proof goes only to shew that the 
Shakespeares were there in June, 1556, four years later than 
my date, for it was on June 17, in the second and third of 
Philip and Mary, that Siche brought his action against John 
Shakespeare, and the 17th of June in the second and third of 
Phihp and Mary fell in 155G not 1555. 

Mr. Collier has followed Malone in another mistake re- 
specting the date of a court at Stratford at which John 
Shakespeare served on the jury. [Li/n, p. Isi, and Boswelli 
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vol. li. p. 74.) Both say that the court was held on April 
30^ 1556. It ought to be 1557^ as it was in the third and 
fourth of Philip and Mary. 

P. 23; note. The crest of Molins was the wheel of a water 
mill; not the mill itself. 

P. 26. For Ralph Brook's complaints of Dethick; see Harl. 
MSS.; 1453 and 3526; but the complaint respecting the 
grant to Shakespeare is not among them. 

P. 26. The Shakespeare motto, Non sans drotT; may 
seem to have been formed on the motto of the family of 
Staunton, which appeared thus on a monument in the church 
of St. Michael at Coventry, Ribn sauncb travaylb. Ju- 
dith, the wife of Hamlet Sadler, the friend of Shakespeare, 
I have been told was by birth a Staunton. 

P. 27* The Learning of Shakbspbarb. I have in 
this page slightly touched upon this subject, and shall now 
pursue the inquiry farther. It is an old topic, and Dr. Far- 
mer's most amusing essay is supposed by many to have set- 
tled the question. It appears to me, however, that if some 
of the early critics have gone too far in their representations 
of his scholarship. Farmer has erred quite as widely from 
the truth in the other direction. Farmer's error is more 
mischievous than the other, in consequence of the singularly 
lively and attractive form in which his opinions are delivered, 
and the amount of curious learning which he has brought to 
the inquiry. 

Some of the earlier writers on Shakespeare, as Upton and 
Sewell, had treated his writings as if they were those of a 
man who was acquainted with the more recondite of the an- 
cient authors, and who occasionally drew upon his knowledge 
of them in his writings. Over the critics of this school Dr. 
Farmer obtains an easy and complete victory. But it is not 
necessary to prove that Shakespeare was intimate with Saxo 
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Grammaticus or Dares Phrygiua, to shew that he was fiff 
from being illiterate, either as respects the ancient or the niO> I 
dem languages. A man may be a reasonably fair scholar 
vbo never read a line of either of those authors, and it is by 
no means a safe conclusion at which Dr. Farmer arrives, that, 
because when Shakespeare took for the hero of his drama one 
of the persons whose lives are written by Plutarch, he read 
the life in North's translation, he could not, if it had pleased 
him to do so, have read it in the original. 

However, 1 must take care not to fall into the mistalce of 
controversialists to which I have alluded. I do not mean to 
assert that Shakespeare was a man who had such a fami- 
liarity with the Greek language that he would amuse his lei- 
sure hours with the perusal of a Greek Plutarch. Nay, 
perhaps, I might admit that he would have found a difficulty 
in making out at all many passages in that author, and that 
he never read a single page of him in the original Greek. 
But this is a very different thing from according with Dr. 
Farmer, who comes to this conclusion at the close of his 
Essay, that " he remembered perhaps enough of his acAool- 
ioy learning to put the hig, hag, hog, into the mouth of Sir 
Hugh Evans, and might pick up in the writers of the tim^ 
or the course of his conversation, a familiar phrase or two of 
French or Italian, but his studies were most demonstratively 
confined to Nature and his oten language." This may be 
lively and learned, but the question is, whether it is just. 
There is a more offensive passage still. Shakespeare is re- 
presented as not knowing the meaning of tres-cher in French, 
or preclarissimus in Latin. Surely the worthy Master of | 
Emmanuel must have perceived that this was impossible. 

Dr. Farmer has proved very pleasantly and very satiafao. 
torily, that when Shakespeare wrote liis Julius Caaar, and 
the other plays which are founded on Plut&rch, he used not 
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the original, but North's translation ; no one can doubt it. 
But when this is proved, what then follows ? Non constat 
that he could not have read Plutarch in the original ; for did 
Dr. Farmer suppose that when Lee wrote his Alexander he 
read Plutarch in Greek ; or does any one think that a mo- 
dem dramatist who should select a hero from Plutarch 
would think it necessary to read the story not in Langhome 
but in the Greek original. It seems to me that it would at 
least be very pedantic in him to do so. Tet it is for this 
that Shakespeare is to be set down as ignorant of Greek. 
He reads Plutarch, when wanted for an ordinary purpose, in 
English, therefore he could not read him in Greek. Admi- 
rable logic I Are there fifty men in England who, if they 
wanted some general information from Plutarch for mere 
ordinary purposes, would read him in Greek ? I doubt it. 

However, I give Dr. Fanner the Greek. Jonson has told 
us that Shakespeare had 

Small Latin and kaa Greek ; 

and there is no evidence of the extent to which his acquaint- 
ance with that language went. Dr. Farmer with all his in- 
genuity, and ingenious and beautiful his Essay is, has failed 
to shew us the extent, and his Plutarch argument, laboured 
as it is, in fact proves nothing at all. 

But whatever might be the extent of his grammar leam«r 
ing in that or in the Latin language, it is quite manifest that 
his mind vras richly embued with the treasures which are con- 
served in those languages ; that he had a mind full of the story 
of Greece and Rome, of Troy and Alexandria, of what is deli- 
vered down as parts of authentic history, and of what has 
descended in the fictions of the poets. The tale of Troy di- 
vine was as familiar to him as it has ever been to any scho- 
liast on Homer : the love of Venus and Adonis was as much 
his as that of any scholar who had spent his life in the study 
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of Moachus and Bion : and Tarquin and Lucretia were the 
persons whose story he told with all its affecting circum- 
stances when first he gave proof of his devotion to the Muse. 
Is it probable that he would have chosen subjects such as 
these had he not known what preclarisaimua signified ? Is it 
probable that he would have treated them with an extent of 
information and an accuracy of knowledge which could not 
be surpassed had he been as to the classical languages illite- 
rate, or had he not been long and intimately familiar with.^^ 
the names and the circumstances ? I 

1 Hiafondnessforthatkindof literature which we call classi- I 
cal is apparent also from his choice of so many classical heroes 
and classical stories for his dramas. We have Coriolantts, 
Julius Cresar and Mark Anthony, Timon and TroUus, A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream and The Comedy of Errors, which are 
all full of classical story ; and throughout all his plays there 
are allusions to innumerable passages and incidents which 
are what are called classical, and in no one instance has he 
been detected in investing the heroes with attributes not pro- 
perly belonging to them, or sinning against any other c 
cal propriety. 

It is easy to smile at the double-faced Janus, or the gait a 
Juno ; and, if these were all the proofs which the writings of fl 
Shakespeare afford of an acquaintance with the ancient my-r 
thology, he might be placed, where Farmer irreverently 
places him, by the side of Taylor, the sculler on the Thames. 
^ But these are only a few amongst many which are really 
recondite. " Bargulus, the strong lllyrian pirate " is not r 
name famihar to every ear, nor is Hyperion a name which 
would be suggested to every pretender. But it is the ease 
and naturalness with which the classical allusions are intro- j 
duced to which it is the most important that we should at- I 
^ tend. They are not purple patches sewed on to a piece of I 
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plain home-spun. They are inwoven in the web ; that is, ^ 
they were deeply inwrought in the Poet's mind, and are pro- , I 
duced with the other thoughts yfhich sprung there. 

How are we to account for this extensive acquaintance and 
ready production ? It can only be that he had studied in the y 
writers whence this species of knowledge is to be obtained. 
Dr. Farmer maintains that he studied those writers in trans- 
lations of them into English; and he shews very satisfac- 
torily that Shakespeare read Golding's translation of Ovid. 
No doubt he did. But it very rarely, if ever, happens, that 
persons who read only translations have their minds so tho- . i 
roughly imbued as his was with the men, and their deeds and / I 
proper attributes, and use them so fireely and so unaffectedly 
in their works. 

On the other hand, the possession of all these rich stores of 
classical fable and classical history is easily explained on the 
more probable supposition that when a school-boy in the 
Grammar-School at Stratford he read extensively and learned 
quickly, leaving it with a far more than the usual share of 
classical knowledge which a boy brings from a grammar- 
school; though, as he passed to no other seat of higher 
learning, and was placed perhaps in circumstances unfavour- 
able, he did not afterwards seek to enlarge in that direction 
the skill he had acquired. 

The beautiful line — 

still climbing trees in the Heqperides. 

LoYB I1ABOU&8 Lost, IV. 8. 

has been objected to as an offence against propriety, betray* 
ing the want of classical knowledge ; but it is shewn in the 
notes that Green, whose scholarship is unquestioned, calls 
as he does the gardens themselves the Hesperides, and no 
doubt it was the common phraseology of the time. It is 
mere pedantry to object to this. 
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Sometimes a false quantity may be detected, but the in- 
stances are rare. The most remarkable is that which has 
. / been often observed in the name Stephano, which occurs 
thus in The Merchant of Venice, — 

My friend Stephano lignif j I pray yon, 5ce. 

But there was at that time a gross neglect of quantity, in 
proper names at least, even among scholars in England. 
'!^hu8 writes John Gower, MA., of Jesus Collie, Cam* 
bridge, in a translation of Ovid's Fastiy 12mo., 1640 : — 

Your belt, Sir Orion, now yon wiU not ihew it, 
Nor yet to-morrow, bnt ere long we*ll tiew it. 

Shakespeare accents the name of Stephano correctiy in 
The Tempest,-- 

U not this Steph&no, my dranken bntler ? 

Instances of false quantities in proper names by English 
writers who were indisputably scholars in Dr. Farmer's sense 
of the word might be produced in abundance. I shall give 
one more ; — 

And on thift Hotting bridge transport 
Old Abydoe to Settof fort. 

This is found in Sir Arthur Gorge's Translation of Lucan^ 
lib. ii. p. 77> & mean performance it is true, but the work of 
one who will be allowed sovie Latin scholarship at least. 

It is also very justiy remarked by Mr. Hallam, that we 
may not unfrequently find Slmkespeare using words intro- 
duced into the EngUsh language firom the Latin, in senses or 

in a manner which shews his acquaintance with their original 
or etymological meaning. 

^And thus much,'' I say with Doctor Farmer, '^for the 

learning of Shakespeare" with respect to the ancient Ian- 
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guages : — It was probably, as Philips says, '^ not consider- 
able/' but what he had was early acquired, inwrought, and 
sufficient for all the purposes for which it was wanted in after 
life, though he wrote largely on subjects which belong to that 
species of learning. 

On the question of his acquaintance with the modem lan- 
guages, I shall take higher ground, confining, however, my 
observations to the ItaUan and the French. 

** Certainly," observes Dr. Farmer, " some Italian words 
and phrases appear in the works of Shakespeare.^' But they l/" 
are found, as he shews, in other English writers. This is a 
pleasant argument indeed, to prove that Shakespeare was 
ignorant of the Italian language ; yet this is, in fact, the ar« 
gument of Dr. Farmer. 

And so possessed has the public mind been with the per- 
suasion that Shakespeare knew nothing of Italian since the 
appearance of this very ingenious and specious and enter- 
taining Essay, that whenever mention has been made of an 
Italian story to which it was supposed that Shakespeare was 
indebted we have been carefully informed that it had been 
translated by Painter, or some otiier Englishman. 

But who translated GP Ingaimaii of the L'Academici In^ 
tronati ? Tell me that, and I will unyoke. But the transla- 
tion must have comprehended the long prose prologue as 
well as the play itself for that the prologue as well as the 
play had been read by Shakespeare is made very probable in 
the Introductory Remarks on the Tivel/th Night. The serious 
parts of that play have a if/kf^ correspondency with the 
lnga$matij and there cannotHSe a doubt that the title which 
be gave to the play was suggested by an obscure expression 
embedded in the midst of a dull prose prologue of unusual 
length. 

Oh, but it might be read to him, prologue and all^ by i_y' 
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some one who understood Italian. Undoubtedly it might ; 
and this is the only reply I shall give till other evidence is 
produced that he knew nothing of the language himself. 
Dr. Fanner has produced none. 

Would any person whose studies were so exclusively 
English as Dr. Farmer supposes those of Shakespeare to 
have been^ have Italianated in the way which he does in 
OiheUoy— 

Bat that I lore tlie gentle Desdemona, 
I would not my unhoused firee condition 

Pat into drcomicription and confine 

For the lea's worth. Act i. Sc. 2. 

Unhou8edy as I have before observed, is no English word 
to express the idea which it here represents. Unhoused con- 
veys to English ears the suggestion of no state or condition 
which a man would not willingly resign for a less worthy- 
prize than the gentle Desdemona. But the case is different 
in Italy. There caasare denotes both to go to housekeeping 
and to marry ; so that unhoused is there equivalent to tinntar- 
ried. This is the sense which the passage requires. But it 
is imlikely that it would have been so used except by a 
writer who was acquainted familiarly with the double 
Italian sense of the expression. 

Dumain's Sonnet in Love Labours Lost has been pointed 
out to me by an elegant scholar as having much of the 
Italian air. 

And now for the French. We have in King Henry the 
\^Ay lyih a whole scene written i^Jbench. But this of course 
must have been written by some one else. If we ask, by 
whom ? no answer is returned. If we ask, why not by 
Shakespeare ? Dr. Farmer and all his followers are equally 
silent. 

In £act, there b not a particle of evidence to be produced 
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that it was not written by Shakespeare himself. To attribute 
it to any other person is mere surmise. 

We have also in the same play a scene part French and 
part English^ which is throughout very much in Shakespeare's/ 
manner; so much so that he must be a very inveterate 
doubter who can hesitate to admit that it is, French as well 
as English, the production of Shakespeare. That the 
English is his, no one I think would for a moment doubt. 
Were there then two persons engaged, one writing a few 
words of French, the other a few words of English, alter- 
nately. This is, as it seems to me, a very singular mode of 
composition. 

But this scene, which is the fourth scene of the fourth 
act, is appealed to by a formidable array of critics, as 
exhibiting itself proof of Shakespeare's want of acquaint- 
ance with the French language. I will give the critics' 
remarks in their own words. The text is thus : — 

Fr. Sol. — Est 11 impossible d* eschapper la force de ton bras ? 
Pistol. — Brass, cur ? 

First advances a critic of small reputation. Sir W. Rawlinson : 
'^ Either Shakespeare had very little knowledge in the French 
language, orhis over fondness for punning led him in this place, 
contrary to his own judgment, into error. Almost every one 
knows that the French word bras is pronounced brau ; and 
what resemblance of sound does this bear to brass j that Pis- 
tol should reply, Brass, cur ? The joke would appear to a 
reader, but would scarce be discovered in the performance of 
the play.'* " Mr. Hawkins,'* says Dr. Farmer, " hath an in- 
genious observation to prove that Shakespeare, supposing 
the French to be his, had very little knowledge of the lan- 
guage; almost every one knows that the French word 
bras is pronounced brauy and what resemblance of sound 

VOL. II. Y 
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Was Dr. Donne ignorant of the French pronunciation, who] 
has written in his Love'ii Usury — ■ 



From country grua lo comelituree of coi 
Or citiei' qvtlgiie.ehom, lei report 

Mf mind Innsport. 



Shall we say that Pope was unacquainted with the true 
pronunciation of French, because he gives us this couplet- 



Be call'd «t coon to plan aoroe work o 
A> once for Loou Boileau or Racint. 



Or shall it be said of any one that he is ignorant of French^l 
because he speaks of Louis the Fourteenth, and does not I 
pronounce the word Dauphin as the French do, or rather \ 
once did, fur this beautiful variety in personal nomenclature 
is now unhappily lost to them. 

I remember, indeed, when the attempt was made to intT»- J 
duoe Dopkin in England ; and in words half naturalized, or I 
entirely so, from a foreign language, there is always a ten- 
dency in the refined portions of a population to get quit of 
the foreign and to adopt the native pronunciation. In this 
way some French words which are incorporated in the English 
language have recovered their native sound ; but as we as- 
cend we find the number of words which were of double 
sound, the native and the foreign, greater than now, and ' 
when we reach the time of Shakespeare, we find not proper < 
names only, but the most ordinary words of the French lan- 
guage, had an Ejiglish as well as a French pronunciation, the 
Engbsh being as much of good usage at home as the French 
was in France. Thus the French word sans is not unfre- 
quently found written in the time of Shakespeare sance and 
saunce, which shews what was the approved, and I may , 
say the legitimate, pronunciation in England, just as PoriffJ 
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is now the approved and legitimate pronunciation of the 
name of the French capital in England. So Anthony Mun- 
day^ a writer for the stage in the time of Shakespeare^ who 
lived much abroad, and half whose life was spent in making 
translations from French and Italian writers, speaks of souses 
where we should now say soos. 

If Shakespeare is unfortunate in respect of the word braSy 
in having De la Ram^e and Eliot against him, he is lucky in 
the support which Palsgrave gives him, who in his UEclatr^ 
cissemeni de la Langue Francoisej fol. 1530^ shews us dis- 
tinctly that the English did not at that time conform to the 
French mode of pronunciation^ when they dropped the sound 
of a final consonant. '^ Insomuch, whereas there be hun- 
dreds in this realm which with a little labour employed, and 
by the aid of the Latin, do so perfectly understand this 
tongue that they be able to translate at the first sight any- 
thing out of the French tongue into ours, yet have they 
thought the thing so strange to have the consonants not 
sounded which they saw written in such books as they stu- 
died, that they have wholly neglected the Frenchman's manner 
of pronunciation f and so read French as their fantasy or opin- 
ion did lead themJ* 

But we have what I venture to regard as evidence that 
this particular word bras was pronounced in England so as 
to justify the playing upon it of Shakespeare. What did the 
French avant-bras become when used by Englishmen ? Not 
avant-brau or vant-brauy but vanbrace, plainly shewing how 
the word was customarily spoken in England. 



Then put on all thy glorious arms, thy Helmet 
And Brigandine of brass, thy broad Habergeon, 
Vant'braUt and Greves, and Gauntlet ; add thy Spear, 
A weaver's beam, and seven times folded Shield. 

Sampson Agonistbb, 1. 1I19. 
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The sum then is this : that Shakespeare in this dialogue 
intended that the French should be spoken oi Englishmen 
were accustomed to speak it. This of course makes Pistol's 
pun quite legitimate, and saves the Poet from the imputation 
of ignorance of the French language, or want of acquaintance 
with the manner in which so common a word was pronounced 
in France. 

So sprightly and entertaining a composition as this of Dr. 
Farmer ought not to be too rigidly scanned; but when 
closely examined it will, I suspect, be found to be but 
specious. Thus I am unable to discover any reason for de- 
priving Shakespeare of the credit, whatever it may be, of 
having written without assistance whatever French there is 
in King Henry the Fifths and certainly he who wrote it can- 
not be said to have been unacquainted with that language. 
This pun of bras and brass we see proves nothing ; but, sup- 
posing that it did prove a want of acquaintance with the true 
pronunciation of the French language in the person who 
wrote this scene, then if the scene was not written by Shake- 
speare, it proves nothing against him ; if it was written by 
him, which is the more prolmble supposition, then we have 
proof that Shakespeare had an acquaintance with the French 
language sufficient to do much more than merely to string 
together a few phrases. The next proof of Shakespeare's 
ignorance of French, and which is meant to be a proof of his 
ignorance of Latin also, I am almost ashamed to notice, be- 
cause the explication is so easy that if Dr. Farmer had not 
been strangely blinded by his theory he could not have 
failed to see it. " Nostre tres cher fils Henry Roy d^Angle- 
terre ; '* and in Latin " Praclarissimus filius," &c. — King 
Henry the f\fth, V. 2. Shakespeare has given the passage 
precisely as he found it in Hollinsliead. Malone says it is so 
in other chroniclers. Shakespeare might indeed have cor- 
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trace that which is apparently the result of familiarity^ be it 
more or less, with the Latin writers. Where can we find 
expressions more decidedly cUusical in any writer than this : 

Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 

Which to repair should be thy chief desire. Sonnet x. 

or this from the 125th Sonnet : — 

And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mixed with seconds. 

or this from Macb^ : — 

Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers aboTe 
Put on their instruments. 

or this from The Merchant of Venice : — 

Now he goes 
With no less presence, but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The yirgin-tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea-monster : — I stand for sacrifice : 
The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives, 
With bleared visages come forth to view 
The issue of the exploit, (zo, Hercules 1 
Live thou, I live. ^ 

This appears even to denote a familiarity with the struc- 
ture of the Greek drama^ as his apologies for the violation of 
the unities of time and place plainly shew that, if he did not 
observe the unities in his dramas, it was not that he was ig- 
norant of the critics' rules. But to quote particular passages 
is too much like the pedant, who, having a house to sell, 
carried about a brick as a specimen of it. We look for direct 
imitations of the classics, but for them we look in vain. 
Not that he could not have imitated them, but it was against 
his principle to do so. 
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Small haye oontinual plodders erer won, 
SaTe base anthority from others* books, 

LovB Labours Lost. 1. 1. 

was a sentiment which he promulgated in one of his earliest 
plays ; and there were those among his contemporaries who 
praised him for the resolution he had taken. 

In respect of his acquaintance with the modem languages^ 
Dr. Farmer seems to have been decidedly mistaken. 

Shakespeare's was a busy life, and he probably read but 
little in the classical writers, except for the purposes of his 
various works, after he left school. 

Whether if he had studied these writers more, and espe- 
cially the dramatic poets, he would himself have been a 
nobler poet, is a question which is by most persons decided 
in the negative. I do not however come to this conclusion. 
It sftems to me that proper originality is consistent with the 
study, and even imitation, in one sense, of the best model»; 
that if he had been intimate as Milton was with the great 
writers of antiquity, and especially the great tragedians, he 
would have imitated them as Milton did, transplanting here 
and there a flower which he made more graceful, and con- 
trolled by them only when he was deviating from the path in 
which it would have been wise to walk. The chief defects of ^ 
Shakespeare are found when he sins against the example of 
the ancients. 

Milton shews us how possible it is to imitate with grace. 
Shakespeare might have done the same, and would have done 
the same. In him it would not have become the servile imitar 
tion of Gray, who fears to trust himself to a thought, or the 
expression of it, for which a classical authority cannot be pro- 
duced, just as in writing Latin verse a modem school-boy must 
have an authority for every word. Such a use of the classics 
would indeed have destroyed the best part of Shakespeare. 
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I cannot conclude this disquisition without expressing c 
opinion that Dr. Farmer has rendered a valuable service I 
the great amount of curious information which he contrived 
to introduce into his Essay, and that he has produced a little 
work which, in its own way, may be said to he unrivalled 
hitherto, and perhaps inimitable. But 1 cannot but think 
that on the whole it has done but an ill service to Shake- 
speare and his readers, by having promoted to so great an 
extent the opinion that Shakespeare was a person devoid of 
even moderate literature, one of the autodidacts, a man 
who owed little or nothing to study and culture. Such a 
person, however admirable in many respects he may he, is 
less listened to, and less in esteem, not through the pride of 
science and knowledge, but from the reasonable expectation 
in every cultivated mind that those who are the teachers of 
mankind should be themselves the taught, and themaMve« 
acquainted with what the past generations have treasured up 
for the instruction and guidance of mankind. In accordance 
with this, it has of late been the fashion to rank Shakespeare i 
among the sdf-taughl, and with the degradation of him as tO I 
the amount of intellectual culture came the degradation offl 
him and his family in the social scale on which I have ani-l 
mad verted, 

P. 31. In the long interval here spoken of iji the life oCJ 
John Shakespeare occurred the death of Ambrose, Earl of 1 
Warwick, an inquisition on whose lands was taken at War- f 
wick and Stratford on October 6, 32 Elizabeth, 1590. John I 
Shakespeare was at that time in possession of his freehold >| 
tenement in Henley-Street, which he held by a rent of six- 
pence and suit of court : and also of another tenement with 
its appurtenances in the borough of Stratford, which he held 
at a rent of thirteen pence, and the like service- 
In the same inquisition we find a Thomas Shackespcre . 
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holding a croft, garden, &c. in Smythe-street, Warwick ; and 
amongst the free tenants of Rowington are Thomas Shacke- 
spere, Richard Shackespere, and George Shackespere. 

P. 43. The Ardbns. — I was not prepared to find that the 
accounts of the Ardens of Warwickshire were so defective 
and uncertain, though it was easy to perceive that Mr. Malone 
had failed in his genealogical scheme. They were a family 
of eminence, and it might have been reasonably expected 
that more information, and that of a more decisive kind, 
would have been found concerning them in Dugdale and in 
the visitations of Warwickshire. As a contribution to a 
better history of them I give the following authentic inform- 
ation from an inquisition taken before the escheator at the 
Castle of Worcester on October 10, in the first of King 
Edward the Sixth, 1547, after the death of William Ardem, 
Esq. The jury find that John Ardern his grandfather was 
seized of the manors of Wykesope and Little Eynlebarrow, 
and granted them with other lands to Edward Conway and 
others to hold to the use of the said William (son of Tho- 
mas Ardem) and Elizabeth his wife and the heirs of their 
bodies, with remainder to the right heirs of John. This was 
done on Thursday next after the feast of St. Matthew the 
Apostle, 9 Henry VIII., 1517. John died on May 23, 18 
Heiuy VIII., 1526, at the Lodge, in the parish of Aston^ 
near Birmingham, (this is a different Aston from Aston 
Cantelow,) when the right descended to Thomas as son and 
heir. William and Elizabeth had issue Edward their son 
and heir. Elizabeth died at Stoke Bruer before her husband 
William Ardern, who died at London on the 7th of June in 
3G Henry VIII., 1544, when the said manor descended to 
Edward his son and heir. John Arden had also the manors 
of Ekyngton and Severn Stoke, and granted them to John 
Kingsmill, scrjeant-at-law, and others, to hold to the use of 
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Thomas his son and heir and Mary his wife, &c. There 
mention of Simon Ardern another son of Tliomaa Ardei 
Thomas was living at the time when this inquisitiDn 
taken. Edward was aged 14 years on the ■29th of June 
before the date of the inquisition, 1547- We seldom 
find an inquisition containing so much genealogical informa* 
tion as this yields. The reader may compare it with Mr. 
Malone's pedigree, which it supports in most particulars. 

Then as to the Wilmecote hranch : — 

Malone (Boswell, vol, ii, p. 545) has published two grants' 
of office to a Robert Arden who was a servant of the crown 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh, whom he regards as the 
ancestor. The two following honds will assist in the identi- 
fication of this Robert, should any person hereafter under- 
take the investigation of this very perplexed and at present 
uncertain descent. On August 25, \^ Henry VII., 1501, 
John Ardren, of Ardren, co, Warw,, Esquire ; Robert Ardren»1 
late of the same, gentleman; and Roger Wood, of Coven-| 
try, merchant, were bound in 200^. to Sir Reginald Bray, Sir' 
Thomas Love), and John Mordaunt, that Thomas Ardren 
should duly execute the office of bailiff of the castle and 
manor of Coddenor, in the county of Derby. And on May 
20, 22 Henry VII., 150?, Robert Ardern, of Holme, in the 
county of Northampton, gentleman; John Barton, of 
Smethirs, in the county of Lancaster, gentleman ; and 
Thomas Fyssher, of Hillehall, in the county of Essex, yeo-j 
man, are bound to Roger, bishop of Carlisle, and others 
in 100 marks, that Robert Ardern shall duly exercise tWJ 
office of bailiff of Yoxale in the county of Stafford, 

Then as to the termination of the branch, the shght pedU 
gree given at p. 43 may be enlai^ed thus, by means of thi 
documents collected by the late Captain Saunders : — 
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There is a domestic tragedy which has been sometimes 
attributed to Shakespeare, founded on the circumstancea 
attending the murder of Master Arden, of Feversham, 
Kent, an event which naturally made a strong impression oo , 
the pubhc mind. The circum stances in brief were these; 
The wife of Arden had formed an attachment to one Mosby, 
and they two conspired the death of Arden, who, at theit 
instigation, was put to death by a person knoivn as Black ] 
Will, who strangled him as he was playing a game at tables. 
The whole affair was brought to light, and the principal J 
actors, together with others who were associates, were^ 
punished with death. 

This Arden, though living in Kent, was connected with " 
Warwickshire ; and as he was of the same rank with the 
Ardens from whom Shakespeare derived his descent on the 
mother's side, and bore the name of Thomas, which was a , 
favourite name in the Ardens of Arden and Wilmecote, tbere| 
is a just ground for suspecting that he belonged to thatl 
family, and that his residence at Feversham arose only out4 
of the purchase by him of part of the possessions of thtf'l 
monastery there. It appears on the memoranda roll of the* 
Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer, 2 Edward VI., 1548, paitl 
ii., that a writ issued to the sheriff of Warwickshire to dis- 
train Thomas Arden of Feversham, in the county of Kent, 1 
gentleman, and William Walter, of Puttonheth, in the | 
county of Surrey, gentleman, tenants of certain closes, &C., I 
called Hethcote, in tlie county of Warwick, late belonging to I 
the house of friars of Tbaleford, with appurtenances in I 
Wasperton, that they should do their homage, &c. ; which I 
lands they held of the grant of King Henry VIII. 

The will of " Thomas Ardem, of Feversham, gentleman," 
bears date December 20, 1550. He directs that his landsJ 
shall descend after his wife's death to his daughter Mary and] 
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the heirs of her body, but if she die issueless, then to his 
sister and her heirs ; but he gives two tenements at Cooke 
ditch to the mayor, jurats, and commonalty of Feyersham, 
for the benefit of the poor, and for a sermon on the day of 
his burial by a preacher of Christ Church in Canterbury, 
and also other premises which are described in the will, in- 
cluding the piUory in the market-place, and St. Nicholas' 
Chapel. He speaks of a rent of five shillings paid to him 
by the mayor, &c. of Feversham, for liberty to keep Valen- 
tine's fair on the Upper Green. 

It was found by inquisition taken at Bexley on October 7^ 
5 Edward VI., 1551, that he died on the preceding 15th of 
February, and that Margaret Arden his daughter and heir 
was aged 13 years and 4 months at the time when the inqid- 
sition was taken. 

P. 51. To this account of the Hathaways may be added 
that in the inquisition on the lands of Ambrose, Earl of 
Warwick, in 1590, before quoted, appears Joan Hathaway, 
widow, among the customary tenants in the manor of Shot- 
tery, who held there a messuage and two virgates and a half 
of land, at a rent of SSs. 4d,y with fine and heriots. 

P. 61. The younger Sir Thomas Lucy made his will soon 
after he entered into possession of Cherlecote. It is dated 
August 13, 1600, and was proved November 20, 1605, on 
the oath of his widow and son, two of the executors named 
in it. His estates are to descend to his heir. To his entirely 
beloved wife. Lady Constance Lucy, he gives his house at 
Cherlecote, with fire-wood and household-stuff for life; also 
all his plate, goods, and cattle at Overton in Wiltshire, with 
other plate and cattle. To his son and heir, Thomas Lucy, 
the gilt bason and ewer graven which were my father's, and 
two gilded engraven livery pots and a nest of gilded bowls. 
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also other plate and household-stufT at SuttnD, and my best! 
horse and furniture, and all my French and Italian boolu. I 
To each of my daughters now unmarried 1(X) marks, to be J 
made either in a chain, carkanet, or jewel as they or their'1 
nearest friends may think most mete. To my second son, j 
Richard Lucy, my second best horse and furniture ; no land, ] 
because his grandfather, my most loving father-in-law, hath 
promised to assure unto him Hurelhum, hut towards his 
placing there I give him 100/. To my fourth son, William 
Lucy, part of my lease of Rudford, and the residue of it to 
my fifth son, Robert Lucy. To my sixth son, Francis Lucy, 
when of age, the manor of Charington in Warwickshire, and 
the old rent of the manor of Hngfurd-Middletown, in the 
county of Salop ; and until my three last younger sons are 
possessed of the livings, which will be eighteen years or i 
thereabouts, to have for their maintenance the profits of ] 
certain manors. To my servant Thomas Gwillim, 40/. and 
one of my best trotting geldings ; to my servant Thomas , 
Addis, in respect of his long service, 30/. To each of my 
other servants who have been with me two years, a year's 
wages. Makes his wife, his son Thomas, his approved good i 
friend Mr. William Walter, and his most kind and loving 
brother-in-law Mr, William Wroughton, his executors, to 
each of whom he gives a hundred marks ; and he makes his 
most loving father-in-law, Richard Kingsmill, Esquire, over- | 
seer, giving him his best ambling gelding and 100/., if his 
goods will reach so far. This is evidently the will of an 
opulent, liberal, and kind-hearted man, 

P. 76, Sir William Skipwith. — This name has beea i 
nearly passed over by the writers who have treated of the j 
persons whose names are connected with the poetry or mis- 
cellaneous literature of England ; and yet he whose verses 4 
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CBn be mistaken for the composition of him who is pro- 
nounced to be the greatest Poet the world has ever seen^ 
ought to be no common man« 

Sir William Skipwith was the eldest son of Henry Skip- 
with by Jane his wife, a daughter of John Hall, of Grantham, 
Esq., surveyor of the works at Calais, and sister of Arthur 
Hall, the translator of Homer. He married a daughter of 
Roger Cave, of Stamford, a relative of Lord Burghley, by 
whom he had a numerous issue prosperously married. 

Several of his poems are printed by Nichols in his History 
of Leicestershire^ vol. ii. p. 367 5 and in the Lansdowne MS. 
No. 207, is a translation by him of the Eighth Satire of 
Juvenal, written at the request of his cousin Gervas Holies. 

He was a friend of Sir John Beaumont, who has left thQ 
following tribute to his memory. 

Upon his noble friend, Sir William Skipwith. 

To frame a man, who in those gifts excels, 

Which makes the country happy where he dwells, 

We first conceiTe what names his line adorn : 

It kindles virtue to be nobly bom. 

lliis picture of true gentry must be grac'd 

With glittering jewels round about him plac'd ; 

A comely body, and a beauteous mind ; 

A heart to love, a hand to give inclin'd ; 

A house as free, and open as the ayre ; 

A tongue which joys in language sweet and fair. 

Yet can, when need requires, with courage bold, 

To public ears his neighbours* griefs unfold. 

All these we never more shall find in one, 

And yet all these are closed within this stone. 

BoswoBTH Field, 1629, p. 163. 

P. 84. Near the splendid monument of the Earl and 
Countess of Totness in the church at Stratford is the humbler 
tomb of Mrs. Amy Smith, for many years in attendance on 
the Countess. This person made her will in her last sickness, 

VOL. II. z 
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March 17, 1625, in which she describes herself "of 
Savoy, servant unto the right honourable the Countess 
Totness." She directs that her body shall be carried to the' 
parish church of Stratford-upon-Avon, "where it pleased 
my honourable lady the Countess to declare her affection 
and desire to be there also buried herself, in whose service 
I have spent all my time, and do acknowledge her exceeding 
bounty and goodness to me ; and in token of my humble 
thankfulness, out of that small means which it pleased Gi 
to bless me withall, I give and bequeath unto Mrs. Clo] 
ton, her honour's sister, for her and her children, the sum 
of 100/." She then gives to the children of her brother 
John Smith, of Upton Park, in the county of Bedford, de- 
ceased, 20l. ; to Mrs. Elizabeth SUngsby, daughter of Sir 
William Slingsby, out of my good will to her father, 
She gives legacies to her fellow-servants. To her cousil^ 
Elizabeth Gee, GO/. The body is to be removed with as little 
expense as possible; Mr. Wright, my Lord's chaplain, to be 
assisting, and to have 51. for his pains. She makes Sir Wil- 
liam Slingsby and John Bemers her executors, who pro^ 
the will September 13, 1626. A will like this illustral 
such characters as Nerrissa in The Merchant of Venice. 
name of Shakespeare has never been in any way broug! 
into connection with the Cloptons, whose seat was madi' 
nearer the town of Stratford than Cherlecote. 

The few notes of wills in these volumes shew what a rich 
store of biographical and other information must be con- 
tained in the depositories of testamentary evidence. 

It may be mentioned, as accounting for the appearance 
persons of the name of Clopton at Stratford later than thS' 
time of the Countess of Totness, that a sister of the 
Countess and co-heir of the old line of Clopton married a 
gentleman of her own name, and that from this marriaga 
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the later Cloptons descended. She is the Mrs. Clopton 
mentioned in the will of Mrs. Amy Smith. 

P. 86. That Shakespeare died on the 23d of April, the 
day consecrated to the memory of England's patron Saint, 
is delivered down to us on evidence that is unquestionable. 
Probably in the same month and year died Cervantes. That 
Shakespeare was bom on the 23d of April rests on no punc- 
tual authority, and seems to have been but the Stratford 
tradition, first committed to writing by Greene, master of 
the grammar school, brother of Greene who formed the 
museum at Lichfield in the last century. All we know with 
certainty is that he was baptised on the 26th of April, 1 564. 

The searchers after remarkable coincidences will be struck 
with the tact that Shakespeare died on his birth-day, and 
that his friend the Earl of Pembroke died also on his birth- 
day, when he had lived just half a century. There are some 
very remarkable circumstances attending the death on that 
day of the Earl, it having been well-known to the Earl and 
to his friends that an astrologer had predicted he shotild not 
outlive his fiftieth year. The Earl fifty, Shakespeare, alas ! 
only fifty-two. 

Archbishop Williams was another eminent man of those 
times who died on the anniversary of his birth-day. Somner 
the antiquary another. Sir Kenelm Digby is said to have 
been a third. 

The Greene above-mentioned was in possession of the 
original probate copy of Shakespeare's will, that which was 
given to the executors from the prerogative office when the 
original will was deposited. It is not known what is become 
of it. Mr. Greene presented a copy of it to Mr. West of 
Alscot. The original letter which accompanied the present 
is now among the Lansdowne manuscripts at the Museum 
(No. 729, f. 2), dated Stratford-upon-Avon, September I7f 

z2 
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1747* So little capable was Greene of appreciating the 
value of the document that he writes of it in these terms : — 
^^ I am pretty certain the thing itself will not come up to the 
idea you may have formed of it. The legacies and bequests 
therein are undoubtedly as he intended ; but the manner of 
introducing them appears to me so dull and irregular, so ab- 
solutely void of the least particle of that spirit which ani- 
mated our great Poet, that it must lessen his character as a 
writer to imagine the least sentence of it his production. 
The only satisfaction I receive in reading it is, to know who 
were his relations and what he left them, which perhaps may 
just make amends for the trouble of perusing it.^' Few 
persons think so now. The will contains less of senHmeni 
than might be wished, because we wish to get at any thing 
which can shew us the man Shakespeare, and are satisfied 
with nothing ; but there is much in it to suggest thought and 
to lead to inference. 

P. 91. The QuiNEYs were mercers at Stratford. This 
appears by a bond by which Adryan Quiney, of Stratford, 
mercer ; Richard Quiney, of the same place, mercer ; and 
Richard Baylye, of the same place, also a mercer, are 
bound to John Somervile, of Edreston, in Warwickshire, 
Esq., in 200 marks, to secure 100 marks to be paid by 
Adryan Quiney. The date is October 14, 25th of Elisabeth, 
1583; the autograph signatures are well written. This 
Richard Quiney was the father of Shakespeare's son-in-law. 

P. 55. Last line, for 1722 read 1727. 

P. 71. A paper found at Dulwich (See Collier^ 8 Shake^ 
gpeare, vol. i. p. ccvii.) containing a list of the King's players 
as they stood April 9, 1604, raises a strong presumption that 
Kemp was not one of them in 1605, the date of the sup- 
posed memorial from the corporation of London. The 
names are Burbage, Shakespeare, Fletcher, Philips, Cundall, 
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Heminge, Armin^ Sly^ Cowley^ Ostler, and Day. Kemp it 
will be perceived is not amongst them. 

P. 86. Date of the will. The fact is that in the original 
" Januarii** was first written, cancelled, and ** Martii'^ written 
over the line. Between January and March the marriage 
with Quiney took place. 

P. 94. Second line of the first note, for " Waller*' read 
« Welles.*' 

P. 96. Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery. 
— A critic has been pleased to animadvert on this designa- 
tion of the countess, and speaks of it as a remarkable error 
for the writer of this work to have fallen into. // is the 
critic not the author who is mistaken. After her marriage with 
the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery she did not call 
herself Countess of Dorset but Countess of Pembroke, and 
when she came forth in state she described herself as I have 
arranged the titles, Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and 
Montgomery. This, to prevent writers of the lives of the 
English poets of that period from being misled in respect of 
a lady whose name often occurs ; and I will next inform the 
critic who has favoured me with the animadversion why the 
Countess gave Pembroke the first place in her style ; it was 
because the Earldom of Pembroke had a precedency of fifty 
years before either Dorset or Montgomery, and the Countess 
was not of a disposition to lose the benefit of fifty years* 
precedency. 

P. 102. While every effort has been made to recover the 
particulars of the life of the elder Thomas Nash, the anta- 
gonist of Harvey, nothing has ever been done for the later 
Thomas Nash, the author of Quatemio^ who is yet a deserv- 
ing English author, who ought by no means to be forgotten. 
The Quatemio has the faults of its period, being too diffuse 
and too much overloaded with quotation ; but it has some 
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pleasing painting, and parts of the dialogue, especially that 
which passes between Urbanus and Rusticus, are curious 
and instructive. The title is QtuUemiOy or a Four-fold Way 
to a happy Ufe ; 8ei forth in a Dialogue between a Country^ 
man and a Citizeny a Divine and a Lawyer. The first edition 
has the date 1633, the second 1636. It was published by 
John Benson, at a shop under Saint Dunstan's Church in 
Fleet-street ; so close in the neighbourhood of Izaac Walton, 
who may seem to have thought of this work when he formed 
the design of his Angler. There is something in Nash not 
unlike the character of Walton. He was a religious man^ 
as appears by his character of a good Pastor and by other 
passages in his book, but be disliked Separatists as much as 
Walton did. He bears a testimony however against the 
cruelties of field-sports, hawking and hunting. The book is 
dedicated to Lord Coventry from the Inner Temple. 

Nash published also an account of the voyage of Captain 
James to discover the North-west passage into the South 
Sea, in 1633; and a translation from Evenkellius of The 
School of Potentates. 

This Thomas Nash died in 1648. A copy of his monu- 
mental inscription may be seen in Lansd. MS. 878, f. 185. 

In his translation of Evenkellius he speaks of his medi- 
tations in the park of the good old gentlewoman^ his worthy 
aunt by alliance, Mrs. Anne Fleete^ whose great-grandfather 
was high sheriff of Warwickshire in 1485, and was slain in 
that year in Bosworth Field. The sheriff spoken of appears 
to have been a Throckmorton. 

There is great danger of this person being confounded 
with Shakespeare's grandson-in-law, Thomas Nash, being of 
the same name, same profession, and their lives extended 
through about the same period. They have both also some 
connection with Warwickshire. I suspect the author of the 
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Quatemio is the Thomas Nash from whom Mr. Dallaway 
has deduced a £Etmily of the name at Walberton. (History of 
Sussex, YoL iii. p. 73.) He makes the Thomas Nash of whom 
he speaks husband of EUzabeth Hall, which is an error. 
Ghiwen Nash, one of the sons of Mr. Dallaway's Thomas 
Nash, has two or three copies of Latin verses in the Vttria 
Corolla of William Hawkins* 

P. 112. ^^Sir John Bernard was slightly known to 
Baxter," &c. There were two Sir John Bernards, contem- 
poraries and distant relatives. The other Sir John Bernard 
was seated at Brampton in Huntingdonshire, and was ances- 
tor (^ a race of baronets of the name. A letter or two from 
Sir John Bernard, of Brampton, to Baxter are among the 
manuscript remains of Baxter which Mr. Sylvester presented 
in 1733 to the library in Red Cross-street, founded by Dn 
Daniel Williams. This leads to the conclusion that it was 
he, and not Sir John Bernard, of Abington, who sent the 
money to Baxter in 1669. This identity of name and rank 
in contemporaries is a perpetual source of confusion and 
error. 

P. 158. The discovery that the island of Prospero is Lah- 
PEDUSA attributed on information given me to Mr. Douce. 
— I am informed by Mr. Kodd that the idea first occurred to 
himself, and that he made Mr. Douce acquainted with it. 
I have also been informed that the same idea had occurred 
to a lady in Devonshire, quite independently of any sugges- 
tion. As to myself, I claim no right to the discovery. The 
connection was suggested to me by Mr. Rodd many years 
ago, and what I have done has been only to collect the 
proofs, in which I have relied principally on my own 
researches. 

P. 159. Butt or Boat. Boat is undoubtedly the more 
plausible reading, while BiUt is the more poetical, especially 
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when we remember that we are on a tale of enchantment. 
The strong argument for Butt, however, is that the original 
copies agree in the reading, and that the change to Boat is 
made as a conjectural emendation only. It may be right, 
and so also may Butt, with which it cannot be denied is, at 
least, the right of occupancy. Another eminent poet has not 
thought it so extreme a violation of probability to turn a 
butt into a boat. 

At last, when care had banished sleep, 
He saw one morning, — dreaming — doating— ' 

An emptj hogshead from the deep 
Come shore-ward floating. 

He hid it in a ca^e, and wrought 

The li^e-long day laborious, lurking 
Until he launched a tiny boat 

By nightly working. 

Heayen help us I 'twas a thing beyond 

Description wretched ; such a wherry 
Perhaps ne'er ventured in a pond 

Or crossed a ferry. 

For ploughing in the salt-sea field 

It would haye made the boldest shudder ; 
Unsteered, uncompassed, and unkeeled. 

No sail, no rudder. 

Campbell's Napoleon tmd BritiMh SaiioTf 1842. 

P. 166. ZoA. Leo speaks of it thus : — ^^ Qbied Zoaoe vici-* 
niores sunt:*' AfrtoB Description 12mo. 1559, p. 395. He 
is speaking of the Bugean mountains. In the Parvum 
Theatrum Urbiumy&c.^ Francofort. 1595, p. 356 — "Zoa, me- 
tropolis, hie mons est altissimus, asperrimus, et inaccessibilis. 
Hie quasi carcere retinentur filii Pretejani quod ideo intro- 
duxerunt Abassini, &c.*' 

P. 169. I venture to hint the name of Cinthio, as the pro- 
bable author of the stories on which 7%e Tempest and Love 
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Labours Lost are founded. And for this reason* Shake- 
speare took the story from Cinthio which he has wrought up 
into the play of OthellOy and that story \^a a certain relation 
to the facts of authentic history, similar to the relation which 
exists between the stories of the two comedies just named 
and the facts of genuine history. A good bibliographical 
tract on Cinthio would be a valuable contribution to Shake- 
sperian literature. 

P. 221. The Moated Grange. How worthy Mr. Tenny- 
son's poem is to be exalted to the honours which have long 
been given to Collins* Dirge will be perceived even by the 
two short extracts from it which follow : — 

About a stone-cast from the wall 

A sluice with blacken'd waters slept, 
And o'er it many, round and small, 

Hie clustered marish mosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook aiway, 

All silyer-green with gnarled bark, 

For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 



And ever when the moon was low. 

And the shrill winds were up and away, 
In the white curtain to and fro, 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was yery low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, '* The night is dreary, 

Ue Cometh not,*' she said ; 
She said *M am a- weary, a- weary, 
I would that I were dead." 

Mr. Knight, in his Pictorial ShaksperCj has turned the 
grange into a cottage : a great niistake. Granges were the 
chief farm-houses of wealthy proprietors. The religious 
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houses had granges on most of their estates. The 
who resided in them was called the Gramjiariui. He supe: 
intended the farm, ^nd at the grange the produce was laid 
up. Tlie grange in Shakespeare was moated, therefore of 
some inaportance. This was occasionally done for defence. 
They were well-built stone houses, often of considerable 
extent and height, and, being placed in a central position to 
a large estate, they must often have been, as Shakespeare's 
grange, solitary, while the windows being small {as they were 
in all the edifices of that age), they would be gloomy also: 
ht scene for the moaning Mariana. 

P. 237. That the "Mr.W. H." of the sonnets is William, 
Lord Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke. — No writer in 
the Variorum, none of the many persons who have written 
lives of Shakespeare, neither Malone nor Chalmers in their 
critical works on the Ireland forgeries, nor I believe any 
writer whatever, has exhibited the sliglitest reason to believe 
that he was acquainted with the fact that the greater part of 
the sonnets relate to transactions between Shakespeare and 
Lord Herbert, previously to the year 1832. Mr. Bright 
was in this an original discoverer if ever there was one; but 
that fastidious spirit, that disposition to think nothing done 
so long as anything remained which he thought might be 
done, (a spirit strikingly contrasted with the spirit of too 
many literary inquirers in the present day,) together with 
attention to other studies, pursuits, and duties, occasioned 
him to defer from year to year the public announcement of the 
discovery and the evidence of its truth, and from disclosing 
the multitude of other truths which he found grew from this 
stem, confining the communication of it, and that very par- 
tially, to a very small number of his friends, till his life 
became but a long disease, and death closed the scene. 

While his friends were urging him to complete his design. 
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and be was delaying, the same truth, as might be expected, 
presented itself to other inquirers. One of these was Mr. 
Boaden, to whom Shakespeare owes other obligations : an- 
other was Mr. C. Armitage Brown, and a third was Mr. J. 
W. Burgon, the author of the valuable Life of Sir Thomas 
Gresham. More than these I have not known nor heard of» 
but these four gentlemen, all as the result of their own inde* 
pendent observation, came to the same conclusion. 

Mr. Boaden was the first who publicly announced the dis- 
covery. This he did through the pages of The GerdlemamfB 
Magazine in 1832. His Letters on the subject were after- 
wards collected \n a pamphlet published in 1837> Mr. 
Brown announced his discovery in 1838. Mr. Brown has 
not shewn by what process he arrived at this conclusion. 

It was in reference to Mr. Boaden's communications that 
Mr. Bright addressed to me the following letter, for the 
purpose of its being inserted in the Magazine. It did appear 
there: but by some accident a passage was incorrectly 
printed, so that the sense became obscure, and the letter is 
so printed without correction in Mr. Boaden's pamphlet. 
This may excuse the publication of a genuine copy of the 
letter, taken from Mr. Bright's own autograph. When the full 
effect of this discovery comes to be known, it will be found 
an event of no small importance in the history of the pro- 
gress of critical inquiry into the life and writings of Shake- 
speare. 

The communication of J. B. respecting the person to. whom Shakespeare 
addressed hb Sonnets, which occurs in the Gentleman's Magazine of this month, 
and to which you have so kindly directed my attention, occssionsi I am half 
ashamed to confess, some selfish regrets. 

It is now more than thirteen years ago, in 1819 1 think, since T detailed to 
you the progress of the discovery I had then made, that William Herbert, the 
third Earl of Pembroke, was undoubtedly the person to whom Shakespeare 
addressed his first 1S6 Sonnets. Another friend, Dr. Holme of Manchester, 
had been informed of my secret a year earlier, and from both, as ever since 
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^m time to time I ha^e ipoken or eorresponded on the inbject, I hare 
reoei^ed warning that by delaying to giye the result of my researches to the 
public I was putting to hazard an honourable opportunity of securing to myself 
some literary reputation. The truth is, I hare in the long interral been rnneh 
^d actiyely engaged in matters more immediately important. I haTo been 
occupied too in following out my discoTery to its wide and Tarious conaequeDces. 
I have been desirous to explore deeply rather than solicitous to appropriate 
early, and latterly my materials have so orerwhelmed me that I hare become 
fastidious and irresolute as to mode, composition, and arrangement. 

Under these circumstances, and before J. B. actually announces his die- 
coTery, I thus put in my claim. I readily acknowledge that he who unneces- 
sarily hoards information of any kind rightly loses the privilege of first comma- 
nicating it, and I anticipate with my best philosophy the interesting conclusion 
of J. B/s very excellent and original paper. When I can again apply myself 
to the subject, I will come before the public as his fellow-labourer, and it shall 
be in the spirit of one who, while he feels (alas ! for hunftm nature!) somewhst 
jealously of his own long-treasured discovery, recollects that the claim he is now 
preferring may be the cause of similar feelings in another, who has much more 
justly appreciated what is due to himself, and what the interests of liter atur e 
demand from all its worshippers. 

P. 242. Private Boxes. There really were boxes in the 
old theatres in which persons might sit retired and behold 
the performance. This appears by a poem preserved in the 
HarL MS. 1836. 

Rufus the courtier, at the Theatre, 

Leaving the best and most conspicuous place, 
Doth either to the stage himself transfer, 

Or through a grate doth shew his doubtftd ikce ; 
For that the clamorous cry of th' Inns of Court 

Fills up the private rooms of greater price. 
And such a place where all men may resort 

He in his singularity doth despise* &c. 

P. 286. In the Note, for 1831 read 1833. The same 
volume which contains the treatise of Allatius on the Super- 
stitions of the Greek Islands contains another treatise on 
the structure of the ancient Christian churches, which appears 
not to have been used by the writers who in our time have 
treated on this now very favourite subject. 
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P. 307. That "Shylock'* was a form of "Scialac'' had 
been remarked long ago by Upton. See his Critical Obser* 
vations on Shakespeare^ 8vo.^ 1 746, p. 286. 

P. 317. Since writing what is here said of the line 

Such harmony b in immortal souls I 

I have met with proof that the harmony in human souls of 
which Hooker speaks was no very uncommon subject of 
discussion among scholars at the time when this play was 
written. This appears to leave no doubt that Shakespeare 
wrote in allusion to this opinion. Thomas Weelks the musi«- 
cian, who was organist of the College of Winchester, dedi- 
cates his book of Madrigals of Five and Six Parts, 4to., 
1600, to Henry, Lord Windsor, Baron of Bradenham, and 
compliments him in the following terms : — ^^ My Lord, in 
the College of Winchester where I live, I have heard leanied 
men say, that some philosophers have mistaken the soul of 
man for an harmony. Let the president of their error be a 
privilege for mine. I see not, if souls do not partly consist 
of music, how it should come to pass that so noble a spirit 
as yours, so perfectly tuned to so petpetual a tenor of excel- 
lencies as it is, should descend to the notice of a quality 
lying single in so low a personage as myself/^ 

P. 318. *^ Patients is wholly inadmissible/^ This is too 
strongly put. Patient and Patten were used indifferently to 
express the small metal dishes used in the service of the 
Mass, described in Latin by the word Patina. Thus in an 
inventory of the church-goods belonging to the parish of St. 
Peter per Mountergate, in the city of Norwich, in 2 and 3 
Philip and Mary — " Imprimis one challes of sylver hoUe 
gylte with a patient, weighing xiiii ounces, valued at vs. mid. 
le ounce, Ixxiv^. viiid:^* and in the same manner it occurs 
in the inventories of the goods of other churches in that city. 
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and elsewhere, as in a similar inventory of church goods a 
Calais. 

P. 325. The Venetian Ducat. The actual weight of ' 
this coin was very nearly fifty-four grains of pure gold, as I 
was informed in the numismatic department of the British 
Museum, 

P. 327. The Rack. Sir Thomas Smith, in his Commote- J 
wealth of England, speaks contemptuously of this mode of 1 
extorting confessions, and argues against the practice as a | 
lawyer , hut he does not by any means rise to the assertion I 
of its folly and wickedness in the broad manner of Shake- 
speare. " Confession by torment is esteemed for nothinj^ { 
for if he confess at the judgment, the trial of the twelve I 
goeth not upon him ; if he deny the fact, that which he stud 
before hindereth him not." Tliis is far short of the bold 
language of the Poet. How often is it found that the wits \ 
see the truth before the philosophers. 

P. 332. For " Saint Herbert " read " Saint Hubert." 

P. 366. The lines quoted at the foot of this page are inad- 
vertently attributed to Bishop Hall. They are really taken j 
from the Prologue to Beaumont and Fletcher's Custom fif I 
Me Country, 

So free this work ii, gentlemeu. &om offence 
That we sre confident it Deeds no defence 
From lu, or from [he poets ; we d&re look 
On uif mui that brings his table-book 
To write down what sgvn be may repeat 
At aome great table to de*ene liis meat. 



P. 416. It is probable that Sir Qeorge Buck acted for I 
Tylney from the time when he obtained the reversion of tha -I 
office of Master of the Bevels, J603. In 1604 Tyhiey v 
living at Letherhead in Surrey. 

Mr. Collier has added a Master of the Revels, Thomaa I 
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Blagrave, to the list of persons who held that office formed 
by Chalmers and Malone. Blagrave was descended of a 
family in Staffordshire. He married a daughter of William 
Bellamy^ and had a son and daughter. The son was John 
Blagrave, and the daughter Mary married William Lodge, 
the son of Sir Thomas Lodge, the Lord Mayor. The Mas- 
ter of the Revels died January 18, 1590, and was buried in 
Clerkenwell Church. See Harl. MS. 1551, f. 59. 

P. 416. Note. For '' Reviewers '' read « Believers.'^ 

P. 419. For ^' Poeta'* read '* Porta.*' 
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P. 41. Compare what is here said of Charles Aleyne 
with p. 308 of this volume. 

P. 54. John Melton is one of the many deserving English 
authors of whom there is no account to be found in any of 
the books to which we might go for information of this kind. 
His Astrologaster is now a very curious book, and in its day 
no doubt it was a very useful book, guarding people against 
the artifices of the professors of what were called the occult 
sciences, who abounded in those days. I conjecture that he 
was the same John Melton, who was afterwards secretary to 
the Council of the North, or keeper of the great seal for the 
North of England, who died in 1640, and was buried at 
Tottenham, with a monument to his memory. 

P. 77, 1. 16, for " has *' read *^had.'' 

P. 125. The name of the artist here particularly referred 
to is William Torell, he who cast the exquisite statue of Queen 
Eleanor in the chapel of the Kings at Westminster, a work 
which has probably nothing superior to it in the works of its 
class in the thirteenth century. 

It is a proud distinction for England that she produced so 
eminent an artist ; and I feel great satisfaction in the thought 
that I was the first person who drew attention to this cir- 
cumstance ; and the rather because in Mr. Botfield's contri- 
bution to the Roxburghe Club, in which this artist and his 
works occur, England is deprived of the honour of having 
produced him, and an Italian is invented for the occasion, to 
whom the name ToreUi is given. 

TbreUwas a well established and wide-spread surname 
in England in the thirteenth century. Two William Torells, 
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or one person of that name, occur in the inquisitions, 51 
Henry III., and 18 Edward I., seised of lands at Tarrock in 
Essex. The name occurs again in the reign of Edward the 
Third, and continued in Essex till the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, when John Torell, of Wyllynghall, in that county, 
was living. The name gradually became Tyrell. 

The name of William was frequently used by the early 
Torells, as may be seen in the account of the family in Harl. 
MS. 6596 ; where we have William Torell, second son of 
Ralph Torell, who was a benefactor to the Priory of Worm- 
ley in the time of King John. These gifts are confirmed by 
the grandson of Ralph, another William Torell, father of a 
third William, who left Cecilia his sister and heir married 
to Adam Lucas. 

P. 259. There's rosemary, that's for remembrance, &c. — 
The commentators have been so profuse in their illustrations 
of this passage that they probably thought it superfluous to 
add the following stanzas, which occur in Drayton's ninth 
eclogue : — 

Who DOW a poesy pins not in bis cap 

And not a garland, baldrick wise, doth wear ? 

Some of such flowers aa to hii hand doth hap, 
Others such as a secret meaning bear. 

• 

He from bis lass him lavender hath sent, 

Shewing her love, and doth requital erave; 
Him rosemary his sweetheart, whose intent 

Is that he her should in remembrance have. 

Roses his youth and strong desire express, 

Her sage doth shew his aovereignty in all ; 
The July flowers declare his gentleness, 

Thyme, trath ; the pansey heartsease maidens call. 

Drayton has still to recover the rank which justly belongs 
to him. Warburton passes a sweeping condemnation on 
him ; even Percy is quite niggard in his praise. Tet he was 

VOL. II. 2 a 
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evidently a maker ; and he was one of those poets in whose 
streams Milton bathed in his youth. He may be traced for 
ever in the odes and eclogues of Drayton : witness the con- 
cluding stanza of the ninth eclogue, Arom which these stanzas 
are quoted : — 

AboTe, where hesven's high glories are : 
When u she shall be placed io the skies 
She shall be called the Shepherd*s star, 

And erer more 

We shepherds will adore 

Her setting and her rise ; 

which remind at once of Lycidas. 



THE END. 
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Palsgrave, i. 407, 408. ii. 16, 176, 

218,345,261,364,325 
Parabosco, i. 393 
Park, i. 213 

Parkinson, i. 253, 347, 422. iL 285 
Parry, Captain, L 143 
Paston, Edward, i. 191 . 
Peacham, i. 333,340. ii. 188, 221, 254 
Peele, i. 68 

Percy, Bishop, L 217, 245 
Pettie, Greorge, i. 193 
Philips, Edward, L 335. ii. 319 
Pinkerton, i. 5 
Piozzi, Mrs. ii. 323 
Pliny, ii. 279 
Plutarch, i. 128, &c. 
Poggio, i. 248 
PoUti, Adrian, i. 398 
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Polydore Virgil, u. 23, 286 
Poole, Josbna, ii. 70, 244 
Pope, i. 105. ii. 324 
Primaadaye, i. 306, 34S. ii. 241 
Prince, ii. 32 
Proclus, i. 343 
Prynne, ii. 231 
Parchas, i. 150 
Pyc, H. J. i. 211 

Raleigh, i. 139 

Ram^, de la, ii. 322 

Randolph, ii. 245, 247 

Ratcliffe, Egremont. ii. 40 

Rawlinson, Sir W. U. 321 

Read, i. 209 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, ii. 150 

Risdon, ii. 32 

Ritson, passim 

Rous, i. 4 

Rowe, i. 28, 56 

Sackvile, ii. 249 

Salisbary, Henry i. 276 

Sancroffc, i. 186 

Sandwich, Earl of, i. 159 

Sandys, George, i. 308, 403. ii. 86 

Scaliger, Julius Cesar, ii. 127 

Scogan, Henry, ii. 27 

Scot, Reginald, i. 264. ii. 241 

Scottowe, ii. 162 

Scndder, i. 109 

Secchi, Nicolo, i. 391 

Segar, i. 23 

Selden, i. 7, 184 

Shirley, i. 178. ii. 308 

Sidney, Sir Philip, i. 61, 105, 152. ii. 

273 
Silvius, ^neas, i. 248 
Sioger, i. 333 
Skipwith, i. 75. ii. 336 
Smith, Bishop of Chalcedoo, i. 309 
Smith, Henry, ii. 49, 211 
Smith, Sir Thomas, ii. 350 
Smyth, Captain, i. 159. ii. 228 
Sparrow, Bishop, i. 252 
Speed, ii. 43 

Spenser, i. 61, 96, 219, 332. ii. 52 
Steevens, passim 
Stephen. Charles, i. 398 
StUl, i. 157 

Stowe, i. 63, 80. ii. 21 
Strachey, William, i. 150 
Strype, i. 80. ii. 261 
Surrey, Earl of, i. 207 
Swan, John, ii. 123 
Swynhoe, Gilbert, ii. 123 
Sylvester, Joshua, i. 218, 419, 422. 

ii. 66, 266, 2Hb 



Taylor, Jeremy, ii. 291 

Taylor, the Sculler, i. 152, 247, 323, 

410,424. ii. 240 
Tennyson, i. 221. ii. 345 
Theobald, passim 
Thirlby. i. 223 
Thomas, William, i. 168 
Thoms, i. 167 
Thorpe, i. 372 
Tieck, i. 361. ii. 177 
Titus Livius, ii. 22 
Todd, i. 337 
Toilet, ii. 65 
Tooke, i. 347 
Torriano, i. 281 
Trapp, i. 107 
Turner, Dr. Peter, i. 77 
Tyler, J. E. u. 22 
lymme, i. 152, 154 
l^ndal, i. 251. ii. 113 
Tyrwhitt, i. 352 

Verstegan, i. 2 

Vincent, Augustine, i. 20« 89. ii. 5 

Virgil, i. 125, &c. 

Vives, LudoTicos, i. 248, 434. ii. 2S7 

Urquhart, Sir Thomas, ii. 233 

Wadsworth, i. 214 

Wake, Sir Isaac, ii. 155 

Walker, Anthony, i. 69 

Waller, i. 155 

Walsingham, ii. 22 

Walton, Izaak, ii 308 

Warburton, passim 

Ward, Vicar of Stratford, i. 84 

Warton, Thomas, i. 180. ii. 52, 250 

Wase, i. 357. ii. 236 

Watson, Bishop, i. 47 

Weelks, Thomas, ii. 248, 349 

Whateley, i. 108 

Wheler, i. 45, 107, HO. u. 218 

Whetstone, George, i. 221, 352 

Wieland, i. 163 

Wierus, i. 386 

Wilson, Arthur, i. 409 

Wilson, Thomas, i. 191, 253, 411. ii. 

137,218,261,283 
Wirley, i. 103 
Wither, George, i. 249, 289 
Wood, Anthony, passim 
Wright, Thomas, ii. 60 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, i. 207 

Yarriugtou, i. 81 

Yonge, Bartholomew, i. 190 
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Academe Royal, scheme of the, i. 62. 
ii. 265 

Actors — Shadows, beautifal and fa- 
▼oarite sentiment of Shakespeare, i. 
S98 

Adam BeU, i. 245 

iEolian Harp in Shakespeare, ii. 297 

Alexander, Sir William, he or Shake- 
speare the Imitator ? i. 186 

Aleyne, Charles, supposed author of 
the TVinarehodia, ii. 41, 307 

Allatius, Leo, his treatise on the Su- 
perstitions of the Isle of Chios, L 
286. On the stnictore of Churches, 
ii. 348 

Allen, Edward, the actor, ii. 46 

Allen, Edward, ** the Queen*s Poet," 
ii. 46 

Allot, Robert, the two persons of the 
name, i. 130, 337 

Alls Wbll that Ends Well, i. 
359—364 

Annalia Dubrenaia, i. 201 

Anne, Queen of James I. i. 280 

Anthony and Cleopatba, ii. 290 

Antonio, a Palermitan mercnant, i. 308 

Archbold, his MS. on the Capuchins 
quoted, ii. 201,231 

Arden district in Warwickshire, pro- 
bably the original seat of the Sbake- 
speares, i. 8. Forest of, in the Low 
Countries, i. 352 

Arden family, i. 33—43, 119. iL 331 

Arden of Feversham, ii, 334 

Ariel's Song, i. 178. His character, 
i. 181 ' 

Ariosto, Shakespeare's probable obli- 
gations to him in The Tempest, i. 
169. His // Suppoeiti, i. 352 

Annine, the actor, i. 70 ' 



Arms granted to John Shakespeare, f. 
19, 120. To Drayton, i. 23. To 
Molins, i. 23. Those of John Flo- 
rio, i. 23. Of Arden, i. 33. Granted 
to Combe, i. 90. Of Quiney, i. 91. 
Of Hall, i. 94. 

Art, English, in the 13th century, i. 
125. ii. 352. 

Arnndell, Lord« possesses a copy of 
Markham's History of his family, 
ii. 32. 

Assassinations, hiring persons to com- 
mit, ii. 188 

Aston-Cantlow, assessment on the in- 
habitants of, i. 37 

As You Like It, i. 331 — 350 

Avon, a William Shakespeare drowned 
in it, i. 4. A Bagot drowned in it, 
ii. 305 

Aurelio and leabella, i. 167 

Bscon, John, citizen of London, 
grandfather of Nicholas Breton, i. 
353 

Bagot, Walter, inscription to his me- 
mory, ii. 305 

Baldwin, Mr. directs that he shall be 
buried on the sea-shore, ii. 147 

Ballad attributed to Shakespeare, i. 57. 
One connected with The Tempeet, 
i. 167. Another with TheMerchani 
of Venice, i. 301 

Banister, Edward, an early collector of 
statues, &c. i. 194 

Banks and his Dancing Horse, i. 265 

Baptista, the name, ii. 252 

Barckley, Sir Richard, his story of 
Timon, ii. 142 

Barnes, Joshua, preserves a stanza of a 
ballad attributed to Shakespeare, i. 57 
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Barry, Rev. Mr. proposed restitution 
of a passage iu Troilus and Crestida 
by him, ii. 115. Valuable sugges- 
tion by him, ii. 291 

Basse, William, his Epitaph on Shake- 
speare, i. 6. Some account of him, 
u. 308 

Baxter, Nathaniel, author of Ourania, 
1.355 

Baxter, Richard, friend and corres- 
pondent of Sir John Bernard of 
Brampton, ii. 343. MS. remains of 
his presented by Mr. Sylvester to 
Dr. Williams* s Library, ii. 343 

Bedford, countess of, i. ^77 

Belcher, William, verses by him, i. 102 

Benedick, Lord Herbert, i. 241 

Bermuda, supposed allusion to it in 
TTie Tempett, i. 149. The stormy 
character of its sea, i. 152. Sup- 
posed to be enchanted, i. 154 

Bernard,family of,i. 103— 116. Purl, 
tanism prevalent in it, i. 112. Two 
Sir John Bernards, ii. 343 

Bernix, probably the gum spoken of in 
Otkelh, ii. 289 

Bifields, clergymen at Stratford, i. 106 

Biographical research, often fruitless, 
i. 65 

Birth- day, persons who have died on 
their, U. 339 

Bishop of Stratford, family of, i. 90 

Biting the thumb, ii. 134 

Black-Friars Theatre, i. 67, 71, 72 

Blagrave, Thomas, master of the re- 
vels, ii. 350 

Blakeway, Rev. Mr. his Notes on 
Shakespeare, i. 284 

Bliss, Dr. Philip, i. 413 

Boaden, James, his inquiry into the 
author of the lines signed J. M.S. 
i. 7 

Boar*s-Head Tavern, ii. 46 

Bogan, Zachary, his remarks on the 
name Shakespeare, i. 3 

Bohemia, in what way a maritime 
country, i. 417 

Bonds given to Jews, i. 305 

Books surrendered to the Stationers' 
Company for the benefit of the 
poorer members, ii. 129 

Bordesley, Roger Shakespeare a monk 
there, i. 9 

Boswell's Malone, a posthumous work, 
i. 14 

Boxes, private, ii. 348 

Bras, Shakespeare*s supposed igno- 



rance of the true pronunciation of 
this word, ii. 321 

Breton, Nicholas, biographical notices 
of, i. 353 

Breval, Captain, his testimony aboat 
the monument at Verona rightly 
stated, ii. 128 

Bridgewater House, documents repect- 
ing Shakespeare found there, inqniry 
into their genuineness, i. 67 

Bright, B. H. • Letter to him on The 
Tempegt, i, 123. Communicates 
that Lord Herbert is the person to 
whom Shakespeare's Sonnets are ad- 
dressed, i. 237. Owner of the TVtii- 
archodiOf ii. 43. Suggests the tme 
reading of a passage in Cymbeline^ ii. 
294. Discovery of the person to whoD» 
the Sonnets are addressed, ii. 347 

Brook, Lord, his Cceliea, i. 152 

Brook, Ralph, his complaints against 
Dethick and Camden, i. 26. ii. 313 

Brown, C. A. his mistake about the 
crotcheted passage in Htnry the 
Eighth, ii. 97. Claims to have 
traced the Sonnets to Lord Herbeit, 
ii. 347 

Buck, Sir George, period of his licen- 
sing plays, i. 415. Probably acted 
for Tihiey, u. 350 

Bunbury, Sir Henry, discovers a copy 
of the first edition of Hamlei^u. 203 

Burbage, the actor, i. 68, 72. ii. 156 

Burgon, J. W., discovers the person 
to whom the Sonnets of Shakespaare 
were addressed, ii. 347 

"Butt'' not Boat in The Temped, 
i. 159. Their capacity, ii. 87. Mora 
respecting, ii. 343 

Cesario, origin of the name, i. 392 

Cains, Dr. injudicious choice of this 
name for the character, i. 209 

Caliban, his identity with Dagon as to 
form, i. 183 

Call, the, of the Spirits in The Tempett, 
i. 182 

Camden, his note on the name Shakes- 
peare, i. 3. Grants arms to John 
Shakespeare, i. 23, 26. Grater*s 
tribute to him, i. 120 

Candido, II, who, ii. 155 

Cardan, his mention of blue snow, i. 
142. His Con\forts probably the 
book in the hand of Hamlet, ii. 243 

Carduue Benedietut, i. 253 

" Cavalero Slender," i. 218 
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CaTendish, Sir Cbarlet, aoeodote of, 

i. 55 
Chaldee plural form ased by Shake- 
speare, i. 316 
Chalmers, George, his opinion on the 

origin of The Ten^ett, i. 149, 157 
Chamber of Meditation, Jesuits*, ii. 13 
Chancery suit of the Shakespeares, i. 30 
Chapman, Terses signed J. M. S. 

claimed for him, i. 7 
Charles the First, King, bis declaration 

of August 12, 164^, i. 263 
Cbaucer, Shakespeare's reading in, i 

312. The Coke's Tale of Gamelyn, 

i. 334 
Cheiwood, bis statements, i. 283 
City Chronicles, ii. 30 
«• Clear Stones,'* i. 409 
Clopton of Stratford, family of, i. 

84. ii. 338 
Cobham, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord, ii. 

39 

Cobham, Lord, descentof the title, ii. 44 

Coke, ^ Edward, his treatment of 
Raleigh, i. 407 

Coleridge, his notions of the chrono- 
logical order, i. 361. A criticism 
of bis on a passage in Comus, ii. 71 

Collier, J. P., contends for the ortho- 
graphy of Shakespeare, i. 8. Pro- 
duces papers relating to Shakespeare 
from Lord EUesmere's papers, tbeir 

fenuineness inquired into, i. 67. 
[is opinions respecting The 7Vm. 

peetj L 135, 139, 156, 164. Judg- 

ment on bis edition, ii. 10. His 

evidence that Othello was acted in 

1602 examined, ii. 275 
Collins,his origin of The Tempee iX 167 
Cologne, English actors performing 

there, ii. S3 1 
Colours indicative of partioular states 

of mind, i. 405,418 
Combe, fiunily of, i. 87—90 
Mr. Thomas, a legatee of 

Shakespeare, i. 85. 

• John, the Usurer, i. 87. 



Shakespeare's verses on, 88 

CoMKDT or Errors, i. 295 

*' Concolinel," conjecture concerning, 
268 

Conjugal tenderness beautifully depic- 
ted by Shakespeare, ii. S95 

Cooke, Alezancter, manuscript of his 
ii. 60 

■Cooke, James, publishes Dr. Hall's 
book of cases i. 94. His account of 



his interview with Mrs. Susanna 

Hall, i. 98 
CORIOLANUS, ii. 117 
Cornelius, John, a priest, sees the ghost 

of Lord Stourton, ii. SIO. An Ex- 

orcist, ii. 268. 
Comwallis, Sir William, his Essays, i. 

145 
Corser, Rev. Mr. possesses the 7Vj- 

narehodiaf ii. 43 
Corvina stone, i. 280 
Cotswold games, i. 200, 204 
Coventry, first appearance of the name 

of Shakespeare in that city, i 8 . it. 

305. Mayor of, arrests Prince Hen- 
ry, ii. 30 
Court, performance of Plays at, i. 126, 

148 
" Cow," lingular use of the word, i. 306 
Crosby Hall, Shakespeare a near neigh- 
bour of, i. 76 
Crowing of the cock at midnight in 

winter, ii. 215 
Cmlle, Dr. said to be author of 7%e 

Antiquitiee qf Westminster Abbey, 

ii. 309 
Cultivated minds excel the uncultivated 

even at their own weapons, ii. 59 
Cunningham, Mr. bis remarks on tbe 

date of J^e Tempeett i. 147 
Curies, The, i. 374 
Cymbelinb, ii. 294, 301 
Cypress, what, i. 407 

Dagon, the same form as Caliban, i. 183 

Dance of Death, ii. 18 

Danes, their drunkenness, ii. 220 

Daniel, George, a poet of the 17th cen- 
tury, ii. 307 

Daniel, Samuel, will and other bio- 
graphical notices, i. 277. Called 
** sweet swan of Avon," ii. 306 

Danish soldiers, epitaph on two, i. 340. 
Perform a play in England, ii. 251 

Danish theatre, dumb show the prac- 
tice, ii. 251 

Darrel, bis exorcisms, i. 380 

Davenant's alterations of Macbeth, ii. 
159 

Death, customs at, ii. 67 

Dee, Dr. John, i. 385. 

Deer-stealing, how regarded, i. 55 

•* Delighted Spirit," in Measure for 
Measure, i. 223 

Denison, Sir Thomas, desires to be 
buried at the feet of Sir William 
Gascoigne, ii. 33 



Dcrtif.Shrtkripeirea urlyiettled there. 

i. 9. 
" Despair and die." ii. 94 
Delliirk, Sir WiUium, granU armg lo 

John Shakespeare, i, S3, -26 
Dorset, Cliu-les Earl of, remukable 

Don™, " 



aaid [i 



hit o 



Doie 

gauicB, i. 20* 

Drake, Dr. not an origiD*! iaTerti gator 
on Shakespeare, ii. 2T5 

Dtswswotd, a Barname, i. 3 

DrKjrton, Michael, ormo gnmCed to 
bim, i. S3. FrequenC visitor of SHU- 
ford, i. 84. A pUient of Dr. Hall, i. 
95. Paauge in hia Bantu' Wan, 
itluBttited.ii.l7-). Eclogues, ii. 353 

Dreimi made viaillr, ii 94, Shake- 
speare's fre(|uent nllutiDii to them, 
ii. 339 

Dronneil in the Aion, a William 



Drum of the Pla^ere, i, 3S4 
Ducat, Venetian, i. 3SJ. ii. 350 
Dnelling. Shakeapcare'i ridicule of I. 



Earthquake in Someo and Juliet, 'A. 1 20 
Edmund, why this name given to a 

chiraeter in King Lear, t. 390 
Eaalcheap, scene of aome tiotous pro- 

Eeediaga of the sona of King Henrj 

the Fourth, ii. 30 
Egert on papers relaUog to Shakeiprare. 

their genuineneBS inquired into, i. T& 

ii. 278 
Eleanor. Queen, statue of, bj whom 

caat, i. l'J5. ii. .152. 
Elleunere, Lord, Letter purportjog to 

be addrened to him by the Elarl of 

SonlhaBipton, ill gcnuineneru in- 

qnired iato, i. 73 
Eliiabeth, Qneea, her fondnees for 

theatrical performances, i. 203. Her 

death, s. 3(i9. ii. lOO 
EJisioiu. remackable, in Shakespeare, 



Epitaph on Lady LncT.i. SB. On Coa> 
stance Whitney, i. (i3. Poeta' Bpt- 
tspbs, i, %. On Mrs. Bernard, i 
113. Written on paper and affixed 

Essex, Karl of, hie campaign 

Und, ii. 58 
ETBQt, Sir Hugh. i. 308 

" EverUsting gates," ii. 73 
Eiorciiiins, ridiculed by Shakespei 

i. SUB. 

Fairy Mylhology, 1. 985 

Falstaff, Sir John, Ihecbaracter.ii. M. 

Familiea of men prc-emineDlIir greM 

soon become extinct, L 105 
Farmer nho hinged bimielf on the cz- 

pectalion of plenty, ii. 188 
Farmer, Ur. Richard, hii oonjeetore 

respecting Love Labottn Won, L 

133. Hia Eaiay un the Inroinc 

eiamioed. ti. 313 
Fastolpb. George, his munomeot in the 

church of St. Helen. Biihopsgate, 

i. SO 
Ferrara, earthquake which deatroyed. 



1 



liiburj Primer, 



Epicu 



I. the Englieh, ii. 198 



Pifleen Ooa, i 

ii. 263 
Fifth of November Play, tlie Wbitrr'a. 

Tale probably a. i. 414 
Firei at Stritford, i. 109 
Fitiherbcrt's Book of Hnsbandrj, er--l 

roneooa attribution of it toanst'' 

ii. S26 
Fletcher, Giles, author of Tlie Ridag to: J 

the Crown of Richiril the Thini.ii ~" 
Fletcher, Pbiaeas, i 
Fliford, Jobn Shakespeare rector lb 

i. 9. 
Florio, John, his i 

translation of Muntiigne, i. 145. 

the pay of Lord SoutbamptoD. 

I4G. Supposed lo be tbe origii 

Uolofemei, i. 361. Account of hiM J 

i. ST3, 281 
Florio, Michael Angelo. i. 973 
Flowers, bow appropriated t 

ages, i. 419. Artihce to pre 

•ersity of coluur, i. 421 
Forman, Dr. Simon, hli 

seen by him, i. 413 
Foi, the martyrologiat, i. 54 
" ' s of Navarre and. 



e voyager related ta Gaa* 



Bi of play* 



i. 356 
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Falham, the reiidence of Florio, L S79 
Fulwood, famUy of, i. 42, 103 

Gadshill, suitable scene for the robbery, 
n. 49 

Garden of Belmont, i. 310 

Garrick, a visitor at Abington, i. 116 

Gascoigne, George, biographical parti- 
culars of, i. 352 

Gascoign, Richard, his misreading of 
the judge's monumental inscription, 
and its effects, ii. 36 

Gascoign, Sir William, the chief Jus- 
tice of the King's Bench, commits 
Prince Henry to prison, ii. 33. Time 
of his death. 8cc, ii. 35 

Genealogical researches, how Taluable, 
i. 24 

Germany, English actors performing 
there, ii. 231 

Gilbert, Mrs. Elizabeth, her puri- 
tanism, i. 114 

Golding's Orid, book yii. often refer- 
red to by Shakei4>eare, ii. 1 62 

Googe, Barnaby, his Songs and Son- 
nets, ii. 129 

Grammatical Improprieties, supposed, 
i. 345. iu 146 

«< Grand Jurors," U. 49 

Grange, true character of a, ii. 345 

GraTca dressed with flowers, ii. 300 

Gray, his ** Towers of Julius,'' ii. 21. 
His serrile imitations, ii. 329 

Green and Chettle*s testimony about 
Shakespeare, i. 66 

Greene, the schoolmaster at Stratford, 
his appreciation of Shakespeare's 
will, ii. 340 

Green, Thomas, will of, i. 42 

Grenvile, Mr. directs that he shall be 
buried on the sea shore ii. 147 

Grevile, a fotal accident in the family, 
U. 265 

Grevile, Lodowick, his horrid crime, 
ii. 188 

Grimoald, Nicholas, author of a play 
called JVoihu and Cretaida, ii. 114. 

<* Groan for Joan/' i. 271 

Gwinne,' Matthew, the IlCandido of 
Florio« ii. 155 

Hsemony, ii. 71 

Hair, colour of, indicative of disposi- 
tion, i. 350 

Hall, Dr. John, Shakespeare's son-in- 
law, i. 83, 94, 100. His book of 
* cases, i. 94. His extensive prac- 
tice, i. 95. His Puritanism, i. 110 



Hamlbt, ii. 202—266 

Hamlet as a Christian name, i. 52 

Hampden, supposed descent of Shakes- 
peare from, i. 35. Bernards con- 
nected with them, i. 104 

Hankford, story of the committal of 
Prince Henry attributed to him, ii. 32 

Harewood, monument of Judge Gas- 
coign at, ii. 35 

Harington, Sir James, enters Shrews- 
bury school, i. 1 52 

Harington, Sir John, his favourite de- 
vice, ii. 272 

Harmony of the spheres, i. 316. In 
the soul of man, i. 316. ii. 349 

Harsnet, Archbishop, his Discovery qf 
Barrel, i. 380. Biographical no- 
tice, his will, i. 390. His Declara- 
turn of PopiMh Impotturee, iL 267 

Hart, family of, i. 45-— 47 

Hartley, a ** Conjuror, " put to death, 
i. 385 

Hart-royal proclaimed, ii. 290 

Hathaway, family of, i. 48 — 51. ii. 335 

Heavenly harmony, i. 316 

Hebraistic character of much in The 
Tempetit i. 183 

Hecate, queen of the witches, ii. 161 

Hbnry the Fourth, Kino, Part the 
First, ii. 39—53 

Part the 

Second, ii. 54 — 57 

Hbnrt thb Fifth, Kino, ii. 58 — 62 

Hbnry thb Sixth, Kino, Pftrt the 
First, ii. 63 

Part the 

Second, ii. 65 — 73 

Part the 

Third, u. 74—76 

Henry thb Eiohth, Kino, ii. 95— • 
109 

Henry, Prince, his character, ii. 21 — 32 

Henslow, Philip, abstract of his will, 
u. 46 

Herbert, Lord, the original of Bene- 
dick, i. 228. Curious history of 
him, 230. Connection of himself 
and his fumily with Florio, i. 274, 280. 
His military ardour, ii. 56. Sin- 
gular coincidence in his death, iL 339 

Herbert, Lord, of Cherbury, a friend 
of Sir Tbos. Lucy the younger, i. 62 

Heretics, Shakespeare's testimony 
against severities, i. 41 7 

Herne'sOak, i. 211 

Hesperides, how used, ii. 317 

HiU of Bearley, fiunily of, i. 40 

Histories, ii. 3 
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Hobbj-horu, ii. 148 

Hobrrdiduce, tile of. ii. ^6S 

Hadj. atory of the comtnilUl of Prince 

Hrnrj attributed In dim, ii. 32 
Holofernei, ch.r.cter of. i. 261 
Holy War*, ii. 48 
" HonoriliabilitudmiUbug", i. SG J 
llopnood, ■ Lauculiire niigisUale, i. 

3H6 
Howardi, conftuion of them, ii. lOG 
Haw«> John, dedicttet SmiioiiB to 

Sir John Benurd, i. IW 
Htmdrid Heny Talet. i. lil 

iames, Bichard, hia teatimonj rrapMt. 
ing Oldrastle, il. 11. Probabl]> Che 
J. M.S. Bulbar of llnei on Shake- 
■peare, ii. 310 

James the First. King, his arrofkni to 
Ibe Eogliih Throne, ii. 101. His 
custom of leaning < "' ' ' ' — 



Kemp, the actor, i. 68, TO. time 
of Via deuth, i. 71. ii. 340. Occur* 
in ■ song of thit iiobbjr-horae, ii. 248 

Kett't rrhelliDn ii. Tl 

Kingacott, TroilutandAIIidvjr.U- 114 

Kingnnil], (.'onitnoce, aft«rward( Ijadjr 

Knight, Mr. bia treatnient of Stwieiu, 



Lacy, Hinrr. duthor of ■ Latin pUf 

on Richard the Tliird. ii. 77 
LadyBeuT. eone of. ii, HO 
Lunbud'a ftrambittaHii* (/ATm/, B. 






;ohono 



i, 103. 



Individuals introduced upon tlie etage, 

i. 9S9 
Jewi of Vrnire, their conHime, i. 2S9, 

SOT. Bond given to a Jen. i. 30S 
J.M.S. author of lioeion Shukcajieare, 

who>i. 7. li.310 
Inconsistency attributed lo Hamfet, 

ii. 537 
Infection, moral, ii. 17 
IfutcnHnH. B» Italian V\kj. i. 3S:i 
hianni. ItaUm Play< so called, i. 3G7. 

391 
InnmDces on lives of TraTcllera, i. 140 
Intronati Academici, i. 3<I3. 397 
luTeatilure, ceremony of, intended to 

be represented in Macbtik, ii. 1&3 
JouH. Kino, ii. B 
Johnson, Dr. hii miaaipplicition of 

" word " i. 364. Hii Btrange opinion 

about Holy Wars, ii. 48 
Jonton. Ben, hia verve* on Shake- 

■peare, i. T. ii. 3a«. Viaiti Shake 

■peare at Stratford. i. R4. Prologue 

to his Scpry Man m Hit IJumour. i 

136. Attacks Sbskespeare sgoin. i. 

S79 
JourdaD, Sil. his acconnt of the wreck 

aftbeSei-Advenlnre,i. 149 
Italian HUya. probably usud by Eng. 

lish dramatists, i. 399 
Italian poisoning, ii. £95 
ItalT. slisht probability that Shake- 
speare may have visiled, ii. 121 



Lampedoaa. island of, the pr«b4bU 
scene or T/it Ttmynt, i. ISU— 16«. 
kuggeation WM first 
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Lark.i 
Lba«, Kino, ii. 2(i7— 2J4 
Learuiug uf ShskeEpearc. ii. 313 
Leicnter, Conotcu of, beaotiful letter 

of, ii. !96 
Leiccrtter. Earl or, not alluded to in Uw 

Hid: IV. Ii. i. 99-2 
Lewis, John, mterlaina the aoiu of 

King Henry the Fourth, ii. 27 
Liberty of Conscience, effect of meit- 

ing a right to it, i. S68 
Lime-tree in Tht Trmfttl, i. 177 
Lion ia the Tower, i. 322 
Lodge, Thomas, noticea of, 1. 333 
London, naaie of Sliakespeare rar« 

there, i. 9. OrdiiWDoe respovli^ 

players, of ihc carpontioD, L 70 
Love Lab..i;ss Lost, i. 266— 291 
Lovt Loboun Fl oa, plsy eo cnlladi 1. 

130, 3S9 
Luc* of Cherlrcole, family of l, S3— 

ij3, mi. Sir Thoma*. the ymwgar, J 

liis will, ii. 33a -4 

Lyrical pieces in 'hi' nU pliya, irmw* I 

abLene>aofacol1ecllonul'theai,i. I7S -^ 



Macbbth, ii, 152-201 
Malmsey bntta, Ibeir capacity, ii. 87 
Mulone, great iibligation under whtch 
a[l rradrri uf Shskfspeare lie t? 
him. i. 14. U is theory of tbeorifla 
of n* Tmyttt. \. 149. l.^T 
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Malvolio, character of, t. 381 

Mandragora, ii. 285 

Mandrake, ii. 67 

Manntngham and bis Diary, i. 372-376 

'* Man*8 Life *' in TAe Tempett, i. 166. 
ii. 344 

Mansfield,- Sbakespeares early settled 
there, i. 9. U. 312 

Marchpane, what, IL 135 

Markbam, Sir John, supposed by some 
to have been the chief justice who 
committed Prince Heniy, ii. 32 

Martlet, Shakespeare's exactness in his 
Natural History, ii. 175 

Marlow, Shakespeare's tribute to, i. 
337 

Martyn, Benjamin, author of the de- 
sign for a monument of Shakespeare 
in Westminster Abbey, ii. 309 

Mason, his *' everlasting portals,'* ii. 73 

Map alluded to in Twelfth Night, i. 
378 

Master of the Revels, i. 363 

May- Day sports, i. 284 

" Me," how used, ii. 51 

Mbasurc for Mbasurb, i. S31 — 
224 

Melton, John, conjecture concerning, 
u. 352 

Mbrchant of Vbnicb, i. 299 — 330 

Meres, his remarkable passage about 
Shakespeare, i. 129 

Mermaid Taverns, several, ii. 47 

'' Mermaid on the Dolphin*s back," 
i. 290 

Mbkrt Wivbs of Windsor, i. 198 
—220 

Midnight-bell in King John, explained, 
ii. 9 

MiDSUMiiBR Night's Drbaii, i. 282 
—298 

Milan, the prime duchy of Europe, i. 
187 

MiltOD, his lines on Shakespeare, i. 7. 
Hisideaof theformof Dagon, i. 183. 
Possible recollections of the garden 
of Belmont, i. 310. His recollections 
of At you like it, i. 334. His verses 
on Shakespeare, i. 336. Anecdote 
of, i. 337. Passage in Comus illus- 
trated, ii. 69. His ** ever-during 
gates," ii. 73. His allegory of Sin 
and Death, ii. 82. His notion of 
poetry, ii. 144. His morning, ii. 
216. Obligations to Drayton, ii. 354 

Molins, SOD -in-law of Florio, his 
arms, i. 23. ii. 313 

VOL. II. 



Monarcho, i. 263 

Montaigne's Essays, read by Shake- 
speare, i. 143 

Monument at Stratford to Shakespeare, 
i. 96. Verses hung on monuments, 
i. 254. The monument at Verona, 
it. 127, 140. His monument in 
Westminster Abbey, ii. 309 

More, family of, at Grantham, i. 412 

More, Father, history of the appear- 
ance of the ghost of Lord Stourton, 
u. 209 

More, George, a divine, concerned with 
Darrell in a case of exorcism, i. 
387 

Morning, how presented by Shake- 
speare and Milton, ii. 216 

Mortimer, bad pun on the name, ii. 
69 

Moi^an, Henry, a traveller, i. 141 

Motto of Shakespeare, i. 25. ii. 313 

" Mountain sire," ii. 61 

Mountebanks, ii. 247 

Much Ado about Nothing, i. 227 
—255 

Muffett, his Health's Improvement, i. 
142 

Music, effeet of, upon animals, i, 321 

Mysteries, one proof of their great in- 
fluence, ii. 245. One performed in 
1688, ii. 251. 

Nash, Anthony and John, legatees of 
Shakespeare, i. 85. The family, i. 
101. The Thomas Nash, author of 
Quatemio, i. 102. ii. 341. GaweU; 
ii. 343 

Natural History, Shakespeare*s exact- 
ness in, ii. 175, 195 

Navarre, Transactions between France 
and, i. 236 

Necromancers' Books, inquired about, 
i. 181. Addiction to them of princes 
of the house of York, ii. 80. 

Netherlands, customof drinking healths 
brought from thence, ii. 221 

New years' gifts to the Queen, i. 217 

Northern Lord, a ballad so called, i. 
302 

Northumberland, Covntess of, proba- 
ble allusion to her case, ii. 50, 54 

Nottingham, Earl of, scheme for mar- 
rying his niece to Lord Herbert, i. 
232 

Oldcastle, Sir John, ii. 39 
Orsino, character of, i. 399, 401 
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Othello, ii. 375^289 
Owl, a king'i daughter, ii. 258 
Oxford, King James's visit, ii. 155 
Oxford, Edward Yere, Earl of, pro- 
cured Cardan's Comforts to be 
translated, ii. 243 
Oxford, Robert Earl of, bis opinion of 
Rowe as an editor of Shakespeare, 
u. 233 

Pack wood, Shakespeares there, i. 13 
Palladis Tamia, i. 130 
Fftmphlets, character of, i. 263 
Papists, many actors so, ii. 231 
Parker, Henry, imitates the song of 

Lord Vauz, u. 262 
•Pastor Fido, remarks on, i. 263 
Paulina, a marked female character, i. 

425 
Peckham, Edmund, persons possessed 

in his house, ii. 268 
Pembroke, Countess of, her regard for 

dead poets, i. 96. Her style, ii. 341 
Percies, the insurrection of the, against 

King Henry the Fourth, ii. 36 
Percy, Lady, why made so amiable a 

character, ii. 50, 54 
Percy, pronunciation of the name, ii. 

53 
Phillipps, Sir Thomas, discovers the 

marriage bond of Shakespeare, i. 48 
Physicians, foreign, ridiculed by Shake- 
speare, i. 209 
Pinkerton prints the poet's name Shak- 

spere, i. 5 
'* Pippins and cheese," i. 214 
Pistol, his character, ii. 54 
" Place of depth," i. 225 
Plantagenet, probable punning on the 

name, ii. 69 
Players, estimation in which they were 
' held, i. 26 
Poetry, Shakspeare's notion of it, ii. 

144 
Poisoning, subtle, of the Italians, ii. 295 
Pole, the family, ii. 91 
Polonins, has probably an original 

among the statesmen of Shake- 
speare's time, ii. 220 
Popular Literature of England, i. 247. 

ii. 113 
Portia, objections to the choice of this 

name, i. 308 
Preachers, celebrated, in London, 1601, 

ii.366 
Precepts, custom of leaving particular, 

for tbe guidance of children, ii. 219 



Pronunciation of languages, two, both 

in good usage, ii. 323 
Prophecies, effect of, ii. 199 
Prospero, his character, i. 180 
Puritanism, its prevalence at Stratford, 

and in the posterity of Shakespeare, 

i. 105. Attacked by Shakespeare, i. 

381 

Quarterly Review ^ foolish conjecture 
respecting Xo«e La6<mr« Wfm^i. 131. 
Another on the occasion of TheTem- 
pesi being written, i. 148. Con- 
temptible pretence of acquaintance 
with Stith's History of Virginia, i. 
157. Its inconsistency, i. 164. Its 
miserable opinion that a certain bal- 
lad is the origin of The TVsipes/, i. 
167. Strange ignorance or careless- 
ness of its editor, i. 157 

Quineys of Stratford, i. 18, 91—93. 
Puritans, i. 110. Mercers, ii. 340 

Rack, ShakeFpeare*s testimony against 

the, i. 326. ii. 350 
Rainsfords of Clifford, family of, i. 84 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, his Dieeovery of 
Guiana alluded to by Shakespeare, 
i. 139, 205. His Poem " Man's Life," 
L344 
Reader, Mr. information respectiBg 

Coventry from, iL 305 
Reposes, ii. 138, 150 
Reynolds, of Stratford, i. 18, 85 
Richard the Second, Kino, ii. 16 
Richard the Third, King, ii. 77 — 

94 
Ring with W. S. found near Stratford, 

i. 47. 
Rings bequeathed by Shakespeare, L 85 
Robbing tbe Exchequer, ii. 52 
Robinson, H. C, communicates a cri- 
ticism of Coleridge on Milton, ii. 72 
Rodd, Mr. suggests to Mr. Douce that 
the scene of The Tempett is the 
island of Lampedusa, ii. 243 
RoMEO AND Juliet, ii. 119 — 141. 
Rosamond, place so called at Wood- 
stock, ii. 70 
Rosemary for remembrance, ii.259,353 
Roses worn in shoes, ii. 252 
Rosicrusian Philosophy, i. 179 
Rowe, his character as an editor, ii. 

233 
Rowington, Shakespeares there, i. 14 — 

17 
Royal interments, ii. 67 
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Rutland, Edmand Earl of, his age at 
the time of his death, ii. 74 

Ratlaod, Roger Earl of, a great fre- 
quenter of the theatre, i. 242 

Sadler, Hamlet, and Judith his wife, 
i. 59. A legatee of Shakespeare, 
i. 85 

Sadler, John, leaves Stratford abruptly 
and goes to London, i. 69. Brother 
to the wife of Richard Quioey, i. 91. 
Puritan, i. 110. 

Saint Helen, Bishopsgate, Shakespeare 
residing there, i. 76. Other per- 
sons its inhabitants, i. 76 

Sans, how pronounced in England, ii. 
324 

Scaliger, JuUusCsesar,his large volame 
of poetry containing no allusion to 
the ftory of Romeo and Juliet, ii. 127 

'*Scamel,"L 155 

Scogan, Henry, his verses, ii. 27 

Scone, Lord, Sir David Murray's crea- 
tion, ii. 154 

Scots, Mary Queen of, the Mermaid, 
i. 291. Supposed by some to be 
alluded to in Hamlet, ii. 204 

Sacrifieio, J7, Italian play, i. 397 

Soots, opinion of the English con- 
cerning the, ii. 60 

Scudamore, Helen wife of Stephen, 
her will, i. 52 

Sea, supposed wealth of the, ii. 282 

Sea-shore, persons buried on the, by 
their own desire, ii. 147 

Selden, conjecture that he is the 
J. M. S. i 7. His remarks on Da- 
gon, i. 184 

Seven Ages of Man, i. 338 

Shakeshaft, a surname in Worcester- 
shire, i. 3 

Shakespeare, surname, when first 
found, L 1. ii. 305. Origin of it 
uncertain, i 3. Varieties of ortho- 
graphy, i. 4. Pronunciation, i. 5. 
Many persons of this surname men- 
tioned, i. 8—17. ii. 312. Possibly 
first used at Coventry, L 8. Earliest 
will of the name at Worcester, i. 9. 
Supposed grant to the family by 
Henry YII. i. 19. Family extinct 
at Stratford before the visitation of 
1619, i. 24. Arms, crest, and 
motto, i. 25 

Shakespeare, John, the Poet's father, 
his possible afllliation, i. 11, 119. 
First settlement at Stratford, i. 18. 



ii. 312. His marriage, i. 19. His 
grant of arms,.i. 19. His business, 
L 27. A member of the corpora- 
tion, i 28. His property, i. 29. 
Supposed decay of 'his' circum- 
stances, i. 29- His Chancery suit, 
i. 30. Retires from the corporation, 
i. 31. Probably living at Clifford, 
i. 31. His burial, i. 31. His issue, 
i. 44. 
Shakespeare, William, his descent, i. 
12, &c. His original prejudices of 
birth, i. 27. Education, i. 27. His 
marriage, i. 48. Issue, i. 52. His 
relations to Sir Thomas Lucy, i. 54. 
His early employment unknown, i. 
64. Removes to London, i. 65. 
Publishes Ventis and Adonie, i. 66. 
Inquiry into the genuineness of the 
documents respecting him at Bridge- 
water House, i. 67. Lives in &e 
parish of St Helen, Bishopsgate, i. 
76. Returns to Stratford, i. 80. His 
will but imperfectly edited, i. 85. 
His death, i. 86. Marriages of his 
daughters, i. 83, 92. His monument 
at Stratford, i. 96. Disappearance 
of his manuscripts, i. 105, 114. 
His religious position, i. 115. Value 
of his autograph, 1. 143. Possibly 
studies under Florio, i. 146. His 
dread of doing mischief, i. 219. ii. 
288. His connection with Lord 
Herbert, L 236. His sonnets, i. 
236. Under-plots generally his 
own, i. 259, 396. His grand attack 
upon the Puritans, i. 281. Not a 
Papist, ii. 14. Averse from com- 
position, ii. 105. Probably at Ox- 
ford at the time of King James's 
visit, ii. 1 56. His intimate acquaint- 
ance with Scripture, ii. 200. " Swan 
of Avon,'* ii. 305. Slight probabi- 
Uty that there was an intention of 
burying him in Westminster Abbey, 
ii. 309. His monument there, ii. 
309. The question of his learning 
largely discussed, ii. 313. Dies on 
his Mrth-day, ii. 339. Probate copy 
of his will, ii. 339. Date of it, ii. 341 
Shallow, Justice, character of, i. 59 
<' Shepherd's note*' explained, i. 418 
Shottery, residence of Hathaways, i. 

49 
Shrewsbury, battle of, ii. 37 
Shylock, origin of the name, i. 307. 
known to Upton, ii. 349 
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Sidney, Sir Philip, enters as a pupil at 
Shrewsbury school, i. 152. His 
tutor Nathaniel Baxter, i. 354. In- 
stmctions left him by his father, ii. 
219. Practice in composing, ii. 99b 

Sidney, Sir Robert, his scheme for 
marrying his nephew Lord Herbert, 
i. 230 

Sitting on the ground, a favourite 
position in the tragedies, ii. 99 

Skip with, Sir William, author of verses 
attributed to Shakespeare, i. 75. ii. 
336 

Slender, his true character, i. 906 

Slingsby, Sir William, a friend of Mrs. 
Amy Smith, ii. 338 

Smith of Stratford, fam^y of, i. 47 

Smith, Henry, his testimony against 
spectral appearances, ii. 211 

Smith, Mrs. Amy, her will and monu- 
ment 

Smyth, Captain, his voyage in the 
Mediterranean, i. 159 

Snow, pink, i. 142 

Sobriety, an ancient characteristic of the 
English, u. 221 

Soldiers' affected speech, ii. 54 

Sonnets of Shakespeare, to whom ad- 
dressed, i. 236. Discovery of the 
truth by several distinct inquirers, iL 
846 

** Sound on " not "Sound one." ii. 9 

Southampton, Earl of, his letter to 
Lord Ellesmere, its genuineness in- 
quired into, i. 72. A great frequen- 
ter of the theatre, i. 242 

Spencer, N. an actor, becomes a Ca- 
thoUc, ii. 231 

Spenser, the "learned'* poet, i. 6. 
Expresses his desire to rest in peace, 
as Shakespeare has also done, i. 97 

Stands, what, i. 269 

Stanley, bad effect of substituting it for 
Derby, ii. 82 

Starchy, Nicholas, case of supposed 
possession in his family, i 384 

Steadman, Dr. had a book with Mil' 
ton's autograph, i. 337 

Steevens, his assertion of the penury of 
our information respectiug Shakes- 
peare, i. 65. Possible connection 
with the Ellesmere papers, i. 73 

Stephens, Henry, visit to England, 
i. 322 

Stith's History of Virginia, said by the 
Quarterly Review to be read by 
Shakespeare, i. 157 



Stourton, Lord, ^>pearaiice of his 
ghost, ii. 209 

Strachy, suggested reason for the in- 
troduction of this strange word, i. 
389 

Strachey, William, his account of the 
loss of the Sea- Adventure, i. 150 

Stratford-on-Avon, first settlement of 
the Shakespeares there, i. 9. Have 
a house in Henley Street, i. 18. 
Families there who appear at the 
VisiUtion of 1619, i. 24. Many 
Welsh families living there, i. 60. 
Sketch of it as it was in the time of 
Shakespeare, i. 81. The Plague 
there, i. 82. The College, i. 89. 
Puritanism preached there, i. 106. 
Fires, i. 109. Monument of Mrs. 
Smith, there, ii. 337 

Stubbs, John, directs that he shall be 
buried on the sea-shore, ii- 147 

Styles, royal and others, i. 265 

Surnames, points of inquiry when con- 
sidering them, i. 3 

Surrey, Earl of, his Songs and Sonnets, 
ii. 129 

** Swan of Avon,** applied to Shakes- 
peare and Daniel, ii. 305 

Swearing by the sword, ii. 226 

Table-book, use of, ii. 225 

Taming of the Shrew, i. 351 — 358 

Tarlton, i. 355. ii. 246 

Tarquin, haunting the mind of Shakes- 
peare, ii. 182 

Tempest, The, i. 123—189. Passage 
in illustrated, ii. 121 

Tergaster, who, i. 354 

Thelgon in the Piscatory Eclogues, 
Dr. Giles Fletcher, ii. 78 

Tieck, i. 261 

TiMON OF Athens, ii. 142 — 148 

Titania, i. 285 

TiTVB Andronicus, ii. 119 

** Toad, ugly and venomous,*' ii. 195 

Toby, Sir, perhaps originally FalstmfF, 
i. 383 

Tom O'Bedlams, ii. 271 

Torrell, William, cast the statue of 
Queen Eleanor, family of the nrnme. 
ii. 352 

Totness, Countess of, i. 84 

Tower of London, ii. 20 

Towley, the actor, i. 68 

Translation of proper names on an er- 
roneous principle, i. 166 

Trappe, clergyman at Stratford, i. 107 
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Travelling of acton, ii. 230 
TVinarchodiat Poem so called, ii. 41, 

307 
Troilus and Cressida, ii. 1 13— 116 
TWELFTH-NIOHT, i. 365—411 
Two GiNTLBiiEN OF Verona, i. 190 

—197 
Tyler, Richard, an intended legatee of 

Shakespeare, i. 85 
Tymme, his Silver Watch-bell, i. 154 

Vaughan, prediction respecting, ii. 170 
Vanx, Lord, his Song, ii. 262 
Venice, how regarded in England, i. 299 
Vernon, the Fair, how related to the 

Lucys, i. 60 
Verona, feeling with which English- 
men visit it, ii. 124. Search should 
be made in its archives for traces of 
the Montague and Capulet families, 
U. 126 
Underplots, generally Shakespeare's 

own, i. 259, 396 
*' Undertaker/' how explained, i. 376 
" Vocation," ii. 48 
Usurers, how regarded, i. 306 

Waiting-maids of ladies of rank, how 
esteemed, i. 309. ii. 338 

Walker, Elixabeth, wife of Anthony, 
D.D. by birth a Sadler, i. 69 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, and his 
daughter, i. 61 

Walton, Izaak, probably acquainted 
with the QftatemiOf ii. 342 

Warburton, Bishop, i. 260 

Ward, Vicar of Stratford, his infor* 
mation respecting Shakespeare, i. 
80—84 

Warwick, Shakespeares there, i. 4 — 13 

Warwick, Ambrose Earl of, Shake- 
speares occurring in his inquisition, 
ii. 330 

Watson, Bishop of Winchester, i. 47 

Welsh people living at Stratford, i. 60. 
it 58. Excluded from Caius Col- 
lege, i. 210 

Whateley of Banbury, the Puritan 
divine, i. 108 



Wheat, Baronets of Glympton, descent 

from the Quineys of Stratford, i. 93 
Wheler, of Stratford, Mr. his re- 
searches, i. 45 
Whetston, John, some account of, i. 

222. His Poem on George Gascoign, 

i. 352. 
Whitney, Constance, her Epitaph, i. 

63. 
Whyte, Rowland, devises a sdieme for 

marriage of liOrd Herbert, i. 230. 
WiU o' the Wisp, ii. 272. 
WiUs of Shakespeare, i. 9—17. Of 

Arden, i. 37—40. Of the Poet, i. 85. 

ii.341. OfSir Thomas Lucy, ii. 335. 

Of Mrs. Amy Smith, ii. 338 
Williams, Lord, of Thame. Basse, the 

poet of his descend 8 nts, ii. 309 
Wilmecote, a residence of the Ardens, 

i, 33 
Wincot, i. 352 
Winds sold by Northern enchanters, 

ii. 167 
Windsor, Henry, Lord, work dedicated 

to, ii. 349 
Wines, curious list of, referred to, i. 

215 
Winter's Tale, i. 412 — 425 
Witches, ii. 163 

Woodbine and honeysuckle, i. 296 
Woodvilles, their quality, ii 81 
" World's Debate," i. 260 
Wright, Thomas, who kept the Boar's 

Head in Eastcheap, ii. 47 
Wroxhall, connection of Shakespeare 

with, i. 10—13 

Yarrington, Andrew, his schemes for 

Stratford, i. 82 
York, house of, the dates of their birth, 

ii. 74. Addiction to Necromancy, ii. 

80. 
Younge, Bartholomew, his translation 

of the Diane, i. 190. Some account 

of him, i. 193 

Zoe, possibly the ** Man's Life " of 
The Tempett, i. 166. ii. 344 
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tion contains some account of the polychromatic and gcomctrictd pavements at 
Fountains and Ely ; of the embossed varieties occasionally found ; of those with 
sunken ouUines^ scored or impressed ; followed by remarks upon the usual de- 
signs of inlaid tiles, whether symbols, inscriptions, armorial bearings and devices, 
or architectural and ornamental patterns. Lastly, some observations on Ar- 
rangementf as exemplified at Tewkesbury, Malmesbury, Gloucester, Win- 
chester, &c. 



A New Edition, with very considerable additions and improvements, of 

ERDESWICK'S SURVEY OF STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Collated with Manuscript Copies, and with Additions and Corrections by 
Wyrley, Chetwynd, Degge, Smyth, Lyttleton, Buckeridge, and others. Illustra- 
tive of the History and Antiquities of that County. 

By the Rev. THOMAS HARWOOD, D.D., F.S.A. 

The present Edition of Erdes wick's '* Survey of Staffordshire ** was wbolly 
prepared by the late lamented Dr. Harwood; who has increased very con- 
siderably both the extent and the interest of the work by numerous additions to 
his former Edition, continuing the History of the County to the Present Time. 
His death unfortunately took place during its progress through the press ; but 
every care has been taken to fulfil his written directions. Of this Edition, only 
250 copies have been printed, price 85«. ; with 50 copies on Large Paper, all of 
which have been Subscribed for. 



In 12mo. price One Shilling, embellished with a steel engraving of the Tomb of 

Richard Eari of Warwick, 

A DESCRIPTION 

OF THE 

CHURCH OF ST. MARY, WARWICK, 

And of the BEAUCHAMP CHAPEL, and the MONUMENTS of the BEAU. 

CHAMPS and DUDLEYS. 

BY JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 

Also, price Five Shillings, the same, printed in quarto, and illustrated with 
seven folio Plates from Gough's Sepulclkral Monuments, viz. : — 

1, S. Monument of Thomas Earl of Warwick, 1369. 3. Monument of 
Thomas Earl of Warwick, 1401. 4, 5, 6. Monument of Richard Earl of 
Warwick, 1449. 7. Chantry Chapel of Isabella Countess of Warwick, in 
Tewkesbury Abbey Church. 



In 8vo. price 6«. 
A COLLECTION 

OF REMARKABLE CHARITIES 

AND 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS, 

Extracted from the Reports made by the Commissioners for Inquiry into Chari- 
ties in England and Wales. 

By H. EDWARDS. 




Valuable anb Bfntereeting 3BooIi0, 

PUBLISHED on SOLD BV 

JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 

36. SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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HenldTT, GenuJo^ and SunuuH 



BlUUHAir-HLA BltlTANNICA LITERARIA.m Biography of Literuy 
Chiiraclor> of Great Britain and Ireland. anblo-baioH period. By ThouaS 
Whioht, UJk., F.3.A., Ao., Mainbre do rinititule de rranee. Thick 8to, cloth. 6*. 
(oriyiiiaijirirB 12*.) 
THE ANGLO-NOKMAN PERIOD. Thiet 8to, c?oM. ^. {orighalpricelZi.) 

Jlirio ii no irork in tSe Englith iMgiust nliitJi n'ct tli= reultt inch i duiuprcliunife ud coDneHed 
Hiitory of till LiWralnn or tbeu ptilodi. 

LITERATURE OF THE TROUBADOURS. HisloiredelaPo^nePro- 
TBoi^, par M. Facbiei, ^ublie par J. Moni, Ueml^ de I'lostitut da Franw, 
3 voIj, 8yo, •!«», Kvwd, 14«. {orifjinal price £1. 4>.) 

J, B. S. ulhe Dolj igcul In Loulaafot [lieuloofit, U tlic ibuve moOunle piici. 
TUNIUS. The Authorahip of the Letter* of Juniiu elucidated, including a Biogra- 
" pMcal Memoir of Lieiit.-CoLBarri, M.P. Bj Johm Bhitton, F.S.A.,4o. Bojal 8to 
mt\portrailt of Lord Shetbwne, John Duimiitg, and Barr/, from Sir Joihsa Eetfaoidt't 
piclare, elolh. 6* XiAbqe papeb, in 4to, ctoih. 9i. 
An ctnciliD^I)' ialemttag book, giving vasj puticului of ihe Amoleu War, uu] tho lUto of partiei 

WORTHIES OP WESTMORELAND, orBiographiea of Notable Porwn. 

. •' bom in that County ainco Iho Bcformaiion. By GEoaas AiKiMHCur, Eeq, 
Barrisler-Bt-Law, 2 rtis, post 8to, ttolh. &t. (firiginal price 16j.) 
"DARKER. — ^Literary Anecdolts and Contemporary Eeminiicencct irf ProfesBor 
-»-' Porson, and others, from the Manusfript Papers of the late E. H. BiBiniB, E«u, 
of Thetford, Norfolk, with an Original Memoir of the Author. 3 toIs. 8vo, cloth. lUi' 
Tli'ILTON. — ConBidorationa on Milton'a Early Reading, and tiie prima tlanina of 
■"-I- bia " Paradise lost," togelher with EitraclB from a Poet of the XVIth Century 
(Joahva Sglretler,) by Chw, Dusbtbb, M.A. laaio, cloth. 2i. 6d. (original prioe 5*.) ' 

MILTON. — A Sheaf of Glenninga, oiler hia Biographera and Annotator*. By th* 
Bor. Joseph Humteb. Poet Sfo, lemed. 2i. %d. 
T IFE, PROGRESSES, and REBELLlONof Jimeb, Dum o» Mo». 
-'-' MOUTH, etc. to Ilia Capture and Eiecut ion, with a fuli account of the Bloody Afaiifc 
and copious Biograpliicai Notice*, hy GeobOe Bobkbth, i (oli. post 8?o, plaUi and aiit, 
ntic, extra cloth. 9t. longiial price El. 4t.) 

Two Tcr? intereiiipg Tolvno, pBTtirululj id Eg Omsk rounectcd with the Wnt of Engltnd- 
C HAKES PERI ANA, a Catalogue of the Early Editions of Shakespeare'e Pkyi, 
and of the Conimenfanea and othor Publications illastrativo of his Works, By 
J. O. Ualliwiix. 8to, cloli. Sm 



I 



'Dflsblv to OTBiybodj w\ 



B'blio»rinlij "— .Vw'if'i 



Valuable and InterestU g Books, Published or Sold by 

ANEW LIFE OF SHAKESPEAitE, mdudingmmy p«rti™i«, i«p«t- 
ing the Poet nod his Fnmily, never before published. By J. O. Haluwbu^ P.BJ, 
&C. luOM haitdtime w/iHRe, Svo, UUurirated inth 76 ngravingi on mood, of afy'aett, mod 
^urhicA art «sv,/rom drmmngi bg FuBaoLl, ebiti. 15*. 



SdiihtC braidci niin.uoDi allien IndirFctlir iUn*- •hicli illui'mto U>e volume, anri Ilia fifty *• 
.iin[! Ibe r ■ ■' ■' ■ ■■ ■-'— ' 



I upwirdi of forty docuniRiLa perunal liiftbjry, br uipen i 
;wd 1119 Fuul^. MKT tr/DTf Mi>;t_-n>l Stohc, ier'uf t 

baiLLiuDiEoiiccniiDg5lmk»peueircijcn,iorthcrint ^It it (he ddTi We at Shiketjitue le In bini(U 
time C4Ucct«J. uiil iiiaeh new 1%J|L ia Uirowu oji lUi wfpniiAcly froiu hit Wotki- 

OMer Publications Ulustralive of Shakespeare's Life attd Xfritingt. 
MALONE'8 lotler to Dr. Fanner {it, Seply to SUson), ralfltiTO lo bia BdiUon ol 

Shakespenre, pubUahed in 1790. 8to, lemed. U, 
IRELAND'S (W. H.) MisecUimeoafl Papen and Legal Instnunenta, from the oricinil 

MS3. {the Skakapeare ForyeriaM). Svo, plnle. 2s. 6rf. 
IBELiJND'S (Sam.} Viudication of bis Conduct, respecting the Publication of tte nip- 

poeed Shakespeare M9S., in replj to tho Critical Labours of Mr. Malooe, Sro. U. 6J. 
lEELABD'S Inrestigiilion of Mr. Malone's CUira to tho Clmractar of Scholar or CtitiCi 

being ui Email ration of liia " Inquiry into the Authenticity of the Shake^ian 

M&nUBcripts." 8va. It. 6iJ. 
IRELAND'S (W. Henry) Aulhentio Aocoont of the Shakesperian MaauscriptB, kc. 

{retpecting iitfairicatumofihem). Svo. It. Gd. 
COMPARATIVE REVIEW of the Opinions of JiB. Boadeh, in 1795 and in 1736, 

rehitiTc to tho 8hnl:eB[)Cii» IfSS. 8fd. 2i. 
GRAVES'S (H. M.) EEisa; on the Gi.>niu!i of Shalii-speare, with Critical Beinark> on tlN 

Charactera of Roni«o, Hiunlet, Juliet, and Ophelia. Poet Sto, elali. 2t. (U. 

(oFxifinal priee bt, 6A) 
WIVELL'S Historical Account of tho MonoinentAl Bust of SbaieBpeare, in the CSuntel 

of Stniirord-on-Avon Church. 8to, i plata. U. 6d. 
rBELAND'S (W. H.) Vorligem, an Historical Play, repreeenled at Dnirj I-one, April i, 

1796, OS a »uppo»ed newly diBeorercd Drama of Sliakeapcare. JTeio Edilioit, witi am 

origiial Preface, Sto, factimile. It. 6d. {Orl-pnal price 3*. 6d.) 

Th« prefHce it IwLh inLerciLin^ ond rnrioEu, (roiD [lit [UillLkiDBl iufonnalktD it prta nipcctiiic tti 
Shikeipmro ForgerLei, coDtBuung also Uje lubttsnee of liii "CouTcuioiu.'' 
BOADEN (Joe.) oo the Sonnets of Shakespeare, identifying the person to whom they m 

addreueil, and elucidating; wreral poiuts in tbe Poet'a Hialory. Bro. 1'. Gd. 
TEADITIONARY ANECDOTES OP SHAKESPEARE, coUecled ia Warwickahire in 

1693. 8vo, inoed. 1>. 
UADDEN'S (Sir F.) Obserratioiis od an Autograph of Shakc|^care, and the CMw 

gmpliy of his Name. 8to, «CFi-pi/. 1». 
HALLIWELL'S Imrodurtion to " Midsummer Hight'e Dream." 8to, cloHk. 8». 
HALLIWELL on tho Characl«r of Folstatf. 12mo, claUL 2m Ed. 
COLLIER'S (J. P.) Reasons for a New Edition of Shakespeare's Works. Svo. I*. 
SHAKESPEARE'S LIBRARY.— A Collection of the Rorasnccs, NotpIs, Poema, wid 

Histories used by Sliaiicspeare aa tlie foundation of his Dramas, now first collcLtcd 

and accurately rejninted from tbe originalEditions, with Notes, &C. By J. F. CoLUXi. 

2 vols. Svo, cloth. 10). 6d. ( Or^i'Mi' priee £1. If.) 
ACCOUNT of the only knon-n Manuscript of Shakespeare's Ftajs, comprising MBM 

important Yariationa and corrections in tho " Mer^ Widcb of Windsor," obtained 

Playhouse Copy of that Flay reoontly discovered Sy J.O. HaLLlTELL. 8td. 14. 

EIMBAULTS "Who was 'Jack Wilson," the Singer ot Shakespeare's StageF" An 

Attempt to prove the identity of this person witL John Wilson, Doctor of Unik ia 

tiie University of Oiford, *.D. 16*4. Sva 1». 
SHAKESPEARE'S WILL, copied from the Original in the ProrogatiTe Court, preewr- 

■Fflcs; ■■■ -'-'-- " - - ■' - 




ing the Intcrlineotions and Faceiaiilies of the throe Aulographs of the Poeti with • 
few proUminaiy Obserralions. By J. O. HaLLIWBlL. 4to. 1<. 

DYCE'S Remarks OD Collier's and Enight'a Editions of Shakespeare. ato.clotX. *t.Si. 

A FEW REMARKS on the Emendation "Who nnothers her with PahiUng," i 
Flay of CVmbi'Une, discovered hj Mr. CoLUBR, in a Corrected Copy of tlta fl 
Edition of Shakespeare. By J. 0. IIiLi,iwEt.L, F.R.S,, ic. " 




John Rtuaetl Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 



bimielf. Bra, ^^M 
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LIFE OP Mr. THOMAS GENT, Printorot York, written b? 
fiiu portrait, a^nmd by Attg. Fox, cloth. 2r. 6i. {Original price 9(.) 
riiBADtlwarthliniriDiUiUdLithatoaiiinibliBhcd ftprmttr buecihinli introduced bun to tbe ■fqnaint 
plen at AaUbingnphr. It inO kDoxa hi the urnrsl um of mm* LUruj isen. uul hii book (EauDitt 
Srorki of which Iw wu Iho uUui •> wM u pnuler. vjlh notlca al AnUion. frioMn, kc., of Uic turn in 
The nnmtlra it fulL wTiiUo m u guj ud nniScnsd which h« lived ; unong othen occni iUe ninn o( 
«1jk, 'n[CTapcrflfl4 with Krend |iidm of FnetiT ; and Biihop Attcrlturj. with whoia he relatea a tm^ulu 

Bariy hie. and Uie cbAACtenand lEtirie* incidcultUj of York. Btc- Tit Sooi ftgHtrBt ne weAHtim fo JAwf 
iilniducrd.ii eitnmilj'iiiiiuilDi. Hi> occapuluD u tchalliriraiSoultry'i -bxlor." 

"pNGLAND'S WORTHIES, under whom bU the Ciril and Bloody Warrei, 
-t^Bince Anno 1643 to Adqo 16*7, are related. By Jotin Vicahb, Author of "Englnnd'i 
PwliBmenlary Cliroiiido," 4c,, ic. Hojal 12mo, rrpfititfd i» tha old slyU (nmitar la 
Ladg WiUoaghbyU i>™y)i wtfA copiet qf She 18 ram porteaiU afler Hollar, »c^ half 
monxeo. &4. 

I>[i[ci arthe o^i^hiil ndilioD ulrl £IS lo ISO. riirfu, Sir Thomu 

Tlic portfuU comiinie, Eoticrt. Etrl of Eeimit Colanct Kruwy. Sii 
Rolxrl. EbiI of Umrwicli; Loril MnQluga, Eul of Colaiiul LuMiilinniB G 
Denbigh, Eirl ot SUoiford. Dai'id Laley, Gmml Ion, Gcncnl Brawn, i 

A ROT AMONGST THE BISHOPS; or. Terrible 7W«p«<m the fifa 
-^»- of Canterbury, »et forth in lively omblem^ to pleaao the judiciou* Reader. By 
TaoifAB Stibby, IGll. ISmo {A taiWa <m Abp. Lavd), Jottr tery nriou leoodctU 
cmbUat, elolh. 3( 

4 ticiimtlo of the lery r»ct orijiml edidoo. which leld it Biodley'i nle foi «13. 

CARTWUIGHT. — Memoirs of the Life, Writings and Meehanieal Inventiona of 
Edmund Cartwright, D.D., F.R.S., inventor t^f tha Power Loam, ^■c. Post 8to, 
a^raa>iagt,bie. 2i. 6(^ (oriyinnipW™ 10*. 6rf.) 

It conudm Kinie intBrMliHf Ulcraijr hielorj, Dr. hii legendajy Tile of "Aimine lod Eltjm" (tnyen 
Cirtwiieht iniiii(ietiiig«iiiiHiglu»correipondeBli.Sir in the Appcudii) totUlHi Sir W. ScoU Kiii il fou- 
wTJonn, Cnhho. Sif H, Divl. I'nllon.Bu 8, Rsfflei liina hoio eicellrul pocUj, sipreucd wuL uniuual 
lAOKhorofl, "Jid olheni h* wai no dicod Poet. M feliaty 

"PORMAN. — The Antobiographj and Penonsl Diary of Dr. Simon Forman, tha 
■T Colebratod Astrologer, 1553-1603, from unpnlilished MSS. in the Ashinolean Mq- 
geum, Otford. Edited by J. O. Hiluwbll. Bmsll 4to, aeKcA. B*. 

OnlT im mpice prlrtUI* nrinlfd. It will fora a compimicii lo Dr. l>e^-> D.i r.-, piiuled by the Camdn 
Sofietj, who elio prinlnl tWi work, but aftctwurd. lopproKd it 

RICHARDSON. — Eitracla from the Literary and Soientific CoweipondenM of 
Bichard RichardAOn, M.D., F.R.9., of Brierley, Yorkaliiro. Edited by Dawbov 
XcBBBBiEBq. 8yo, pp. biO, portrail and platei of Brierleg Hall, doth. It. dd. 

This li n ver; interciTiDK TDliVie. ud contuiu much dEhtecBlh nntnrr. It wm printed for piinle dr. 
canon* mutter reapcclio^ the Blalo end progrfH of ciibiJonnDly (nttlioeipeiiKof MiuCuirer.of EaUton 
l^tnoT. the Atudy of Antiqniciev nnd Gcncnl lulfn- HilM. end copict hnte found Iheir way Into but fov 
lure. 9u^, in tiicat BnUin, during the Ant half of the collFttiune. 

LIFE, POETRY, AND LETTERS of EEENEZER ELLIOTT, 
the Com Law Eliymer (of Sheffield). Edited by his Son-in-Lnw, Sawa Watdsb, 
post 8vo, clothi (an interettixg tolume). 3». {Original price 1i. M.) 
QCOTT. — Eitrocta from the Lelter-Book of William Bcott, Father of the Lordi 
•^ Stowell and Eldon, wilh Notes on their Family Hiateiy and Pedigree. By M. A. 
BlOHABDBON. Po9t 8vo, ttved. \l. 6d. 

ALCUIN OF BRITAIN — TheLifeof Alcuin. the Learned Anglo-Saxon, wd 
Ambaasfldor from King Offa, to the Emperor CharlHinagiie. By D. F. LoBBHt 
IVanalated by Slee. 12mo, pp. 260, cZoU. 2t. {Original price 6t.) 

"VyESLEY, — HartatiTe of a Itemarkablo Traniaotion in the Early Life of John 
• ' Wesley, DOW first priotod from a M8. in the Briti-ih Museum. 8vo, teued. 2*. 



ATHTenrionB loToalfiiir between J, W.ud hla honecltceper; It nvet 
et the IJethoduU- It ii eoUrcl; unknowD lo >U Wealcy'i \ilDgniihere. 

rPHE CONNECTION OF WALES with the Early Soienoe of Enghmd, 
-•■ illuitmted in the Memoirs of Dr. Bobwrt Eeeordc, the Brst Writer on Arithnwlio, 
Geometry, AriroQoniy, Aa, in the Biigliih language. By J. O. Haluwell. 8*t^ 



Valuabte and Interesting Books, Published or Sold by 

TilORLAND. — Aecouvit of tlio Lift. Writinga, and Inrcniions of Sir Sauiocl 
■L'J- Morlund, Masler of McoliBnics to Cliftrks 11. Bj, J. O. Halliweix. 8to, 

levied, li, 

COLLECTION OP LETTERS on Bci™tiflo Sobjcct*, iUustratiT* of ih* 

^ FrogresB of Gcicnce in England. Temp. Elizabeth to CIibtIca II. Edited hj 

1. O. IliLLtWKLL. 8V0, Cloti. 3». 

Cinnprlilu; lelltn of ttiKO, Dee, IVcbo Bnbe. Sir Siiniwl Horlind, frorn a H3. in tmibdh Pilirt 
InvcT, HurnDll, Lvil^ilt. Sic W. Pctl;, SirC.Caven. Nit. Tnn«ICT'> Camclor Anilylicut, be CdU 11h 
iliih, Urancbcr. PcH. tc. i iIh Uic iiiiUtii(i);miibj ot SuUciibert £1, 

ST. DUNSTAN.— The Life uid Miradei of St. Daimlan. Bj W. RoBiwmir, 
LL.D. Sto, plate, li. 
SIDNEY.— Brief Memoir of the Life of the Hon. Algernon Sidney {the Patrioll ; 
with liio Trial in 1G83. B; B. C. SroHBT. WU\ oiUUne plala f font Slephaimfi 
totll kaovm piciufB. 8vo, teujed. Iff. 6d. 

LOVE LETTERS OF MRS. VlOZZl, abrm>rlyllIn.TAratt.a«JHtmt of 
Dr. Johnmii,) wriJton wlien she was Eightj, to the haodsonie actor, Willuin 
Auguatua Conwaj, aged 'Xwentj-BOTon. 8vo, lewed. 2i. 

•• wriltcn ■! Uir«. fuoi, tai fito o'clock Ob tin micfcritj— coBhdr-inliljr niliuea Uidr inlccat. T*< 

li(iming)luuOclogcni>r7lwii.BiiunjuUn. L« letlcn mcmulia il U HK cm* to cbuwMiM^ u 
•uDtwulMll FEAndLii. utdu H. L. V. rnli It to ihaUwe vtotiie lo denda vbcuin' tliniiiMcbcWrt 
bn^iUjo.rrw..-'— £«in-r,Mfti. ISM. ^^^ Iho dritdliBg of doUee.otUwtoUjrorWt; iBQilu 



"Tbdli our of tin m 



cue tbDT prwpl liDmiui nutiire to in 
. . Hpcct. vid Fui^iib DUB of ttVH nilill„ 

. , Ti litemr rrptiUilloti of tKc Wj— tlitng jpl dreuot of in mi philouplij a 

Un. Thnk, of Dr. foLiuoii ui) Uisi hiiracj loiijy toln."— folji'"*"': ffiriw. 






PjUoIocjp ant (Cadp ©nflUsIj iLttcratwrf. 

pOMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH DIC- 



- LaBOB PlPEB. BojbI Sto. {lo match lie next atiicle), tJoli, £1. 



"Thli li DDt ■ men abriilfloietit of llie lirn Die- prin. >U Ihit b moat prutlal anil nlubl* it Ik, 
bimiiry, but nimiiil an rnlirelj ne" work. In tliii Toniin- eipmilvr edilioii vilhiptralamoiaBitiir* 
nuBpeniioui oua iriU ba fouiid, at a verj oioJrralo minli and Bailer."— .Enlist"* 1-ri/ati- 

QN THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH, 8m.»i.^ mi Swdinna 

^-^ tanguag™ and Nationi, with Ctirunological Specimens of their Laneuaeo. Bt 
J, BoswoBTH, D.D, Hojal 8to, bdi. £1. 
A new ind ni1nini> nlKion of ithiil vu fcnnerlT Uie FieTaoe 10 the Firat Eililion of lh« ABflb^am Du- 

ANGLO-SAXON DELECTUS; Krring w a Bnt CIsM-Book to tte Un- 
guage. Bj tlie Hot, W.Baknes, B.D., of St. Johii'e Coll. Camb. ISdki, riatk 

"To Uine whowiab to pnaHai a critical knowledge alaled.and iflnrirated by re fer eaeca tn Gfggt IheUIia, 

of tlieir own Malive EDgliik, lome aoiountuice wilh Frnickand athn laanuB. A philiumlitm MA 

Anftii - SaiuB it indiipcniiljle : and ws hate net-u penadeaavnn pan. The Dnln-lui niiiinliDr li'l 

KOI an introiJiictLDa betlor ciueolBted Ihan the pre. P^^'^ca on Tinona anUcdta. with cttmfia friiiii jUfk* 

aeDtloiupplylbowantaofabegiiuier in ■ tbiirt apim Saioa Hiatory and the Sauu Ckmniclc. 1lin- a > 



flnaor lUak'a Grammar ; to which are added, Reading Leuoni in Venn and Prac, 
with Notes for the uae of Leomera. B; E. J. Vernon, B.A., Oion. ISmo, elotk, 6t, Sd, 

ItqiintkariiMiUnction. by lompiJiiii what luajr be riila of a weU-choaen adectimiiif mtaela fii— l»|tl 

id uia beat VDrk od Iha aubject hillieilo Saion writen, in proae aad vena, for (hapcvuoiit 

IsKulud."— j(»«»nL tbeHndeal.wliawiatadcialu«UBc««i^iit 



tofciiriuid."- _ __... 



tttlaAallheboiA iaawntra nmplluiun horn ibe ThitToluiu.nllelBdied.wlll eaahlauy i^MmJ 

irorli of lliat pbilolo^t- The accidence it abndgrd vitbciH tbv fencfalilj of \n^la.Saioa wrikaai ■'" 

BiodiAcatiuai but ibe tjmiAi, a moat importvit per- elhia. It baa our bcartjp "**—*- ira^tfim **- '" — 

llvD«f' ^boob. ia origiaal. aad la eompilsd vitk grqt G*utlt. 





A NALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA.-Sekolions, in Pro*> uid Ver«^ from 
•^^ Ani!;\o-Saxoa LiterBture, with oil Inlrodiictorj ElliiiolagicHl Essbv, and Kotei^ 
Criticd and Eijilsnatoiy. Bj Louis F. Eui'STBIH, of tlie UniTeritt; of OieiKn, 2 tliicb 
vols, pDit 8(0, cloUt. 12*. {original priet ISt.) 



! nuBp Jiillj »p[>i 



I IhfHcagh knorledpfl ot hit cm 
the iMpmrc ilKilVlo i») mil 



^.. I . , i^iipil uiil tpoRt.andn-nte. Tto KntiUthman, in ropLOutnEH ot wo^ ilrrn^ltnf rxfircibiim, Bud 
''i' ..!.': 1 iLit.j^'tlttn iicnaninL of ^vglo-Suim, tan snuBiaticiil pndBtDii, irk itilli Hit wtKliini ticrmu. 

1 XritODUCTION TO ANGLO-SAXON READING ; comprmng 

' AM'riet Jfoinilj on llio Birthday of St. Gregory, with n copioni Olouury, io. Bj 

1^ LiKQLfiy, F.LjS. 12mD, rfurt, 2.. M. 

In Iho ""uwl ur Uw AdbIh." - i^ K °» "pu 

A NGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE LIFE OF ST. GUTHLAC, 

■^ UiTiiiit of Croyland. Printed, for the first time, from a MS. in tlio i.^Honiiin 
Library, witli ■ Tnuulition and Note*. By Ckableb Wyclwfb Goodwin, M.A., Fdlow 
of CBtharine Unll, Catobridge. IZtoo, clolh, U. 

ANGLO-SAXON LEGENDS OF ST. ANDREW AND ST. 

■^ *- VKKONICA, now Hrat jiriuted, with EiigUab triuiilatiouB uu theopposit« pago. B« 
C. W. Oooi>wiN, &I.A. 8to, Kn-rd. 2i. 6d. 

A NGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE HEXAMERON OF ST. 
■^*- B.liJiL, Biid tlw Anplo-Saion Koinains of St. Biwil'i Admoiiilio ad Filiiun 
SjilrilualFm ; now Urst priiitod from MSS. in the Bodleian Library, with a Tmiislation and 
Holvt. Bj tlie Bi;v. U. W. Norman. 8vo, Second Evitiok, enlargtd, irmid. 4>. 

ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 
-• >■ Edili'd from the original M^S. By Bbsjamim Thobfb, F.3.A. Foot 6>o, cloth. 
Ri. (origiHol priee \2s.) 

A NGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE STORY OF APOLLO- 

-'■- NIDS OF TVBEj— mmn which w founditl the Pby of P«ric-los, miributed to 
BlmlicapnirD ;— from a &1S., w'ilh h Truixbtiou and Olawary. By BkNJAUiN Thoui'E. 
limo, cleli. 4*. 61 (oHgipal price 6:) 

A NALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA.-A Selection in Pro« and Vcr«. &oni 
-'*- Anglo-Saion Authors uf Torious agfs, with a Glossary. By Besiaxis TuOkpe, 
F.S.A. A HewedUioa, milh evrrfclioiu and iMproeciatnU, fost Svo, ctotk. 8f. (origiHal 
price 12*,) 

POPULAR TREATISES ON SCIENCE, written during the MiddleAga*, 
-'■ in Anglr-SttioQ, Anglo-Norman, and English. Edited by Thob. Wbisut, M..±, 

Svo, elalh, 8i. 
CsMliiilii—in Aagiu-Sutm Tnuiliw on ArtmiMaiy iH-'ihia, «4 apfmniitan tf alt lb inMlnl iltMM 

^ lh( Tkbto C«IiI>t«». *<• IrU ..Wl.tBi Mm t i* tnrA mIfiMn a.i fskK^f,; tlit Bntiiry uf PUU. 

^Zm\w^M}l\X^^'"-l\>'«xa.«o^fr"l'fn>.lU pSirr ^^tn™ fm'i llic EJr'lj"F!°IhiIi'''3°l"ml''u^ 



■pHAGMENT OF .^LFRICS ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR, 
-*■ ^Elfric'a Olouary, and a Pueiii on the Soul and Body of the Xlltli Century, dia* 
Dorerod among liio Archive* of Worcoitor ColJicdtaL By Sir Thoius Puilutb, Bait. 
Fol., rniVAtCLT i-kidtep, leirtd. It. 6d. 

OKELTON'S (John, Poet Lamrcat to Senry nil) Pootifid Worfra ; the Bowgsof 

•^ Court, Colin Clout, Why come je not to Court P O"* "li'lrolffli Siilire on Wolsey), 
Phillip Sparrow, Elinour Bumming, lie. ; with Note* and Liib. By tlie Hev. A. DxcB. 
a roll, Sto, cloth. Ut. {arigiiHtl price £1. 12i.) 
"Thcpncr.lheiUu^iini.llicnilablliliiiifUidaB. great a-KhoIir u tm llviil (Ecumiit), 'Ui« Uilil 
iiagr,irirnuaiiriljiifb!ii!iilliT.nBdth(WTft«oogin- ■nil wnamrnl of Brtt.ii.." Ho liiJiilscif lerr fiwl. 
Ill; ol lilt nuuncr, nudo SktlloD ohoT tk ntutt uEra. Id litl irnluiei in rcoiiirn » iuubVi aiiil Dontfiurui - 

nluiin irritfra nf B"" ...-rt." «-..-i™"_ff ..ii.„ ....I «,„_™.„ i.„j.>.^,..._>;i ^_.( ,__.j_. ■.. . 

"SkdloDixeiirU 
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Valuable and Interesting Books, Published or Sold by 



SEMI-SAXON.— Tho Departing Soul'a Address to Ihe Body, m Fragment of ■ 
Semi-Saion Poem, diacorered amoiing llie Archives of Worcestor Cathnlral, b| Sit 
Thom*b PhII.liPPH, Bart., with an English Translation bj 3. W. SiaOBB. Sro, onlg 

100 P. "- 



DICTIONAKY OF ARCHAIC AND PROVINCIAL WORDS, 
Obsolete Phrases, Proierbs, and Ancient Customs, from tho Beign of Edward 1. 
Br JAifES Obcrabd Haujwell, F.R.9., F.S.A,, && 2 voU, 8yo, containing upwards 
td 1000 pages, elomtg printed in dotibta colamnt, eloth, a new ami eieapgr edition. £1. U 
At fcmbodjliifi aU Ike sifiDol to be found iDDfdIiurj Dictionanr^ andlwh 



□ icBltcm] rlnsarieB at (he Engluh iimzuMgt), of r«fereii«. Uut dT the prmdpal Ai 
nEsctiiepleleliFyrotllieRiulerufourDlirrtwls, tuitraled hi eninnlcs •rteetcd tnim 
uiMi, Tl>eologiu», ond nther ■Dlhbn, ■!»>« HSS. lod nn l»i;£>,u>d b; far the I 



it\j inrJiiei 



ESSAYS ON THE LITERATURE, POPULAR SUPERSTI- 
TIONS, and niBlory of England in tho Middle Ages. Bj Tnoi£AB Wbiobt, ILA, 
P-B-S. 2 Tois. post 8tO, elgganllji printed, eloth. 16f. 

Omfnd.— EuST I. Anj-lD-SiioB pMti;. 1 1. Anilo- Buih. end (be FroUcmu Ebea. XL Ob DasWi 
RorDsn FoetTV. Ill CkuKiii aeGHlcorHliUnuil EIi>lDi7 01 Retioi. XIL On (be Hulon and DiH- 
Jtnnuitina oT IhE Middle A^. IV. On Frorrj-bg ud nuumn of Fepolar Slohn. XUI. On tl>r Full; of 
PopuUf Sajinp. V. On (he *uglo-L«rin Poeu at HiMnnr, XIV. Advi-nlorM Df Bemwl Uir !»«. 
Uit TwtlfUi CenduT. VI. Abelard and IlieScholMlic XV. 'ilie atoir of Eosuce the Hook. XVL Ikt ll» 
PbLlamibj VII. anDr.Oriniiii'sacTTdanMttholoCT. tor) cit Fnllte Pitiwsiine. XVlI.Onlhei'o|iiikf CTi* 
VUL (k Ibe Natir.nia Fiirr MvUiolne; of ^dkIiui(I. af kobin-Utnd Bslluk XVIU. On Uw (joinaai tf 
U. On tbi Fopuliu SuHintiliDiii uT Hodcni Gre«e. ItelDnd hi Uic AiwId-Niituiliiui. XIX. Oa UU baiW 
nd Uieli CoDnuion with the EngUali. X. On Ftiu rulilinl Sdnga. SX. Od the SooUiih PhU Dobw. 

PARLY HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY IN ENGLAND. 
-*-' niustratod by an English Poem of the XlVth Century, with Notes. By J, 0. 
Ualliwell, Post Sto, Second Editiom, wUh a faanniiie ef tke oriffinai US. M tit 
Britiih linteum, doth. ii. Gd. 

"Tbfl Ibternt vhJoh the curiou poeni. ol irhich vhifh it not coniiDon vUh f&eh pulitieHtioBL Ur. 
tbii publintHP LB chitA* conipaHd, hu i^iciteil, ii Huhjwi:!! hui danfuLj ivrivcd TUe new fHlitim, od 

Oermqn, ud of itn having rcuhed « h^iuaiL editjoa, airrcct gjoavir." — Ltt^ary Ouellt. 
fTORRENT OF PORTUGAL; an English MetriuJ Eomanm, now fii«l pub. 
-*■ lislied, from an unique MS. of the XTth Century, ppeserrod in the Clielluun Litnaiy 
at MaDcbestor. BditEd bT J. O- ITalltitsll, ^. Boat 8to, eloti, mmform wtU SiUon, 
Weber, and EUu't fublic^Hoi. 5t. 

"Tlitiis s valuable and inlsrnling adiUtian to ou hlinc lo ■ modem mdcr, fit the claai la ahtd n 
UM or ru-lj En^Uih methejd runiflnefs. imO an in- rightly tielonga viD vKlne it afcordinf ly ; botli bmitH 
diipenmble omipanian (a the eoHaetiutia of Bitaoa, tt is curioue in its details, and HSacaut nbilulucxil 
WiUr. ud KlUa."— Zilirsn Gairllr. iDpotUDce. To the grmnii rndu ii uiViniU h 

ssrrieeablE tu the lorcr of black-Mtrred lore. Tbongh Sir W. Sroti has invcMoj wlUi lo mnA latBOL*- 
tba DbsaleleDeaB of the style mtj ucoiion tad itum- Mtlrofnliliiii Jlfviiu, 

XT ARROWING OP HELL ; a Miracle Play, written in the Beign otMwtid 

II, now first published bvm the Original io tho British Museum, with a Hodtn 
Beading, Introduotion, and Notes. B} Jaucs Obosabii Haluwbm, Esq., F.B^ SS^ 
&o. Sru, teioed. 2e. 

Tbit eoiioas pi«* is mppned to he the rarliiit iliih Pootir; Shtmn Tiinief'i EBgUnd; Csftiirt 
speciineH of dnmtLie compotiiioB in the Enahih bm- Hulori of Ennliib nrimalic Potlri. Vol IL n >IL 
imnee i >U> HaUim-I tltcnlnre nf EonnK, ViiL. 1 ; ^11 ikul Kritm reftr U, lAi Jfuu^pf. ' 

itruu'sM>nn«nandCiiiloiiiii,Val.Ilj Waiton'itlu- '^ 

JUG^ POETICA; Select Pieces of Old Kngliah Popular Puetry, iUusti«ting the 
' Manners and Arts of tbeXVthContury, Edited by J. O. Halliwill. F^atfiTc^ 
anltj 100 eopiei printed, cMh. B#. 

Cunteilf..— C<il;n Sbwliol't TcitiiLieiit; (be De- I/>bc, Hnur VltKh'i Fool: ttooiaec al Biihsn it 
bile a( the CarHntai'i ToQls ; the Mcrrbaul and Sicilji wT/h atkir emu pita ^ Mi »■ 
bi» Son: (be Uaid and Ilie Uagple , Elegy on *./ ' 

A NECDOTA LITERARIA : a Collection of Short Poems in KnglUh, LtUa. 
•'*■ and Franch, illustratiTo of the Literature and Bistor; of England in the XlUUi 
Oantury ; and more especially of the Coriditiun and Monnen of tlie different Hmbw of 
" ■ By T. Wbibut, M.A-, F.S.A., 4c. 8io, cloli, only 3S0 printed. 1e. M. 
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lOPULAR ERRORS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, paiticulari, « 



I, laiiiiliarl^ painted out. By Oi:oaoi Jace^os. ISmo^ iBBfi 
¥.hiii.os, milk a eohured frmtitvieee of the " Sidet BKibeiana." Gd. 



E 



John Hussell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 

EARLY MYSTERIES, »nrt other Lotin Toem. of tlmXIUh »nd Xlllth oe 
Edited, from origin&l MSS. in the Brilish Miueum, tmd Uia Librariee o( Oxford, 
CsmbridgB, Pmtb, ud Vieiuui, bj Taos. Wjhoht, M.A., F.S.A. Syo, bdi. 4r. 6d. 

■• Beudn tli« eaiioni •Hdmeu of the dnuittic on Ibe penpls oT Noifolk, written liT u Monli of Pctu- 
■irJe of Uiililii-AR Utinilv, U[, Whilil hat lirni bonravb, aid ugoored In Ihe UDie iijli ^ Jahn of 
tun cani]>i>ilIioiii ID Ibe Sunliro El™»e Vcri. (i St. Oinm unljully.tomt ipriglilijiinilofieo™^ 

Eiliu>iii<»oiiUBBMuQf Vil«UiBleMnin,i»hielifonB tlTonl » tcrj favoucobli iOia o( llic Ijnc pnetij of 
t boJ. or cuiiDrirliiin tietwun IbE Cluiiol anil Middle- ouc clonal Jonblberi."— Onl'iMn'i MifUiiH. 
Utertlun; KniF remukibk Sslfiiul Rhyues 

ARA MATHEMATICA; or«CoUeotionorT««tiK.ontlieM»thBnuiti««nd 
' SubjecU connected witb them, from ancient inedited MSS. Bj J. O. Eau.iwbu_ 
8to, Second Edition, elolA. Si. 

Omlrali. — Jobumit de Swm-BoKa Tramiai dg Onntioii of XtMullEhl, tnm i US. of the Thbteooth 

Arte Namfraiuli; Uethod nKd in England in tl;e Ceulon; on Ibe HennmliDn of Hii^liU uid Di*- 

FinMnllLCenturvfortiJ^iBitheAllihideoUSlrtple-, t<ui«i| U ~'~ ' '■ 

Tn-JiliK no ihe Numrnlioii of AlmriiDi , TnatiM on Prefice to i 

GluiicalKrUjilicil ["urpoHi, WW. BoDmc^ JolianDii Norfolk in 

BitlijrDideCoinelif Coimnentanii Two Tiblei ibowing Eulj Ainu 
the lune of High WUcr tt WdoD Bhdge, and the 

"PHILOLOGICAL PROOFS of the Original Unity and Eecent Origin of the 
•^ EuDian Race, derived from a Companson of the lAnguagei of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America. B; A. J. JoaNEB. 8\o,elal&. &i. (original jirict I2i. Sd.) 

FfLOTed at (be lu^^alioq of I>t. PnrbBfd, to wbote worka it will be touod a uiefxil aupplement. 
A MERICANISMS.— ADictionwyof Americanijnu. A Glosaary of Words and 
■^ PlinmacolIoquLBiljmedintlicUQiUdStateB. By J. B.B*btlett. Thiok 8va, cWi. 12#. 
HILOLOGICAL GRAMMAR, founded upon Engliih, and framed from » 
partson of more liiin Siit; Lavgaaget, being an Introduction to tlio Science of 
vniiiiin^r, and a Iiclp to Oniminars of all Languages, especially Kngliah, Latin, aud Greek. 
By die Kbt. W, Basneb, B. D., autlior of the "Anglo-Saion Delectue," " Doriet 
Dialect," Ik. Foit 8to, in Iheprea. 
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Pvobtncial ©ialccte of ©nslanti. 

■DIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST of all the Work, wliich hate been pnbliahed 
-■-' towards illiutrating the Frovijicial Dialects of England. By John Rdbbkll Bmttk. 

PontSTO. U. 

" Very aerrlccablD to iqeh aa prijaccute the study of oat pronncial dbUecti, or are roUecting work* on that 

HALLIWELL'S HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PRO- 
VINCIAL DIALECTS OF ENGLAND, IlluMnited by numerom Ei«inple«, 
{MlrudedJhHHlieI»lroduetionlot^eI>iclioiiaryiff Archaic and Froi>inciani'ordi.)%vo. 2t. 

GLOSSARY OF PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL TVORDS USED 
IN ENGLAND i by F. Gkobb, F.S.A. ; with wliich is now incorporated the Sup- 
PLKltBHT, by SiMCKI, pBBQB, F.S.A. PoBt 8vo, clolh. 4). 6d. 

Tlir DtiUtjolaFroTTBCialGlinuiItiiilipenoiiiije- would be enlir'l} ■ wnk cf aonrnranilAnn Grow 
drout of nndcratandiai! oiir wioon pelj, uio ml. ind Ptgge are moilanllj referred loinTodd't'-JoliB- 
Tcrailly nikDowkdged. tbut lo cblrr luto a proof ol it tnn'i Dictuinarj." 
CORNWALL.— Specimens of Cornish Prorinciiil Dialect, coJlecIed and arranged by UwCl* 

Jan Teeknoodle, with soma Introductory fUmarka and a Glossarj by an Antiquarian 

Friend, also a Selection of Songs and other Pieoes ooiuierlcd with Cornwall. Poit 

Bto. WUh carioHt porlraU a/ Dollg PmtreaO. ClotA. 4*. 
CHE SUIBE.— Attempt at a Gloasan of some words used in Cheshire. By BOSBB 

WlLDKAHAU, F.A.S., &B. IZmo, M». Bi. 6d. {oriffinal prict 5s.) 
DBVONSUIRE.— A Deronaliiro Dinlogue in Four Parts, (hg Mfs. PaLMES, litter to Sir 

Joi/iua SegnoUi,) with Glossary by the Rer. J. FlULLlPPB, of Menibnry, Deron. 

12iiio, clolh. 2t. 6d. 
DORSET.—Poems of Rural Life, in the Donet Dialect, with a Dissertation and Glossary. 

By the Rer. WiLLUM BaKNES, B.D. Second EdhiOn, mlarged and con-tvled, 

royal ISUno, elolk. 10». 
A EniMwMc feeling iidiiulajcd Umiiigb the nrlona Boml; the " GentloDta'a UiguluE" Rn I>cmiilier. 
pkcet in Ihia loiBinoi wmnlinj lo loiie iritiea no- 1»4*, ga>" - — — -» n- k~i »«..in. ...,.„ n,,,. 
king haa appored cfua] Is il duce Ihe tiise of la l«i(II 
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Valuable and Intereating Books, Published or Sold by 

pmUAM.— A Glossary of Words u«ed in Toesd»Ip, m the County of Durham. Pr 
8vo, vHlh a Map i^ftke Ditirict, clath. 6t. 

« ud litECUim ■ , - the Mtluv hu itMci 
G]c1«n4ike penoual unuAk 



Km" 



lidvkil LIm tint hiul only mtlEctiDii of vcn^ ind 
p2ira»« pecuUdT to this district. uliI n hiiL it Ihere- 
lur« u a tilubid coDtiibutioD to tht liistorj of lui- 

K9SEX— John Hoates and Mary Styles : a Poem ; eihibiting some of the most itrikinf 
lingual localiami peculiar to Eaicx ; with a QkHSOry. By CuabLbS Clabk, Esu, &I 
On»t Totlmm HaU, Easei. Post 8ro, clalh. 2t. 
"TUf potm iKMi»M» eoniuienilil* hmnoor.— fti('» ■"EiliibiU Uic dialed cX Ztttx frTtcaij.'^tdH4it 

■■A-'rVclcv"pruduclio.i"-&I?iiiI,AHTHj. «ay, IWl ""Hour.— j ■(, 

■■ full oi null huiiiout."— &KI J/frrarir. "Avtrj cltvrr sni uuuimg|iu» of local dHcr^ 

" Very droll/' — Jfe^nyo/itH, lion," — Jreh^iA,fff\tt 

KKK']'.— Dirk and Sal, or Jack and Joan'i Fair; a Doggrel Poem, in theEoiitishlKakcL 

Tliird Edition. 12mo. Gil. 
LANCASHIRE.— Dialect of South Lanwiahiro, or Tim Boblib's Tummos and Meary; 

revised and corrcctfid, with liis Hhjinea, and an enukqed Qiossahy of W^rdt aud 

Phrase*, cliioily used by the rural populatian of tlis ninnu&cturing Diitiicts of South 

LjLncaalure. S; Sauvel Baupobb. 12mo, elolh. 3f. Bd. 
LKICEaTEKSHIKE Words, Phrsmi, and Prorerba. By A. B. Etahs, DJO., ir«jrf 

Matter of Market- Boiworth Orammar School. IBajo, cloth. 5*. 
KORTHAMPTONSHIHE.— TlieDiBleclnndFolk-LoroofNorthamptonshire ; ■ GIoiMry 

of Northamptonshire ProvinoiBhsms, Collection of Fairy Legends, Popular Super- 

gtiliong, Ancient Cuatoma, Proverbs, ius. By Tuouas Stbbdbeso ]'*nw. 

cloth. 61. 



SUaSEX— Jan CLadpole'a Trip to 'Merricur in Search for Dolhtt Tmoi, and ho.* he ^ 
rich enough to heg his way homo ! Writl«i in Suaaei DuggereL 12mo. Grf. 

WE3TM0EELAMD AND CUMBERLANB.— Dialognca, Poems, Songs, and BalUda, 
by rariouB Writers, in the Westmoreland and Cumberhmd Dialects, now Bnt mi- 
nted I to wluch is added, a copious GloBBary of Words peculiar to those CountiM. 
Poit 8>o, pp. 408, cloth. " 



V frtt frimteJ} i 



Vasb™byMi«BI„,bo„dB«SiipS "m 
.'^u|ji by Jalui ItATian. [V An Eiltnucc Glnwi <( 
Wcn&Drelaiid ud Cuuiberiud Wordi. 

All Iht puctini quoimioni in - Hf . nil Mn. Stat- 
)»}'• Vuit to tlic Onxt EthibitioD,~ uc to bt fg«^ 



1'liii coUcdion rompriica, in tht Ifatmonltaii DiO' Iha Combriita ^aiA (titglmJiKi vme 

U.I. m™. Ann Whecler'i Four Fsniiliiu I1ii]ot[tia, "" •'' " "■ 

witli I'onu. tw.; (od Id thil CMmtrrlatd JUaUcl. 1. 

I'm'!!!! aod Putonli lij Ike Rev. Joalah Ha^hi IL 

rulKils. kc., bj Em-ui Cluki lU. Lattcn frDIB 

ULihlu. bv s voiuifl Bonvwdalc ShnbCTd, bj Ihbc 

RiL»D: lV.Pi«m>b>Jahaflta«iV.%ciu1»Muk 

Unudole; VI. BiUadsudSiiDgibjrBDlKrtAiidsrioii, in [lui taiuiDC 

WILTSHIRE.— A Gloiaarj of Provincial Words and PhnnEa in use in Willaliirc, ihovoy 

tlieir Derivation in numerous instancoa nvm the Language of the Anglo-Saioiia. By 

Jou.v Yqnob Axbbhah, Eaq,, F.S.A. I2iuo, ctotlt. 2t. 
YORKSHIRE.— The Torkalure Dialect, eiemulified in rariou* Dialogues, TaJe^ and 

Bongs, applioable to the County g with a Olosaary. Post Svo. If. 
■■A shilliiiK btBlt wotlh a> lumci-i noit o( Uie ftolinst of the ni.lic rnindi ud Ue .IdrMM » 
luitci of cooinpnluin are not onl; liarmln., hut jooi Bicbn nnd To ciy bji.i: much of Ihr (mdosi aad 
.l..lprcltj. Tb««l.iKUi;iH.lh«iri!atbof ■AwdDM.j,' .piril «t Vmuy - OnllrmM; Jr«u«. Urn 
.uuulwoni bom, Bkooulpounngof tome cllbcbcrt IMl. -s—m^ «<t 

"OBKSHIRE.— llie Hallamshire (ditfrinl of Shield) QloaBaij. By tho Bo». Jostra 

Udntib, author of the Hiatoty of " Hallamsliire," "South Yorkahire," &a Poal 

8vo, eloti. 4*. (oriffiaal price 8j.) 
f GIIKSHIRE.- Bairasla Foak'a Annual, on onny body eli ai beriilB fort 'y jrmr% IMl 

and 1813, be Ton Tbbbblkuoyle ; to which is added the Bamsli^ and Tillu* 

Record, or the Book of Facts and Fancies, by NiD NpT. Igrno, pp. 100. l#, 
■yoUKSmHE,— Sum Thowta abaght Ben Bnnfs Weddia ;— Tom Tniidlehojle'a ' 

abaght Kan Bunt'a Chroamaa Tea Party, in. Two Pieces, (Banuttu T 




A KCH^OLOGICAL INDEX 

■'*■ Britiih, uid AnRlo-Saion PBriods, by Joan Yi 
ilf the Society of AntiqHoria. 6to, ilUa' ' ' 
upviardt offiee hmtdred objeetM, cloth. 16*. 
Thii work, ILdoeIi intcDdfl] ■■ Uk lDtrwlai:lii>ii uid 
■ ruuIf 1o the itudj erf our evty anliqiiiliea, will, it it 

Uic pnctuid AnhiHiUigiit, Tlie omUBli m u till- 

Fm L Citiio Femod. — TuBnll, or Bimm 
ud Cbinu— CmDoledu—BepnJchniJ Cavo— Boclang 
Suinra— Slime Citcini, He. &c.— UbJicU diiB»ei«i] in 
CclliF Srpulclira— Una— B«d>— W»pou— Imjile. 



Antiquitj of the Celtio, Ttomano- 

is.Ealti!i,Felloai amd Secnlarif 

llMitraled loi/A HHmeroiu engraeitgi, eon^iruing 



Shiclrlj — BncUei- 
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tia). The Oeoinphiai] Tililn sf J^Liui, tlie 
ITU. uxl Our biHUAn uT Rjch^ui of CiUR- 
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"DEMAINS OP PAGAN SAXONDOM, prindpaUj from TimiuU in En- 
^*' gland, drawn from the originals. DoBcribed and Illuatrat«d by J. T- Ajaxum, 
F.8.A. 4U>, PususBIHa IK pABTS at 2t. ed. each. 
"DIRECTIONS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF ENGLISH 



ANTIQUITIES, MpecUUy those of Oie Three Firit Perioda 
eipononiwd. S; J. Y. jLkibmak. 



Einte for ttie 111- 



JOURNAL. 8to, to1>. 2 

quantify of letter 



A RCH^OLOGICAL ASSOCLATION JOU 

-^ 6,6. £1. l».tftchi iDd-<on)atteoiii}iUted,>BMaH 

T)RITISH ARCH^OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— A Hflport of iho 

■'-' Proceedirga of the Britiih Archicological Aisociation, at the Won'UBter SessioiL 
Augiut, I84S. B; A. J. Dchkin. Thiok Sto, wil/i engraviist, eloth. £1. It. 

"y^RBATIM REPORT of the Proowdingaat a Special Ounera] Mating of th 
* British Ari>hsolagiral ABeodation, held at the Theatre of tho Western Lilrror} 
InetilutioD, 5Ch March, 1815, T. J. Pettigrcir, Esq., in the Cliair. With an Introdui'tiun 
bf ThOUAB WBISBT. StO, HwnJ. it. 6d. 

A ncdaet liiitorj ot the diviiton tirtveen the Atcbsolo^nl AieofAtlDii ud iDiLtuto, 
ANTIQUARIAN ETCHING CLUB.— Tlie Publication, of the Anti. 
X»- quarian Etching Club, fur the year 1849, eoiuMiiig of 54 ptalei of Omrcliee, J'uiUt, 
Cttitlet, and otkar Aatiqiiaria* iibjmtt. 4Io, boardt. St. 

for the year 18B0, eaniaining 6B ptalet. tto, bdi. \0t. 

for the year 1861, conlainiiig 70 plattM. 4ta, Ida. lOf. 

YESTIGES OF THE ANTIQUITIES OF DERBYSHIRE, 

^ and the Sepulchral Utagc* of ita Iiihabilanla, from tlie ino)t Remote Ages to llie 
ReformAtion. Bj ThOMjb Batehah, Ewj., of Yolgraie, PfrbyBhirc. la one hamLume 
cot. Sto, lati num^rout voodcnte of Tatauli aad their conlealt. Crenel, Ibnibi, i\-c., 
eloth. i&t. 1848 

A N ESSAY ON THE ROMAN VILLAS of the Angnstan Age. thcit 
■' *- Arvhitfctural Diipoaition and Enrichments, Nnd on the remains of Boman Dcin^ 
tie Edifloes discorered in Or^ Britain. By Tuohas Moclb. Sto, 2 flaHf eluA. 
it. 6<J. [originaX prke 8s.) 
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RELIQUI^ ANTiaULS: EBORACENSIS, or Hclic of Antiquity, t«i.t. 
ing to the Coutitj of Yort. By W. Bowhan, of Leeds, asaisted by wteraJ eomwiil 
Antiqiiarieo, 4to, teiti mgraviags, pahlitUng i» Qiiarler^ FarU. 2t. Gd. each. 

THE ROMAN WALL: an HisloriM TopograpWcal. and DoecriptiTo Aooount 
of the Barrier ot the Lower lathjniu, arteoding from the Tyne to the 8olwBj, 
deduced &oiniiumcrauBper>oTialBurTeys. Bj tbo Ber. Joan Collikowoos Bbccs,F^.A, 
Thick Bvo, Secokd and KNuaaGD Bdiiion, <n/A 40 plaiti and 200 looodcati, a hand 
Htma volitme, hal/morocco. £1. Is. — A tnw Copies on LtBaa Papkb, 4to, £3. 2s. 

rjngllif impulbrarftf^«hint«RitlpRiniiDi « tli« rorki nt Arrbftnlogiitt apon our Romui n 
Of BQB runnui Bge, rtonljj «(Cit«l Binoiint EnKh-"" —•i-.* **«— n-ii* ri.«. ^i..„i. —•----• ' 
AickiKili]ciiU.Mi.6Ri«l>UBawiiipplinlaaHidi:i 
tiiBin AiitiqBahuiU«i[MBnLli)|it«liic]iigiTrnUi 
iawlilA hiku kupilr aoadnwd macb of ihs 1 

of ORnBUUd pcnoul 

ai4rf««lcvuitliuli'lal(^'Viil ,...^., 

"The Bomtn W»U tia «rrel»l»ril« uii jnii 
xalim% soik, OB one of the bui« inlercitiiie o( Bnli 

T>ELIQUI^ ISURIAN^j^ the Remaina of tho Roman leuriom, no* AU- 




. . 1 ito poitibiliiir. lai 
iniuu loBllKhuniij dtunto 



T)ESCRIPTION OF A ROMAN BUILDING, and other B«nai<u,,dif 
-^ covered at CiSHLEos, in Monniouthsbire. By J. E. Lbb. Imperial Sio, wilt £0 

inlatHmy EIM»gt hy the Avlhor, seised. 6f. 

"WOTITIA BRITANNIA, or an Inquiry oonoeming the Localitiea, Habits, Con- 



dition, and ProgreMi™ CiviliiatioD of the AborigL 
appended a brief Retrospect of Elie Besulta of thrir lotcrL-m 
W. J>. Sauix, F.S.A., F.Q.S., lie. Bvo, engramng: St. Gd. 



ot Britain ( 

! with the Romans. By 



AECH^OLOGIST AND JOURNAL OP ANTIQUARIAN 

■*»■ SCIENCE. Edited by J. O. EUixiwbll. 8to, Nos. I to X eoiittjdt with 
Index, pp. 420, tiillt 19 ntgravingi, cloth, reduced from lOr. 6d. to &:6d. 



Numismatics. 
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FTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANCIENT 
MODERN COINS. By J. Y. AasMtiS, Sesretaryof the Society ij/' 
7ool»o»p 8*0, toUk aumerou Wood E»graviiigt from the original eoint, (< 
iHtroducttrry book,) cloth. 6*. 6^ 

Connnni Bin. 1.— Origin of Coiiiin^~Gr«k Scotch Cojaue. 11, CoiBue orirdwd. U. Ah^ 
Rn^ Oomi, S. OrEck Oric Coini. S. 6r«li Im. GtUic CoiiiT IS. CoBlinciS.] Mou* is ItouS 
ncnidCoiD. 4. Origin of Romui Coiiaet—Coiinilar Apia. II Tirioiu reprcienULit* i CBmeT^^ 
touii. S. RiminlmpmiilCoiiu. A Rumiu Bntiab FoiisriuiB AjiricDl uid Modern 'Kmo. if 'i 
Cnim. 7' Ancicnl Jtntiih Coinise B. Atirlo-Suan of PiiuaoT lhiff1uhn«iiiar»ii»ri.» !>..> i'-.. . 
Comace 9. Englvli Coiai^ 

Vioiruly, from 164S 
originola in tlia British Museum, ic. By J. T, Aesbka* 
ii* a j!fa(« q^ nunwroa* examfUe, cioth. 15t.— Libob Pafu, * 



GiUic CoUu. 13. CoDti 

FoiisriuiB AjiricDl ui 
of rhcM of Eugliih Coij 

qiRADESMEN'S TOKENS struck in London and il 
■^ 1671, described from the originola in tl 
F.S.A. 8vo. - ■ - ■ 
ctoth. £1. L 

This work caB]iriKfl % liit of nurlj throv thmiiud atjretii old tarem 
grnphicv] ind aDLiqiuiiw Dota on |icnou, pUua, lo tho «dapUon at 



ANCIENT COINS OF CITIES AND PRINCES, Qeopaphio^^ 

J»- Arranged and Dnoribed, Hmfania, Qaijja, BaiTinsiA. By J. Y. Aebrmax 



Ih Mgracii^i Iff many huudrtd a 



'lual ej:amplei, clalh, 18*. 



pOINS OF THE ROMANS RELATING TO BRITAIN, 
^ Doscribed and Illustrated. Bj J. Y. Akebiuh, F.S.A. Sicohd Edition, greatly 
enlATged, Bro, ttilh plalei and tmodcuU. lOf . 6<t. 
TTio "Prude SuRiiimatioM" wu .irirdHI bjrUw liilieditsyBTnrfenlfpriMi itrtuniabonniMlUi, 

"Hr^Akatmfta'i volume contaitia ft ttoLLn at Bvatj DmtvBluablEtoallwhDUe JDtcrnted In the Bvaunc^ 

kDuwo ruietj, with copiout iUnilntlimi, ud it put^ Bntuh KaXoij-"'~Arcimolo^ictU JnrmU, 
"MUMISMATIC ILLUSTRATIONS of theK«rrali™Portion.ofll»HBW 

■1-^ TESTAMENT. Bj J, T. Aeebhan. Sto, Humtroutwoodadifi'ait tt* oriifinat 

reiHt M coriow jwific awj private colUelioiu, cloth, 6t. 

" Ardanlugj i* uulor > pHuliar ablifWicrn to tmle of aunmeD^tkio hr light Ihnwii spon Holj 

llr.Alamiu, To Un mOKtEu M ftnj olticr liiint Weil, chnBgh tbe mnliutn of "tbc unriKhUosi Mniu- 

KU, <■ dna Iks nntae irf hnbi( connrtcd mnliilndo nan." TbE Vnw Teiuiiient hat. it appcin, in Iha 

tdlKlonoraaiitHiiunaaaid. Tobliawtallasa corapiH of Iha aotft\i and Acta, no lew Ihan St 

Iha pleamt d«M of n iMlnrtin Kqaalnunn, not lUiuioni to tha rmnaga or Onxn, Bcnia. and Jndsii 

onlj vlUi tha beaalifiil noiHy of Andcnt Greece and and the» heanliTuUy eDgraved. and learriedJr dr^ 

Koine, lint wilh tha one* baABroiu, though not lew mibed, giye Mi, Aliemiaii an opportunili o( «ning 

iBIeFCilipg.cnmi of oBT earUcat hiator;. And to him the good caote or tmlh in the wtj of hii peculiar 

now eipecLaJiy, the canu of nligioD can hring ili tri' avocaLion." — CiutcA ij England Jotnut. 

NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE AND JOURNAL OF THE 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. Edited by J. Y. AESUdJut. Publiihed Qiurterlr 
U 9j> 6<<. per Number. 

Thia i> the onit Hner-oryorNnnlautk iBKIli- aod conDtriei, bi the flttt NnminaatlaM of tlw dn> 
tance mn publiisfd iiL EngUd, both Eiiirbih and Foreign 

LIST OF TOKENS ISSUED BY WILTSHIRE TRADESMEN, 
in the Sarenteenth Century. By J. T. Asebhab. Sto, platn, leved. U. Gd. 

T ECTURES ON THE COINAGE OF THE GREEKS AND 

-'-' ROMANS, Delivered in the Univeraity of Oiford. By Edwabd CahdWell, D.D., 
Principal of St. Alban'a Hall, and PnjfeaBar of Ancient History. Svt>, cloti. 4t, 
ioriffinal prict &, 6d.) 

A very intemtin; hlitorical TOlomg. mi wiiiien in a pleuing and papnlu mansa. 
AN OLLA PODRIDA, or Scrap* NtJuiisBiBtie, Antiquarian, and literary. By 
■^^ BlCHABD Saimthill, Esq., of Cork. Royal 8td, many platet and porlraiU, a 
' ' - fTED, C(0«. £1. lit. &{. 



ConlaiDluiLattenoD the coinage of leiS; Monoir Inloudi Coinaoftbe Hint of Bieler ; Coinaof Hinir 

olTIiDiiiiiWvau.Jnn. ontbaCDmoniion and Gnild. Ill; Suan and Aigla-NoraiBB Coina; nttcmiil la 

ball MedaU; ItuitiKn tledala; Csina found al Bu- loc;iIe Coxna noappronrialed by HudlDgi ud oilier 

■oiUi, Sbrjn and Long-Cioai FfnoiM nt HeorrVlI; pancii on Coiai and Topagraiihital and GeuaBncil 

Dublin Graati; Tbiae Ciowui, tha ancient Anna or aubjeeta, 

(OBSERVATIONS ON A T^IQUE CUFIC GOLD COIN of tha 

^-^ Fatiiiiito Dynaaty. By L Lokwb. Sto, enffracing, iiwed. la. 

HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH COINS, from Ibe Conqueat to Victoria 
By L. Ji^wirr. I2mo, 11 plalti, cloth, li. 

nISTORY OF THE COINS OF CUNOBELINE «>d of the ancient 
SUITONS. By Die Rev. BXALB PtMTB. &\o,iaHh numerUM* platet and woodculi 
tloth. In Via Fnu. ' 



Copoarapj)?, 



I 
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TOURNEY TO BERESFORD HALL, IN DERBYSHIRE, 

" the Seat of Cdablw CdnoK, Esq., the celebrated Author and Angler. By 
W. AUXAKSSB, F.9.A., F.L.8., late Keeper of the Prints in the British Muaoum, 
Crown 4to, prinitd tm tiited paper. Kith a tpiriled /nialispifee, repretenling WaUo* OiM 
iit adopted Son Cotton in tha Fitlang-hotlte, and vignette title page, cloth. St. 

Dedicated In the Anglai of Gnat Biitain and theiuioiu Wtlton and Cottua Qotiii onlj 100 priatet 

riRAPHIC AND HISTORICAL SKETCH ofiheAntiquitie. of Totnee. 
^^ DeroTi. By W. Coiios, F.B.A. BoaU Ho, fiat voaUctt, clvOi. 6t, (original 
priet lOi, Gd.) 



Valuable an I Interesting Books, Published or Sold by 

CAMBRIDGE. — HiBtom Collegii Jctu Cintobrigioiwis i. J. Sbsbkanik^ olim 
pnra. ejusilem CoDogu. Edita J. O. HituwBLL. 8to, elotk. it. 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES of the CouDty of Hereford. Bj ibo 
RcT. JouB DciiCDita. 2 tdIb, 4to, porU-aiU and plala, bdt. £1, tt. {flrigimai 
priee £5. 5i.) 

HELPS TO HEREFORD HISTORY, Ciril «>d Legwdmiy. in »n Ancknt 
Aecotint of tlio Anoient-Cordw»iners' CoDipanj of th>(Sty, ths Hordiford Sngon, 
and other Subjects, Bj J. D. Dbtuh. ISmo, clatk {a curiout coUmt), 3t. 6d. 

"A Llllo Kuril (uU or inuqiurisB tnfonaiUoB, ptnroUd In • plauinf! •nAfiitit^tBrm'—yameai^irmiil. 

HISTORY OP PORTSMOUTH, PORTSEA, LANDPORT, 

80UTU8EA, and G08P0ET. Bj Hswby Suoht, Eiq. 8to, Third Edilioa, 
ltd. ii. 

NOTES ON THE CHURCHES in the Coontiee of KEST, SUSSEX, and 
SUBREY, mmtioned in Domesday Book, and those ofmora Kvent date, with aome 
Aoeount of tlio Sepulchral Uemoriala and other AntiquitieB. B; the Eer. Asthck 
HussBY. Thick 8™, ran pLiTBB, ctoii. 18». 

T/^ENTISH CUSTOMS.— Coiisuotudines KandK. A Hiatory of OiTitlnn*, 
■*■*■ and other BcmaiAable Curtoma, in th« County of Kkni. Bj CnikLKg SiKDTa, 
Eiq., F.8.A. (Canliatiui). lUmtrated ailhfiKimiUei, a vny iamltanie voUmt. eloA. IGt. 

HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF RICHBOROUGH, 

KKOULVER, ABD LYMNE, in Kent, By C. R. R«iob Smnj, Eaq, F.8A, 
Small Ho, toitA mang etiyraving* on icood and copper, by F. W. Faibholt, c^dU. £1. \t. 
"No ADllquoriui volume coald dispCfi; a trio of here rqimenlH— Uoarli Smilb. (h« udeil aphnri 
UiBiubJect of BomgDo-Uniiih rHnuu, inai tlH ihm iiitefAtigotilt coUcciur."— fiyintrjr GttUU. 

|-)ISTOKY AND ANTWUITIES OF DARTFORD, m %ma 

with inndenlal Notice* of Places in ita Ndghbourhood. By J. Dctmih, Author 
ol \ra " History of the HuodrodBofBuUiDgtonand PlooglJey.in Oifordihira ;" "Huton 
of Bicestor ;" " HisUiry of Bromley," &c. 8ro, IT platu, ctatK Oitly 160 prmUi. 
21». 
HISTORY OP THE TOWN OF URAVESEND, b Kent,andof iho 

Port of London. By R. P. Cbudkh, Ute Mayor of Qravesend. Rojal 8vo ST 
/iit«plaUtandtaoodcitli,aTifTy hartdiome votttme, clotk. 10*. {origiiuU price £\. 8*.)' 

ACCOUNT OF THE ROMAN AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES 

J*- difcovered at Springhead, near Qrareaend, Kont. By A. J. DuHKUt, 8vo plaUf, 
{only 100 printed,) cloth. St. 6d. ' 

£]ISTORY OP EOMNEY MARSH, in Kent,from the time of theB«nani 

Id 1833, with ■ Diasortatioa on the orijfiiiiil Silo of the Ancient Anderida. B» W. 

HoLLOWlT, Esq., Buthorof the " History of Sje." 8vo,ioilh Map* aad ptaif, dotkf lit. 

CRITICAL DISSERTATION ou Profewor Willia'a "Archilectaral HillO^ 
of Canterbury Cathedral" By C. Sufdtb, of Canterbury. Bro. 2t. 6dL 
" WritlTO In no quarrtlwiiiE ot nipUoM tpirit ; llio lerlaiii erron Uinins;hoilt. 11 bit lie csBiUcNd ■ 
bifhni compliDiciit !• Tuiiil ID FntfHHi Wiilii, when an udii^ienulilc rou'iiuiMn li liii idIubw, aiaauiiai 




■pOLKESTONE FIERY SERPENT, together with the Humour, of Uu 
■*■ Dovo» MAIoa; being an Ancient Ballad, full of Myaterjr and pICMBnt Cjacvit, 
r.oir fint collected and printed from the Tarioue &I8. mpiee in pouoaiion of Uw in- 
habitante of tlie South-east coaet of Eent ; with KoU». 12mo. If. 
W AND-BOOK OF LEICESTER. By JiMua Thomtsox. 12iiw, StoMi 

Edition, woodculi, Idt. 2m. 

U ISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OP THE ISLE OF AXHOLME, 

in Lincoln shire, It> Hie \'ener«ble Abcrdbaoov Btobbbodsi. Duck 41«^ an 
FJAiRi 18i, {original priie £3. 3:) 



HISTORY AND ANTIUUITIES OP GAINSBOKO0GH, m tb» 
colnshire. By Adah Stash. Tliick Sro, Second Esitiok, isbeitlt bhiuUioid, 
eloli. Bt. {original price £1. 1<.) — Laebb Papbs, tojbI Sto, etolh. 14». 
XJISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE TOWN OP LAN- 

-'--^ CASTtlB. Compiled Irom Authentic Sources. B; the Bev. BoBSBl' Sihfsoh, 
8to, clotA. 8t. 

MEMORIALS OF THE VICARAGE HOUSE AND GARDEN 
OF ALL SAINTS, Eing-e-Imm ; itith a Liit of Uie Vican, and & quaiitil.v of 
other useful iiifonaation. Bj J. N. ChabWick. Sto,Jiiiir (Hjfrarinj*, letotd. 2j. Gii. 

DESCKIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE RUINS OP LIVEDEN, 
near Oiindle, Ilort)mniptona)iire j with Historical Noticea of tbeFdmity of Treshiitn, 
and its rannedioii with the Gunpowder Plot. B; Tbouas Beli- Four plotei a»d 
Tnitam Ptdigne. 4to. &, 

REPRINTS OF BARE TRACTS, and Imprint, of Ancient ManuKripts, Ao, 
chifllj illuetratiTe of the History and Biography of tho Northern CouDlies. BBtcr- 
TWDttY PBINTED OH thick paper, with facsimile titles, initial letteri in colom, Sfo., 
roHUlNO 7 VOLS., post 8vo, COHPLKIS, oiilk general titlet and conlenU, bd*. £S. 6*. 
(priginal price £7. 7*.) 

Tim Collrcfaon comiiritu no len thu 81 Tncu or the mul inttnsting kind. citllH by H. k. KiFhsrdnti. 
■Hilled i>y KvcnO uitiiiiuirla in Iks noitluirD connlici. Onlj IDO cupki of tbe Collceuon were piiuted, which 
■re all Kid by Ibe priBUr, 

RIVER TYNE.—Plea and DofencD of the Uayor and Burgesses of Newoutla 
agniDBt the MatcTQlent accusations of Gardiner, (author of ■' England'i Oricranoa 
on the Coal Trade,") 1653 ; with Appeiidii of Unpublished. Docuoient* reapeoting tlie 
Biver Tyne. By M. A. RjaHABDBOii. Bio, (onfy 150 printed.) Zt. 
rpOPOGRAPHICAL MEMORANDUMS for the Connty of Oxford. By 
*• Sir Qbiqobt Paob Tdbveb, Bart. Sto, hda. Si. 

NOTICES OF THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
I3LIP, OioD. By J, O. Halliwbll. &to, {anlg ff) printed,) eeiced. 1». 
HISTORY OF BANBURY, in OifordahireiincladingCopiooaHisloricalani 
AntlquoriAn Ifotices of the Keighbourhood. By AuBm Bieslei. Thick Bia 
€6i ctoielg printed poffei, Krith 60 aoodevti, engraved in tie Jinl ili/le qf art, by O.jeaelt, 
llfOrford. 14*. {priginal price £.1. ti.) 

~Thc ndgbbouriiocid oT Bnlnii7 Is eqaalljr rich la anUm hu eoOtcltd a fmt bod; of locel in 
Bnliali. lUmaa, Suea, Nmm™, ana Kngluh Aali- J.i.. -.~. i»..-«,.~ l.^^ n..^ «.. — 

Sjiio. of nU vliieb Mr. BMslvbu jiTCD rcKulnrlji 
•red uoniDlI. Baabary boras u raporUnl plus 



Bridgt Ittldlii'S to Uie evail 

HISTORY OF WITNEY, with Hotice* of the NBighbounug Parishes and 
Hamlets in Oxfordsliire. By the Ber. Dr. Qiua, lormerij Fellow of C. C, OitonL 
8ro,p!alei, cloth, {onlif ISO prirUed.) 6». 

HISTORY OF THE PARISH AND TOWN OF BAMPTON, 
in Oifordsbiro, wilh the District and Hamlets belonging to it. By the Bar. 
Dr. Giles. Sfo,plalet,SBCoiiD'Emtio»,clolA. 7i.6d. 

FAUCONBERGE MEMORIAL.— An Ao(!ountofHem7Faueonberge,I,L.D, 
of Bcrcles, in Suffiilk, and of the endowment provided by his will to eiicourags 
Learning and the Instruction of Youth i with Kotos and Incidental Biographies! Sketches. 
By S. W. Bo. Pot 4lo, rery nieelg got vp, with BO engrairinge of Old lloiaee. Seal*, 
Antagmpht, Arm*, ^., bde. 6*.— Laeob PiPBH, 7/. 6rf. (vert few copisb rBiNTio.) 

0.«ii(<.-F»iieoBbeFMof OldeoCiiie, 11 tta- MmimrofEobcnSpimim.EM. Mfnioirof Dr.Jostpk 
miil>irt«e of Becdo- IlL Finnitibcrfe GnJownieiit. Amold (b) I>a'irHO Turner, orVunioalli), Vuticului 
IV.FiHuoaberieaiulLoiiULli- V. Appmilii.FeaggTeei, of Ihe t'«iieonberge Truil Eflsle. te. kt. 



I 



s 



USSEX ARCH.^OLOGICAL COLLECTIONS, iUustrating the Hin 



8to, plalct and mudcnti, oloti. VuL I, lOt.; ToL n, 16(.i ToL m, lOt.) 
Vol. V, I**. 



SUSSEX. GARLAND; ■ CollMtioa of Ballads. Sonne!*, TJes, Elcgioa, Sonp, 
-^ Epituphs, 4c., illuntratrte of the County f Snisei, with Notiws, HiBloricsl, 

Bingrajibirol and DaacriptiTe, Bj JaICBS TiTLOt. Post 8to, Eagrmiiigi, cloth. 18*. 

OUSSEX MARTYRS: their Exumlnatioo. and Cmd Buminga in the time of 
Queen Uuy i comprising the interBBting Pcrson»l NamtiYB of Eichard WoodmaHi 

eitrdctffil &om "Foie'B Monuoieuts i" with Kotca, B; M. A. Loirer, U.A. ISmo, 

fM-ed. U. 

CHURCHES OF SUSSEX, dnwn bj R. H. Nan, with D««iriptions. 
Mplatft, 4to, a handtome volume, elolh. £2. 2f. 

HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OP THE ANCIENT PORT 
AND TOWN OF HVE, in Susmi, compiled from Original Documenlfc Bj 
William Hollowit, E«q. Thick 8to, (onli 200 pbimteb,) c/o(*. £1. U. 

HISTORY OF WINCHELSEA,iiiau3»ci.BjW.DBBRAiiTC«*iB:,F.aA. 
8vo. flue platfi aid vtoodatU. 7t. Gd. 
CHRONICLE or BATTEL ABBEY, in a«»oij orieinJly compQed in 
Latin bv a Monk of the Establish ini?iit, and now first tnnslaled, with Notn, and an 
Abalract of the subsequent Hiatoiy of ihe Abbej. By Uabe Abtoky Lowek, M.A. 



I 



■ItwOJ bs IboDd La nBUin > Kil and living pit- > III. Lmnrhti ■ddidto Ibe nnplcltiieis or Its 

tonoTUiciDuiaenniidctutaaiiplhemodrflaf llifiurht bwk hj a imnunuT skeLfb of ttw HUlor^ air Ilis 

rmrJ- Ur, Lover liu well diHhir^ bu caict ot wben Iho oimaicle IcirnukAlet to tUc perwd of Ibtf 

tiimls'jir mil editor," —Oiur^iiui. diuolatioB. Vuii>iii laleUjgenl nota. as well u [h> 

"Id i» mpcct IcH Imemlini Unn JncFlia ite crnerol atjle of the tnnililion, in htdilr m- 

Bnkelcod'i hnimu Chinnids ol Barf St Uuinoil's aitable to Li cua ud ikUl a etfatn.'— AMbm-i 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE ORIGINAL CHAR- 
TEUS, ORANTS, DONATIONS, &e., coiutituting the MunimmU of Bntlal 
Abbsy, alio tbe Papon of the Montagiia, Sidneyi, and Webetors, embodying many highU 
intereatinR and Totuable Becords of Lands in Siissei, Kent, and Eun, with Prclimiua^ 
Memoranda of the Abbe; of Battel, and Historical Portioulara of the Abbots. Sni, 
234 PlOEB, doth. otihY If. 6d. 

t-T AND- BOOK TO LEWES, in fiiusra, Eistoriod and DescriptiTe ; with 
*■ Notice* of the Recent Discwrerie* at the Prioiy. By Mabe Antobz Lowbb. 
12IIIO, maxj/ engraviagt, cloth, li. Bd. 

n SuBsct. By M. A. LowxB, Mtao^ 

IJURSTMONCEUX CASTLE AND ITS LORDS. By the K«. E. 

■■-■- Venables. (Reprinted foom Vol. IV of the Snuei Arehieologicoi CoUoctionO 
oro, wiaiiy engramngi, levted, 3». ; cloth 4>. o -v 

MOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES OP TREVES, MAYENCE 

■!■' WEISBADEN, WEIDERBIEUER, BONN, and COLOGNE Bv Ciiaww 
EOACH Smitu, F.aA. (Reprinted from Vol II of the" CollectanoftAntiqua.") 8td «U 
many atgranng,. It. Gd. i i ,w,tm 

A NNALS AND LEGENDS OP CALAIS; with Sketche. of Rni«< 

■*■•■ NotabihtiM, and Memoir of Lady IlaniUton. By BoDEUt Bell Caltob ai.ll.or 
of"E«Jiiblasm Sweden and Gottland," io. ic. Boat Bio, iBilhfroalUpieeta»dmg»tHr, 

w^ni^a'i?s:',";;r,?':rii^r',ta'J^d™ ffi.?.^,f?s:f."i.'^'^^,SU:a'l*2^ 
r^ii;iLt«Ti2rr?hSX''ort'^cs!'^ &"%i2iifrk-r:sjsx?."^.,^ns 

H(|»lo EdwU'i Bu™iQJsi.u m Enriidi CMt™ of SuijaHft Coaio™, M«t. E«a«K «4 
Bna^: lutoftlieStRHiuidHouiiibiildcn^Uia HiMmai ta£w «l £i^SA <w.,t..iin» ..f r. i™ 

•Bdhi.E™»»;th«EMU.I>P.I,.-i(bUi. Nsin^ Eaiiuli^-r^.^,^iaZ^^,- ^^^^^ 

•h. « -^ , n . thoPlHo* TiifloB.Ciipl. Soraiar u.aEdhi Ju^HTOlsSi 

, fi.. uu.i Bnunneit, jeun,. Unnbsn mi hU mmt ttm^ 



of"lbelKike"ofSl™' 






John Rugsell Bmtih, 36, Soho Sqaare, London. 

TITONT SAINT-MICHEL.— Hi»toire et DeBcriptiDo de Moot St. Hiohd aa 
■*■'-'■ Normandie, ttiti-, par llcfiehor, dossina par Bo»i*t puhlii'B par Bourdon. Folio^ 
160 pp., ud 13 beauOfal plaltt,ixeciitedi» tatedlWiaf/raplig, leather baci.uiKUt, £3.8*, 

GlJ^NOA ; niUi Remorlu on the Climate, and iu Influeoca upon InTgJidi. B/ 
Hbnbi Jokbs Bumketi, M.D. 12mo, efoU. 4>. 



S^eraltirp. <ll£nEaIog:p, anti Surnames* 

CURIOSITIES OF HERALDRY, wilh lUuetratLona Trom Old Englisk 
Writer*. By Mask Antoms Loweh, M.A., Autiior of "EaaajB on English Sur- 
nameai" aith illumiimlad Tille-page, and aunurout tngremigijrom deaigni bg IKc AiUAor. 
8to, ehlA. 14t. 

"His pnKDt ralnme 1< tra];* milb; ui|ne1 (lo thuu unpls apHitian ofu otnoidiiuiT and mi- 
tte'SDUiAiiu'liiitluHiHculDiiiuiil utiquiriu nml cmluin, vbicb produced Ibe nuHl nsKKlBiit 
Eh, Umdmt wiUi nnuluMd AetmdinteUiitmn. (fed upnii thn muidi ud hibiU of muluud." — 
■ucaifDBd«uinHui|ii»cdDta uul dhutnitiDii, Udt Uttrerf 0*£tttt. 

Um mdoT b ■InuM lurprii ii lo lad tlut be ku "Ur Lwrr'iwark li buUi cnrioui and Inilnieliie, 

kuHd B mieh, whilst hi qipand ta be ponuii^ wbUe tbt DiuniuT of iti trntment u h inviUii^ uiil 

■cuedj dreuo of its itcrUDg viliia \ and il i«Dit at if, UBn; havt hitheria b«d too good reuob to cobsidrr 

ia nililM wilh Otc imodniu, wluch m clctuLr Eiplatn mni^ lod nnpnifilabia, aHHna. ojidFi the lusdi ul 

Um poiata and adorn iU vahoiu (ordci. the who^ do* the Butcr, tbo oatelty of firrtion *iUi Mtt naponanca 

■i|D v« taundtd lor a nlaulion bom itadr. rtthn at Ualorical XrvXtk-'—JIkminm. 

PEDIGREES OF THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY OF HERT- 
FORDSHIRE. By William Berbt, Utc, and tor fitltvn years, Registering Clerk 
in the Collegs uf Anns, author o! the " Encyclopsdia UeraldiiTa," Ac. ke. Folio, (only 
126 printed.) £1. bi. (oru/inal pricf £3. lOj.) 

GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC HISTORY OF THE 
EXTINCT AMD DORMANT BARONETCIEa of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. By J. BrRER, Esq. Medium Sro, Secovd Edition, 638 clotely printed paga, in 
douhle colv-nmt, Kilh about 1000 amu engraved on aood, jln* portrait of JaJUS I, and 
illiiminaied title-page, ciolk, lOt. (priginai price £1. St.) 

Thift Torb tDEKgrd llifl atleption of Ibr muIIiv for stive or ceprcMnlatirei stiQ viisUag. with riihants 
aeveml yirm-a. enrnprif im ticitrL;r a tbouMnd (aniiHek nnd minutfl deUilA of \ 
mimj of tiiem Auunpt thcmoil aDciuatabiL rmuicAi Jorlunea. gniEr4lio&aJ 
ii the IdDKdao. acb cuned ilown lo Ita leprocnl- loUiilalcn pcnsd. 

ENGLISH SURNAMES. An E»»; on Family Nomenolatare, Hiitoricsl, 
■*-• Etjmologica], and Eiimorous | with seTtral illuslrstiTe Appendices. Bj M*IIE 
Ahtobt Loweb, M.A. 2 Tola., poet 8to, Thibo Edition, BHUBaiD, modcntt, clotk. 
12(. 

nia 1H« and nnch liDnro<cd EdtUon, bcaidea a ami in tua diiptan on lbs diSennt nn in wkick 
tnt aBtaRineal of Uk Ouiplni. noDlaiaad in tha pulimUr c1hk> of ubim ban ariiiiiaUd froii 
pmina antna. mmprliaa sareral Ihal areoilin^ iiana(irp1u«i.ocnpalisiu.^«dU(*,DaBH,FanDDil 
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. Tha "Addlttoaal FnhMon," 



laqibitof 



mane* lav wutva mt iumm-m , juiwjvd atbu, lun ._-^.™.^,.. .i .:,, --r ■■ .1 . 

copinw iBonafnai^lbiniiaDd Nuna. Huacfea- "A nulnii whIi. ud (ol uf, marcoier. intliibai 

tWMmdB'EDflUSunaBiti" nlhirann work rwnmcndable atlentuniU paper and typDtraphToliicb 

Oa a M« (dWw. i> cniuu u miks a book 'uk ihi o)t.- 

■lcBriina,iataBknu^aBduniuiDrbook. Ur.lsirir Ur L«ver has Imn ' at apetl feut of laapugri. 

briaft eoBaidittaUc kamlsitgt lo baa, boUi in hia aiul hia italen non than tlio ' icnpa.' Us botb id- 

gmoal hiibUT of Ibe aaa of Sanuoea id EDgland. ilrurta ud oalfattuii."— Ada Bull. 

TNDEX TO THE PEDIGREES AND ARMS i»nt«ined in the Herald.- 

-'- Visitations and ot))CT Genealogical IfBniueripta in the British UuMUm. Bj 
'B,.%m»,ofthi Manunript Drparlment. Bvo, doiely printed in double eolumne, eloli. l&f. 

AaJadlnenaMoirotittoihoaoeancadbiOcaB' itn^, aaiaseBHat, a pnAwauDT i ibm vho harg 

iBfkal and^knr^iloil poraiill^ annUu ■ nadf aipsbaand Um lelliDiBS Isboui of sm»1iiii|i wilh 

elsaMII»Tadl|nc>wiil umsetBenlTdO.OODarihB lheUpoBl)ro(lbaaUtiDciei7iiiper[EctCiiutMna 

QgaT rfEag lHid.lhiirB wi d sa Ba.tc. (dkUatubili- caa a^fnoalc Uio penneranu and bhutiiIi cii^ 

tu Hia dibioil fhfuiUai of the aatne name ia any m i n a U oa bccissstt lo prodan mcb an lodu ■* MihI 

ce«lT), aa Kondad hr Km I><n>^ <» tbA TItfa. }a<t pobliabtd hf llr Siai; It will be an iuIi.m^. 

Ijuia between UwjeanlUS to UH. t^ile uunpaiiiaB lo llie Idlinrjr table of aU itodcuu 
ID lenakjcml punailt and Uioae mgsgcd id thg 

'■Tlua»nrl will be rcn .FnpUble 10 *0 who hu>E IlittKrj af Xanded Propart 1 ." — /iwiiJ S ^raliw- 

oecaHOD tc aiuBlaa the USS. alluded lo^ whlthei Joi ItfiailliulilaU far ^feater, 1M>. 



Valuable and Interestiag Books, PublUhed or Sold by 



ROLL OF ARMS Or THE REIGN OP KING EDWARD H. 
Edited bj Sir Hiuuis ^lC■Ol^B; to which is added, an '■UrJinarv" of H.e Amu 
mentioned by J™. Owilt, E»q. BtO, clath. il. &L (orijisoi pnce 10*. 6d.) On LiBoa 
P*PSB, 4to, r(o(A, ItM. (original price 21»,) 

CALENDAR OF KNIGHTS; conlfliniiigLi.t* of Knight. B«oLclo™.Britu,h 
KuightB of tliB SttPter, Tliistle, Biith, 3t. Patrick, the Quelpliie and Ionian Orderi, 
from 1760 to 1828. Bj F- iowWEKHD, Wl»dior Seraid. Po«t 8vo, cloth. 8*. (origiaal 
prietOt.) 

A MTj nuTuI nlonie for Gininlopial and Biosrmpliiol purpoiet. 

THE SLOGANS OR WAR-CRIES OF THE NORTH OF 
ENOLASD, by M. AiSuBiI DenhaM ; wttli an Introduction on llieir Suppowd 
Origin, by John Fknw:cs-, and Obscrrations on Martial Motloe*. by W. Uri-Toir 
liONOBT*m. pMt 8to, elesantlg pritilfd, mihCoati iff ArmM,SealM,S^,*nBeiL G(.6d. 
p ENEALOGISTS' MANUAL; or Guide to the Tirioiu Public Eecord*, 
^-^ B^alere, Wills, Printed Books, and other Doeuoisnts necnutrj to be conaiUled in 
tracing a Pedigree. With fiarticukra of the days and hours earii Office Or Regirtir b 
BTulable, the chargea made, the objecta and dales of their Becordi, &c, &e. ; the Rhole 

carefully compiled from Eotuma made eipresBly for ' * ' ~ 

and Calendara usoftil to the Antiquary, Topograpl 
Cooks, Ihiok 12mo, cUiUt. 6*. {aearlg readg.) 



ffint arts. 

pLAYING CARDS.— FquO and Speculations on the irictoryofPUyingCiinii in 
■*- Europe. Bj W. A. Ciiatto, aulhor of the "History of Wood Bngraiing," with 
□luatrationi by J. 3*CKB0». &to, prqfutels illuilraled with engraviiigt, bolt flmim amd 
eaUmnd, oJoU. £1. If. 

It is tiOHdiarh uiuilng: npil iliit man sritfnl »•• 



"ThdlaqplnfBta UhotMbvi .._ -„ -, 

mis and tfaiii niuki. aad the lunldic, thioliitii , — _ 

and poljtka] ctnbldDis pietitrctf fnm time \a (in>e. la eai-Kpu autljm^ lennlnp 

UieiidiiDiia.opEuaBsvllcldoruilqaannaintcmti MnlrJTrd la dnv utoini 

— ' -te penemuu *llk irtikli Hi. CIihIUi hu ei- " [ndwl Uw mlirtpnid 



' a perfcd faad of luiLJqufuuD mcarcli, sod no«l 
lat^rttting DtBu ta penoai vlia adver plaj at entu." 

BiHia uaa am trw aoon Mea ecucnoi m DBS "A niriOM mtatiiniag ud nail* Ifanied baoL' 

tidV qna tba uaa inltfut. lu ipilE of its balti, —Stmilir. 

TJOLBEIN'S DANCE OP DEATH, with an matorical and IdtmHT 

■*■■*■ Introduction, by an AnlUjuary. Square post 8v0| with 53 E»granHiji, BElNo ia« 
KOflT iCCirRATB oortKB KrBH BiEorTKU OP TI1K?B Gkus OF AliT, ami a/roatitpitce ttf "■ 
■MfimJ bedttead at Ais-la-Choptlie, «Uh a DaiKt nf Death earctd im it, rmgrattd if 
Fairholl. cloth. 9t. 

-"Tho dnifnit an eierutfd with ainihland fiilclitr "Cn K I'lnnrhu it SrhMllmiur MiBtil'HH u. 

fHte ntrunlmwj^-TlKT MCI iuiked wxt InilMul. ouiie prilrciiun —iMnflaii, £imi »r ta Omam Im 

CATALOGUE OF THE PRINTS irhich ha,e been Engnirrf a(W 

^ Martin HeomskercV. By T, Keeuicu, Librarian to the Umvertilv of Camlridoe 
8?0. portrait, bdi. 8*. 6d. J .- "V=- 

rjATALOGUE OP PICTURES, compo«d cldeflj by tl» most admirod 
'-' Master* of Uie Soman, Florentine, Panuan, Bolognew. Venetian, Flemiah and 
French Schoab ; with Deewiptioiii and Critical Ktnmrka. By Hodebt Foplh. s'roU 
12010, cloth. 6a. 

MEMOIRS OF PAINTING, with a Chronological History of the luqwrtWion 
of Pictures by tlie Orest Masters into England since the Fnnch Borolntioii, By 
W, BrcnaHAV. 2 toIs. Svo, Idi., 7t. 6-I. (ariffinal price £1. 6i.) 

HISTORY OP THE ORIGIN AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
QOTtUC ABCinTECrrnK, and an Inquiry into the mode of PnintinsiipoaMtJ 
Sloining Glnu, ai praoti^wil in (lie Kri'lesiaeticBl Structures of the Uiddle Ago*. Bj 
J.S. ll*wsi(i., F.8.A. lioyit[8T0.np!ulet.6di. '- ' ' '- ■■ ' 



John RusBell Smilh, 36, So/to Square, London. 

popular ^octv^>,Calts, anti Superstitions* 

rrilE NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND, collated chiefly from 
-'- Oral Tradition. Edited bj J. O. HiLLrwELi. TIih Founin Edition, enlnrsi^ 

with 38 Designs, bj W, B. Soon, Siredor of Ms Sehtol of Dmign, IfeaaalU-aii-Tgiu. 

12niD, itlmrninaUd cloth, gill Uava. 4«. Bd. 
'■ Iliottrationi ! uid hare thry nrr ; clner pLctnrEt, hood ■ ■pnnkUof ol uieieDt nitFKiy Ion ii worth 

vhich the thrDfr-jreu oUa HhderBtand WtoH tbcir wLdIb nnkkida oTtbemiMiawsuid modern btitinoft 

A.Ii,C, udwtiidithelflv-ihrcC'yacaliliUkeiliiust vUidi uc now u duly uulnrefnllrcaiiairleil b> o- 

u vcU u the thtcM '—litirarf GmnlU. pcricDccd litlinlmrt. into igttniclirt talu r« tha 

"Wi uE pnnanded thai lliu 'cr; ludnt it Ibue ifrtUnp pglilie, uirswurliiDfeiilerultiiiiiurDl forlta 

JfjiKLeitaln, iiiHlrlijiiici.poimmlninjimwIaitkio rfiidinj pnWic TTio worV iiwortliy of llu itltntioi 

POPULAR EHYMES AND NURSERY TALES, with Hi.tori<*l 

Thu rerr inlDuUn; volume on the TiuUtionil Pnncrb Rhymei, Pltcn, and Fvnilice, SupenliUaii 

Liuralurcor England, It divided inio NarHTj Anti- tUijnti. Cuilooi Rliyinciind Nnnerr Sonn; 4tirw 

Siilici. Firn]de Knraen Stune*, Game Kh^nei, mumirrv hiri priulci for lit finl li,iii. II lujrlia 

IjfhnbeL tUiyian, Rkddb lUiyvfl, Nature NiDtEai coiuidered a aequd to t]ie prccedle^ OfticLo. 

r\LD SONGS AND BALLADS— A Little Book of Songs ind Batladi, 
^^ gathered from Ancient Miuic Books, MS. and Prinlcd, by E. F. S,mBi.vtJT, 

LL.D., F.S.A., ic., tUganllg printed in poat 8vo, pp. 240, Aalf moi-occa. 6.t. 
"Dr. Almbaull haa ben it loma pauu lo collect the wordi of the SoDgi wLiirli used (a daliglil Iba 

RuiTica i)f former tunel."-',^f''U. 

TJOBIN HOOD.— The Robin Hood OarLuids and BallBde, with the TiUo of "Ths 
-^ ^ Little Cteete," a Collection of ttU the FocmB, Booga, and Ballads relating to tliia 
celebrated Yeoman i lo wliicb is prefixed hia Hutory, from Dooumenta hilhurto unnreiMd. 
Bj J. M. GiTTOfi, F.3.A. 2 rol». 8vo, with immeroui fina teaodcuU, *c., hy FairhaU, 
extra clolA. £1. U. (original price £1. lOi.) 

Two very baDdaomc Tolnmca. At for the dnwing.rooDi labia, 
■DALLAD ROMANCES. By n. E, HoHira. Esq., Author of ■■Orion." Aa. 
■*-' 12ino, pp. a-tS, doth. Zt. (fifiyiaal pnea 6i. 6d.) 
„,??;"''/■'''¥""'. ■*";'" Heart, a Bobeniiaii Ltgeiid; d«eription. Mt. Homo aLould wnlo as mm Filrt 

J>«IOBOf*Bd™CBOioiBedd6(lBrt,.WelibLHrend' , 'Tl'', "penlug poem in Uiiavdumeiaalliie od<i.(t 

BBiCml«,,aB.a«loftlioN,|{btW.K*,li!fE3i ta anuUeJ Ilw 'liuLlc Heart.' and n-.t onij In title 

or Eba •Toodlaada. ■ Child'a Storr '"'' '■' trealaieDt well Imitalea tbe »;le d1 Beuiuuul 
'■ Pure fancy of ilio moat abuorbiit and pIctureninB yicUbti.-^AI^itmm. 

Cia HUGH OP LINCOLN: W ao E«n,;nation of a «mou. T™dition 

reapeolinc the JEWS, with a Notice of the Topukr PoeCri connectod with it B» 

the Rev. A. Uvxs, LL.D. Bio. 2*. ' 

I?SSAY ON THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF OUR POPULAR 

-y PHRASES AND NURSERY EHYMES. By J. B. Ekb. a Tohi i2mo •« 
cloU. ii. (original price lit.) ' ■ 

dmie a pnn, and "It 'JeaSlfrntSat" ^'SiTS 

TllERRY TALES OF THE WISE MEN OP GOTHAM 

* EdiWd by Jiioi OacHiKD HiiiiwiLL, Esq, P.S.A. Post 8to. Is. 
tl,reS','SiJS'tl';''T^ ? """ '"," ™l™^ *■ - I» 'be time a( nearj tbe Ei^Ib, aad artcr," »n 
vl<iVlT^^li^V'°^'':''^Vi)'^^'\''':-^'" Aii.4.Wo«l."itwa,«caunleJ^bvokfallofi.t^ 
Dowt. ti.e oell-tnown pioprniW of Men? Andrcwa. aiinli by atludan and (enUcmen." 

OAINT PATRICK'S PURGATOEY; » E«., « ih. I^i .r Hdl 

i^j^s^si'Z,.£~'S^ """ "^"'"'"■'■'""'■■"'^•■iSjSir- 
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Valuable and Interesting Booh, Published r,r Sold by " 

TUOBLE AND RENOWNED HISTORY OF GUY, EARL OF 
■'■^ WARWICK, containing a Full and True Account of hia manj Famous and 
Valiant Actions. Hoyol ISmo, wooilculi, i-lotk 4i. 6A 

PHILOSOPHY OF WITCHCRAFT, (ai>^ywi(*f™p«<te Ca«*i«a^»^ 

■*• laiul). By J. KrrcHELIi, and J. DiCEIB. 13mo, elalh. St. (original price 6f.) 

ACCOUNT OF THE TRIAL, CONFESSION, AND CON- 
-^ DEMNATION of Sii WitcTiea at Mudstooe, 16Sa ; also the Trial and ExecutioD 
at three othcn at Favecaham, 1645. Bfo. 1j. 

WONDERFUL DISCOVERY OP THE WITCHCRAFTS OP 
MAEaARET and PHILIP FLOWER, DBnglilers of Joan Flower, neat Bctct 
(Bclvoir), eieculed at Lincoln, for confcflaing themselvea Aoton in tbe Dflitruolion «f 
liord BoBK>, Sonof IhoEarlofButland, ItilB. Sto. la. ^^^_ 

Oiui ot tLe moiL Fitisoriliuuy cuei of Wttdierifl on record, ^^^^^H 



■pIBLIOTHECA MADRIGALIANA.— A Bibiiographioil A«onni of ft« 

-'-' Musical and Poetical Works published in England during the Sixteenth «nd Beren- 
leeuth Centuries, under tlia Titles of Miiddgsls, Ballets, Ajres, Camoncts, Ac, &e. Bv 
EoWiM) F. BiiUA^LT, LL.B., F.8.A. Sto, cloth. B«. 
ltncDrdiarliMDfljrw)L>lEnnuilcicribedb;Aiii». Cutnlo^sa of Ijriol Fcctc; «/ the •(■ to ^itSA 

THE Manuscript rarities op the university op 
CAUBEIDOB, By J. O. Hakliwell, F.R.3. 8to, bdt. it (origiaal prict 
lOl. M.) A torapiBioB to H»tUhijni*'i "Book Bariliej- of Ihe unie tTLiicnilT. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE POPULAR TRACTS, formerly m the 
Library of Capliiin Coi, of Corcntrj, i.r, 1575. By J. O. lULLrwBLL. Svo, vij 
GO printed, tewed. I». 

pATALOGUE OP THE CONTENTS OF THE CODEX HOL- 

^ BBOOKIAH0S. (A ScicntiGc M9.) By Dr, John Holbrook, Master of St. Pet«r'l 
College, CambHdga, 1418-1*31). By J. O. Halliwbll. 8to. 1». 

ACCOUNT OF THE VERNON MANUSCRIPT. A Voiu™. ot 

•^ Early English Pocliy, preserved in the Bodleian Libraiy. By J. O. IliLLmBij. 
8Tt>, ottlg 50 jirinUd. U. 

TJIBLIOTHECA CANTIANA. A Bibliographical Account of whMh«.beai 
•L» publislied on the History, Topography, Antiquitie^ Ciistoms, and FamiW Gni«t«.T 
of the CorNir of Kbbt, with liio^rnphicaJ Kotes. By John Rdssitli, SMrraTmi 
handsome 8to volume, pp. 870, rilK l«,o plaUi offacttsUlet of dutograpkt of Si Tmimnt 
KtiUiik Writert. Sir. {orisiital price 11*.)— Liaos PiPEB 10». 6d. ^^ 

' iHiscellanics* 

■VTEW PACTS AND VERIFICATIONS OP ANCIENT 
■L' TISH HI8T0BT. By the Re*. Bkalk Posib. Sio, mlAensmrinst.cloH. 

I^HOM AS SPROTTS (a mo«t of Canterbury, area 1280) Cl.Kmido of FnAoe 

and Soured Uiatorj. TranaUled from the original MS., on 13 porehment skiiu. in 
' LiTerpooL By Dr. W. Beix. 4to. halfiawad 

F^aimilr nf (i. «.(.>. Codei, 37 ffl U»$, M • 
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of Joseph Mayer, Esq. 
ui MDTDCCO, aceomfa»ted vriih aa txm 

round morocco cate, fbItiTelt PSIHtEIi, verg eurioui. £2. it. 
T^ONSTALL (Cuthbort, Siikop qf Durham), Berraon pnjaebed on Palm Sud^t 
1639. ^TaiiJ'lTM.*™^ ^^^ reprinted tbudaiim fhm ike rare edUion bj, SwOtU '^ 
An awCTliBjily^iniiTBtuig Stnaon, at Uu coBuneacemenl of Iho Ei 




LAPPENBERG'S HISTOEY OF ENGLAND, under the Angio-SMou 
Kingi. TrarnUtod bj Basi.TMosiB, with AdilitioHi aini Comi!tiimt,by tha Auikor 
and TraiuUiteT. 2 tola. 8»0, rfoi*. 1£(. {originai print £\. U.) 

"ormmleniwoikiluiiiiiatiiiilebtedUithEHiiloiT the but indnirctt KuideiaHiietntbttbetabTThilli 
of Eujbnd bj Upptulicrv. the DM or which, nun of nrly EnglnU Huloi-y."— ''laui^ Atlfrii mtii iri*t 
p.r.kSlKlrLD'cohtertloll%.itblhl. l«I.d.ti0Br.r»» SI.IU .. t,r Out).-"- •>■-'—•- — r- --..-.. 
E; Thorpe ladcnnchcdbf both IlioKicluilHi.iffonli PmU."—Brrlia, IB 

LETTERS OF THE KINGS OP ENGLAND, .ww A'' ■«'''«'«i from 
the originals b Rojal ArcbivcB, and froni other authentic eoanva, privala &» iroll B« 
public. Edited with Hislorical Introduotion and Hoto«, bj J. O. HiLLrwBLL. Two 
po,,, Svo, Kiih portraiU 0/ Stnty VUI md CharUi 1, cloth. 8». 



HnpiDloii to Em**! 



ifirymai price £1 it.) 

nicK niDinB lorm ■ gso 
Oripiml leiim, 

Ibe nUnctiab connriBrt for the rtnt tEne (he Eove 
IrtlenorHHuyUioT'IlI-loABiieBoli'Tii iaiconi- 
Bleie ft™, wLfch BitJ be ngmlod perli^ •» I'm 
Diint utarulu donuneBli of the kind Oai hm d*- 
•rrniled to ou tmiai Ike Hrtee oT letten of Ed- 
irunl TlvOlbefwadnnlateRitiiif epeeineust 
miinaitn' )siiia of Hil iMIen of Juaei L MUktIo 
DiiuubUidwil, Ihm Itaht on the amia of Orerlmry, 
ei:i1 pnirc bryond a doubt the Kinr ni impHotH 



— BOTAI. TlBlW A 



Tiutoria, iDcludiDg; a 



■A Hi^torj o( ih 



be Dskaof Bscklugliiiii 



. . 10 Indadci tV 

UK mXm rran Uie Duke and DneheH oi 
tm to JuiiFi L /'oniiif aattiHUM em 
ntry Bulory t^ EnjUai. 

D W^LBS, and the Boeder Counttea 
I, <Tom Julius Ciciiar, to Queen 



_ J. Bj EDWiBD PaBBT. a kandiomf 

enjiroBingi, and fine portrait of the Qnseii, cloth. £1. \t. 

HUNTERS (Rev. Joseph) HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL 
TBACTS. Post Sto. 2*. M. «ai;i. 
I icniifiort; annlFibatiDii. Imncdi ui lutlifnlle III. Uillcni > ibFtif of Glcudnn iflei bit Bio. 

lirtuf UieComni-iiikriof the Eniliih Hoil in King fninhm niid Anon^ntoii. 

Hrnrj (hE ftfll.-< Kipolilion. IV, Th« BiUiid Ucm, "Boliin Hood.- hie piiriod. 

IL CollHtioM HmMrning the Fonndorj of Bow rml chanicler, kc, in.'ili^nlBl, uiU, iiLili»iii, ucei- 
Pljn,mlh, the But CokuuiU of New England. Uuntd. 

ARCHERY. — ^The Science of Archery, shewing its afflnitj to Heraldry, and cspa- 
biliti™ of Attainment. Bj A, P. Habribon. 8vo, «io«i. 1*. 
1 LLUSTRATIONS OF EATING, di.plnv.ng ILb Omnivorous Chnrarter of 
■* Mnn, and eihibiting the Hatives of Tarious Countries at feeding-time. By a Bbbj- 
£iTEB. Fcsp. 8to, tcith Koodeult. Z>. 

T7LEMENTS OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE; being a Translation of 

J-' tliB Third Part of Clairboia'a " Tra.l^ Elcineutnire de laConatniction des Taisseaui." 
Et J- N. StbaHOK, Commander, R.N. Bro, milhfice laTije fMiag plalei, cloth. 5t. 

T ECTURES ON NAVAL ARCHITECTURE; being ti,e Sutotanfie of 
■*-* those dcli7ered at the United Serrioa Institution, Bj £. Gabdiheb Fishbodenb, 



Commander, K.N. 8vo, plates, clolK. bt. Sd. 
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« pa!ili. 



" Wave Sjrtem." 



JEW YORK IN THE YEAR 1695, with Plana of the Citj and Forts » 
' they tlwn eiialcd. By the Her. JouM Miujr. Hoa StH prialed. Bto Idt 
2>.6d. (original prict if. S,l.) 

THOUGHTS IN VERSE FOR THE AFFLICTED. ByaCouKiKT 
CoBATB. Square 12nio, leaed. \t. 
pOEMS, partly of Rural Life, in Nnlionnl English. By tluj E«v. WlLlIiM Babhes. 
-*- author of " Foams in the Dorset Dialect." 12iqo, cUilh. U. 
WAIFS AND STRAYS. A Collection of Poeti7, Umo, o«!y ZhO prinUd, 
' • cii^y for pretmti, teiced. It. Sd. 

TITIRROUR OF JUSTICES, written originally in the old French, long before 
■'■ -*- the Conquest, and many things sdded by Asdkbw Hobne. Translated bv W 
" ~ ■ " n. 12mo, clolh. 2». ' 

11, iDtciulu^ and autliemlc treUiai oB aaciEDl Euglub Lia. 



Uoaues, oiQray's 



Valuable and Interestttiff Books, Published or Sold by 
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pONTRI BUTTONS TO LITERATURE HISTORICAL, 

^^ TIQUARIAN, Bnd METRICAL, By Mshk Antoky Lowsb, M.A., F.a.j 
Aullior of " Eseiajs on Engtieli ijurnomea," " CurkiBitim of Uijraldrji," &a. Poat ' 
tceodaaU, cloUt. 7( Qi 

CONTKNIB. 

1 On IjOcbI Nomencliitnro. 

5 Oil t)ie Baltic orUaatuiga, sn Hiatoricat I^bmj 
3 The Lord Dacre, bis moumfiil end. \ a BnlUd. 

\ llialorlcsl and Arclneologioal Memoir on tha Iron Work* of tlw South 
of England, «ith numertMi illmtratioiu. 

6 Wmchdaes'i Dclireraiice, or the Stout Abbot of Batta;le ; in Thnse FjrttM. 
(i Tho South Dawns, a Sketch ; Hutoricul, Anecdotical, and DeaciipliTe. | 

7 On Yew Treea in Cburch-j«rds. ■ 

8 A Lytlfl Qeate of a Greatc Eele ; a plnisaunt Bsllodc. I 

9 A Discourse of OtiiralogT. ^ 

10 An Antiquarian Pilgrimage in NomiBndy, wilh KoodeuU. I 

11 UiaceUanea, &o. ' 

OBlboSlu _ _. 

toria] ntae. im ailiHtlaB In Oait loci] iBUnM la 
nmiwdoii with tlw tiqiafnphf and i irri— lg|j oi 
ffDHDi, Amoni the HMn nov pnatfd ta thtbii 
time itBtni ihg Smtli ttiivii) lallie PMM lapoHu^ 
ud wllJ he revl rith much InUnt. kcKk for Ita 
inTannoibn it cnntiuBi uii Ihc iilewiif njle n 
vliirh it ii nitleii. Then m nai cli«a&« ds- 
■dniitknu of icnierT. ud utcptBUe notien sr (!•» 
biBiorr, LrbdJiKAi, and euMUBa at the diiuiet 
Among the niinor cmiirniBlUiin f h ibE votmae. ih* 



Thm it « fODil dcjiL of qqunt 
of ilic <i;rlcgt— u beliuiiie pleuinu 



linlt ranirca. Ife apeohi wiih kuuwlcdj^e 
iinumqBo TUlirn cncloKd bi ibelr Kcmucu 
_, 1, _ .-... >_ .. ._j legeodi of 1>V1 diiyi 



!i Ar(h»l<i(nc«l SodelT. Thrj nf 
IhcBulIJcor HaUinp ud the n 



irt^TuiDCi 



d bi penodjeili, a 
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TFANDBOOK to the LIBRARY of the BRITISH MUSEUM, 

' ^ Donlaining a briL-C Histcrj of its Formstion, and of Iho Tsrious CoUccHon* of 
vliiuh it is eoniposf d ; Discriptions of the Catalogues in present out ; Classed LiaU of 
t)ie Minuscripii, &o. ; and a Taciet; of Infonnalion indiapenuble for the " R«aden" 
Bt tliat Institution ; with lome Ae^wunt of the principal Public Libraries in London. 
11; RiCniBD Sius, of the Bepnrlnicnt of Mnnuseripts, Compiler of the " Ind«i to 
the Heralds' Visitations." Sinall 8to, pp. 438, aith map a»d plan, ofoU. 6* 
Tt vin br round ■ t^rr HtrfuL vnrh to statr IjltmTj of the Briliih Unsem is ■ rnr romprv- 
juuliitieniD sU pirtsoT benaive anij iqUiwltTenilDiBB. 1 km*t the iLiuea 
(diliim at " fj iiupsis of the Contents a( Uw Bntuk 



litmrr peru 



It Hr. Antonio Fuiiui, the k( 



J^ft, 



pland \iy llie 






tde cj the Stdchmii, i 
■ wide DnsliLKi 



A GRAMMAR of BRITISH HERALDRY, ecmsistfng of "Bhiaoi.' 
and " Marsliallinc," with an Introduction on the Rise and Prof-ress of Syiul 
and Etitigns. Bj Iha Re*. W. Sutxss Evanb, B.A. 8ro, ailk 2G plat 
upuiarda <^ 400 Jigurei, tliilk. 5#. 

Orn of the l>ut lotrodiitlions erer poliUihod. 

A PLEA FOR THE ANTIQUITY OP HERALDRY. 

■^ *■ Altenipt to Eipound its Theorj and Elmidnle its History. By W. SuiiB 
Esq., of the Middle Temple. Svo, teved. li Gd 

A FEW NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE, tritUOeoasion»lBen..rk.qr' 
iLe Emendation* of (he Manuscript -Corrector in Mr. Colliw'a oopy of Ibe faUi^ 
1632. By the Kev. Aj-kxakdiib Dyce. 8to, cloth. Ei 
Hr. DvH'* Hotel an pccnliiil; tleliglilfiil, ftjm hu enabled himlaenricti tbtin. 







t£r 



it with KJIcl.- 



John Ruttell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 

A FEW WORDS IN REPLY TO MR. DYCE'S " PEW NOTES 
■*^*- ON BHAKE3PEARE." By the Bct. Joseph HnsTEH. 8To,i™«i. U 

fTHE GRIMALDI SHAKESPEARE.— Noto.ndEm«.d.tion»o,uim 

■*■ Pi'T" of Slislespeore from a raTently-disoorered annotaWii copy bj llie iuM 
JoBBFH Q&lUuJtl, Esq., Comedian. Bio, cuU. U 



CjHAKESPEARE'S VERSIFICATION and it. appnit^t im-guUriti™ 

^ eiplained by Emmples from rariy «nd late Engliah Wrilei-B. By tbo Inio 
William Sidney WitiKB, formerly Fellow of Trinity CoIlegB, CajubriiJg«i edited 
by W. NiNsoN Letthom, Esq. Fcp. 8ro, cloli. 6j. 

A PHILOLOGICAL GRAMJIAR, grounded uponEnslUh.nnd formed 
■**■ jrom a comparison of aiore than Siitj Languages. Being an Introduotipn 
to the Scimce of Qrammara of all Lanciiagefl, eapecisUy English, Latin, and Greok, 
By the Ret. W. BiKNSa, B.D., of St. John's CollegB, Cambridge. Author of " Poemi 
in the Dorset Dialect," " Anglo Saxon Delectus," ka. 8vo, pp. 322, cloth. St 

rriM BORBIN'S LANCASHIRE DIALECT, ,ith his Rhyme. «nd 

-*■ an enliiT^cd Oloisary of Words and Phroaes, used by tllo Rural Population of 
South Laneasltiro. By SaIIUBl Baufoiu). 12iuo, the second edition, elolh, St 6(1 

"DRITANNIC RESEARCHES : or. Se« Fact, and Eeotificalion. of 
-^ Ancient British History. By the Kit. BkaLB POBTB, M.A. Bto, (pp. 4-18) 
wiih engraving; clolh. 1 bt 



lUialnnie msi jutly e'. 



pnnnesat liu nlyen. 



2. flirgMB 



Kl H lO md(T IttCK 



■ai pan oT [t I 

imUd. tlui , . , . . _ 

niwii irotk* 3<Mti.—JUr«mm. [fct. 8. 1B53. 
T&e BcT, Bale P«te bu Img bun knoll 



The DliJHti whirh iriU occnpy lbs 

i)>il Urilub pownrn brfaH liii Xiimiin 
iilct Iho B«n«B dnniinicra, ud nrni!- 

Butull; njiiiiiit Il» Anglo-Sucm inn; 

_ , ..c gBopTiBliy DC Aarifnt Brilftin i S. Aninvo- 
tint! D dT Uw Ancieat Briliili Hlitaniiiit, Gililu 
wdNeaaiu ainlUw lURiibHon B. Li>b ebrui.i- 
dcni 1, TbasiiciaitMsBiBonBBailKf ibeCdita 
pfl^i ind.lastljr. 



auzDUon trem otlim, u>o [u e 

umelblnf nnr to DBIt. ud Uie tuliiiae niul 

rqEBrded, tbonfore, at sn mtiTthf uow coUeclJu 



tlie mDliifiiriuuineH vt Uib topii 

ban Elncidilfd Ihe nrliEil uinili of Ibis coDiilnr. 
He [s t praiUal aiai, bu isvesUntcJ for blnuElf 



pOINS OP CUNOBKLINE and of the ANCIENT BRITONS. 

*-' Bt the Rev. Beau Poars, B.C.L. 8vo, platet, and many leoodciiU, clolh {onlg 
4/ipriKlfd). £1.8» 

"D ARONIA ANGLIA CONCENTRATA ; or . Concentration of all 
■L* the Baronira called Baronies in Fee, deriring their Origin from Writ of Sum- 
mons, and not from any spccilio Limited Creation, ahonine the Do»cent and Line of 
Heirship, aa well as those Famihes mentioned by Sir Wifliam Dudgnle, as of tboso 
whom that celebrated author has omitted to noliiH'i interspersed with Interesting Kotiees 
and Eipbnatory Remarks. Whereto is adJi-d the Proofs of ParliamBBtsry Sitting 
from the Reign of Edward I to Queen Anoei also a Qlaiiary of Dormant Engluk, 
Seoleh, and Irith Peerage Titlet, wiCh reference* to preeamed exitling Sein. By Sir 
T. C. BiBXi. 2 Tols. 4lo, cloth. £3. 3i now ovrKBKD fob lU 



tbiaorUu! 'j>iir[i»DI(ndEitlDCIFH>>«i." 'd<1 wn Ilu 

■Iber htraMio and b.iu.ncal wuiki. ILuk faiidul N<ni. i 

ccncelofinl piinniTi oagbl id Hrurr ■ b>^j nhile No«i 

■ ■■Hdicap. It mij bccmudcted afivp^mevl bidsc 
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John Russell Smith, 30, Soho Square, London. 
TTISTORY OP OREGON AND CALIFORNIA and the otto 

■^ TCTriloriea on the North West Coaat of Amcrien, appompinied hy & Oeogiv 

Shical View luid Map and h uuiiiIht of Froora anil UluatrnliaTiK of the Uigtoij. By 
^iBEBT Obebmhow, Librarian of CHf Department of Slate of the Ututed Stal^ 
ThiDk 8io, UBOi lUf, duth. 6j diub. bC Itji) 

TTISTORY OF ANGLING LITERATURE, snd on M»tte™ ««t- 

'^'^ niwted with Fish and Fiihors from thd esrlieat period, to wliiah u aililed > 
GonDTBl Bibliography of Bouka on Aoglmg. By an Aliei^B. Fcp. 8ro, e/oM. U 
{□eorlj readj), 

CHRISTMASTIDE, itg Hittory, Fertilities, and Ciirolfc Bj WltlliX 
84NJ1IS, £«q., F.S.A., in one hantlsome vol. 8ro, illithi&atid wttv SO 

ZKSBITIHGS ATTEB TSB SialQKS OB J. SrBPHANon, cfofA. 14< 

lU btlB louchn tbit CAriilawfli/f ii gennDoc to FroTcn;*!, lie Hleclcrl ^mBnnerciu Hum* ud 
UieHiM. Mc. Swiilji hM lnwighl lOEttbrr, lu ig ooiDpriM mtBjGf Ihc l™lino«ii, "ind mun! •wlh 
ocUig ti •oue 300 puga, ■ aral ociU of sllFa kDOHing. BIi ainlcriali ua pieKnted villi inal 
(•birorilni inriimuiiim, iMyond tlia itila goiup fHliBK iBd BBiurji df liii tlHiiic, aul tOr cwllat 

ica of JoUitr'and ^maoj biuin*»ilG!i»a. tlie 



n thf oldts II 

I old Frueb and 



•TOST IMPORTED. ^H 

TTISTOIRE DE L' ARCHITECTURE SACEEE an qn.triim.'^P 

~^^ cliii^mc aii^a clnna lea Bnoiena JTeches de OENEVit, LausaHnK et SlOM. Fw 
J. D. BLiTiaKic, ArchilfCte. One vol. Sto, pp. 450, and 37 pLitei, and a Ito Atlu 
of 8Zp?a(e» of ArchUeelure, Setilplure, FrcKoet, Beliquariiut, ^. tfo. £2. 10» 

THS ABCUJiOLOOlBT, AKD TEE AkTIBT. 

p OPEN HAGEN— THE TRAVELLER'S HANDBOOK TO 
^ COPENHAGEN and its Environs. Bj A>eLiciNca, 12nio, kM larg* Mar 
o/ Stal,.iiJ, Plan of Capenhayea, and Viawi. 12mO, clotk. S« 

ANTIGUEDADES PERUANAS, por Mibiano KDrinno \>% Biymo, 
Director del Mateo Nacional de Lima, y Ur. JriN DiBUO UB TscuCDl 
(aiiHor of TraeeU in Fen). 4to, pp. 312, icUh woodcutt, and (olio TOliuna of 
^sa^hdt. £5.5* 

eiiptumuf trnnim diitoirrrf hi the ritaa lei(nMlbnBiBdri™™cUritiieiaolaiol«i»cDtt««* 



del of the phitoKiiTiic Hue 
faUug Ihe ^hjaie^ feBtDrei 
caDDtrr, TBe iUnilntivs bI' 
- ■ ■ ■ offil. 



.boMt. ■ 



._. .. . _. d bmliet, ptepVml in 
f preulkf tQ tha Poiiviaai. laiea of 



ESSAI inSTORIQUE PHILOSOPHIQUE at Pittorewji" «* 
Ici Uansea de« MoMb. Par E. H. LanqlOIS j auiri d'une Lotlre da Leber, et 

uncnotedeDeppiiigiurleDiSmBaiiji't, public pBr PoUier et BBudry.SToU, rojd Sro, 
KUhii-Ftatetof I}eat\'MDanceofiiarioataget,al$oinangvi3ialiet,mce'l,Rl. \t 

LA ROMAINE, or HISTOIRE, LANGUE, LITTERATURE, 
OBOORAPHIE, atfltisliqiio dea Peuples de la Lsngue d'Or, Adi-iniican, ToJ- 
laquea, et MuldBvos, rerumeiaouBlcnDrndsKomBua. Par J. A. Tiill*nt,3 loU.aio 
levied, 18*. 

VOYAGES, Belatians, et Memoirea originaui pour lemr a I'lliflaira * 
la DecouSBTte do I'Aineriqiie, publico pour la preiniSro foii en Pran^W*. Paf 
H. Tbuniux-Cokpakb. 20 vols. 8ra, both Scrioa, and wimplele. Seiat^, £3. 1Q> 

A vilBiblecglleclloBDfnrlTTOjaEtaaBilcf^itlDnfaBSvnUiAmeticai hIh trinitaliooa of u -'~^ 
EpiBlali HSS., pnocipillj nUliui n Old lud N<v Hiiio. 
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